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INTRODUCTION 


These  papers  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity appeared  in  the  Clarion  under 
the  following  circumstances  : — 

My  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford, 
the  editor,  after  setting  out  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Christian  Faith  in  a  seriq^ 
of  articles,  which  have  since  been 
widely  circulated  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  God  and  My  Neighbour^ 
invited  me  to  edit  the  case  for  the 
defence.  Mr.  Blatchford  told  me  he 
was  prepared  to  give  the  other  side  a 
fair  hearing  in  the  Ciarion.  Feeling 
that  as  he  had  led  the  attack,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  marshal  the  forces  of 
"  his  friends  the  enemy,"  as  he  good- 
naturedly  called  us,  he  appealed  to  me 
to  do  that.  He  suggested  that  I  deal 
with  all  articles  and  letters  on  the 
Christian  side  sent  to  the  Clarion 
office,  restricting  the  writers  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  two  points,  What  they 
believed  and  Why  they  believed  ? 

I  assented,  on  condition  that  the 
scope  of  the  discussion  be  widened  to 
enable  me  to  invite  people  of  various 
denominations  whom  I  knew  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  main  questions  raised 
in  God  and  My  Neighbour.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford readily  agreed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  ask  selected  writers  than  to 
depend  on  casual  contributors. 

Our  writers  range  from  working-men 
Socialists  to  the  son  of  a  peer  and 
the  daughter  of  an  archbishop.  They 
include  journalists,  authors,  school- 
masters ;  Anglican  and  Nonconformist 
ministers  and  college  professors ;  and 
a  member  of  a  former  Government : 
all  of  whom  find  a  common  agreement 
in  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

Every  week  for  six  months  Mr. 
Blatchford  gave  us  three  of  the  best 
columns  in  the  Clarion.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time  neither  he  nor  any 
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member  of  his  staff  interfered  with  the 
conduct  of  our  case.  We  had  a  free  and 
fair  field  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Blatchford  is  nothing  if  not 
straightforward  and  sincere.  Nor  does 
he  mind  his  opponents  being  equally 
straightforward  and  sincere.  We  have 
said  straight  things,  but  not  hard  things, 
about  his  anti-Christian  attitude ;  and, 
as  becomes  our  belief,  naught  has  been 
set  down  in  malice. 

The  editor  of  the  Clarion  hopes  to 
reply  to  our  defence ;  but  for  a  time,  at 
least,  Mr.  Blatchford  assures  me  that 
he  personally  will  let  the  matter  rest. 

Many  people  have  been  sorely  per- 
turbed at  the  spirited  onset  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford makes  at  our  Faith  ;  but  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  by  giving  such  a  long 
and  patient  hearing  in  his  own  columns 
to  the  arguments  in  refutation  of  those 
in  God  and  My  Neighbour,  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford has  revealed  a  rare  magnanimity. 
My  own  opinion  is  exactly  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  who, 
in  the  first  of  the  papers  he  contributes 
to  this  series,  uses  words  which  the 
churches  would  do  well  earnestly  to 
weigh  as  a  solemn  warning  : — 

"  In  the  whole  of  this  controversy," 
says  Mr.  Chesterton,  "  I  have  felt  the 
force  of  one  thing,  which  has  really  hit 
practical  Christianity ;  I  think  it  is  a 
good  argument ;  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
argument.  It  is  that  this  controversy 
is  being  conducted  in  a  non-Christian 
paper.  It  certainly  is  a  fair  point 
scored  against  a  religion  that  the  people 
who  seem  to  be  most  interested  in  it 
are  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  fraud. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Blatchford's 
magnanimity,  like  all  magnanimity,  is 
profoundly  philosophical  and  wise." 

GEORGE  HAW. 

London,  y«/>/,  1904. 
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CHRISTIANITY   AND   SOCIALISM 


I.~CHRIST   AND   OUR   NEIGHBOURS 


To-day,  Christians,  adherents  of  the 
most  successful  people's  movement 
known  to  history,  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  of  the  newest  people's 
moveriient — Socialism — are  nearly  all 
against  them. 

For  this  state  of  things  Christians 
are  as  much  to  blame  as  Socialists. 

The  leaders  of  Socialism  are  carrying 
the  working  classes  of  every  country 
with  them,  not  in  their  economic 
teaching  alone,  but  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  their  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Workpeople,  the  first  to  heed  Chris- 
tianity, the  first  to  teach  it,  the  first  to 
strive  and  suffer  for  it,  are  everywhere 
being  led  away  from  the  movement 
they  made. 

"  Christianity,"  says  Bebel,  "  the  pre- 
vailing spiritual  expression  of  the  pre- 
sent economic  order,  must  pass  away 
as  a  better  social  order  arrives." 

Liebknecht  maintains  that  Socialism 
sets  itself  against  Christianity  because 
"  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  private 
property  and  of  the  respectable  classes." 

"  The  first  words  of  religion,"  Fried- 
rich  Engles  declares,   "  is  a  lie." 

*'  The  idea  of  God,"  says  Karl  Marx, 
"  must  be  destroyed." 

That  is  clear  enough  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  Social 
Democracy  on  the  Continent.  The 
same  anti-Christian  tendency  has  been 
shown  by  men  who  have  tried  to  build 
up  a  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Belfort  Bax  says  of  Socialism: 
"  It  utterly  despises  '  the  other  world,' 
with  all  its  stage  properties — that  is, 
the  present  objects  of  religion." 


Yet  we  know  that  this  kind  of 
Socialism  made  no  headway  in  England. 
Social  Democracy  was  stagnant  while 
a  body  of  Christian  Socialists  grew  up 
among  us.  These  people  had  been 
influenced  by  Kingsley  and  Maurice  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the 
great  missions,  with  their  large  social 
aims,  founded  in  recent  years  by  the 
Nonconformist  Churches. 

But  as  a  mere  materialistic  move- 
ment. Socialism  made  little,  if  any, 
progress  in  our  midst.  The  several 
organisations  formed  with  the  object  of 
creating  a  Socialist  Party  in  England 
after  the  pattern  of  the  large  and  power- 
ful Socialist  Parties  in  France  and  Ger- 
many have  all  been  failures.  It  was 
matter  for  wonder  to  men  like  William 
Morris  that  England,  the  home  of  co- 
operation and  the  Labour  movement, 
cared  so  little  for  Socialism. 

Socialism  in  this  country  was  with- 
out a  prophet  among  the  people 
until  Mr.  Blatchford  appeared.  His 
"  Merrie  England "  burst  upon  them 
as  a  revelation.  No  book  of  to-day  has 
influenced  Democracy  more.  It  sold 
by  the  million.  Here  was  something 
the  people  could  understand.  Here  was 
Socialism  that  was  not  irreligious,  what- 
ever else  it  might  be.  There  was  a 
distinctly  Christian  note  in  that  and 
many  of  Mr.  Blatchford's  subsequent 
books.  For  years  the  Socialism  that 
has  been  identified  with  the  Clarion 
and  its  editor  has  steadily  grown  in 
this  country. 

Now  in  his  last  work,  God  and  My 
Neighbour^  Mr.  Blatchford  has  joined 
with  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  and  Engles 
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and  Marx  in  denouncing  the  Christian 
reh'gion.  "Christianity,"  says  Mr. 
Blatchford,  "is  a  fabric  of  impossi- 
bilities erected  upon  a  foundation  of 
error." 

Again,  "  I  am  working  for  Social- 
ism," says  Mr.  Blatchford,  "when  I 
am  attacking  a  religion  that  is  hinder- 
ing Socialism." 

Now  we  who  are  Christian  Socialists 
— and  observe  the  word  Christian 
comes  first — put  all  this  denuncia- 
tion of  Christianity  down  to  misap- 
prehension, for  much  of  which  the 
churches  must  share  the  blame. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  utterances 
from  Socialist  leaders  we  still  say  with 
Mazzini  that  "The  instinctive  philo- 
sophy of  the  people  is  faith  in  God." 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  number 
of  social  reforms  have  taken  their  rise 
in  Christianity.  We  believe  that  the 
Labour  Movement  in  this  country  owes 
more  to  Christianity  than  to  Socialism. 
The  Labour  Movement  was  here  be- 
fore Socialism  was  heard  of.  The 
trade  unions,  the  co-operative  societies, 
the  friendly  societies,  have  been  led 
for  the  most  part  by  avowedly  Chris- 
tian men,  and  these  three  great  people's 
movements  growing  up  side  by  side 
have  raised  the  condition  of  our  work- 
ing classes  infinitely  higher  than  Social 
Democracy  has  raised  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  of  any  other 
country. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Labour 
Movement  here,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
described  as  an  anti-Christian  move- 
ment. It  has  not,  like  Social  Demo- 
cracy, turned  from  its  own  objects  to 
denounce  Christianity.  Rather  it  has 
found  its  best  inspiration  in  Christian- 
ity, and  its  best  leaders  in  Christian 
men. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  Labour  Members  of  Par- 
liament. Not  one  of  them  opposes 
Christianity.  Most  of  them  are  avow- 
edly Christian  men,  several  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  churches. 

Agnosticism  may  be  growing  among 


our  working  people  to-day,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  but  a  passing  influence. 
We  still  hold  with  Carlyle  that,  "The 
Practical  Labour  of  England  is  not  a 
chimerical  triviality :  it  is  a  Fact,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  Worlds ;  which 
no  man  and  no  demon  will  contradict. 
It  is,  very  audibly,  though  very  in- 
articulately as  yet,  the  one  God's  Voice 
we  have  heard  in  these  two  atheistic 
centuries.  .  .  .  Labour  must  become 
a  seeing  rational  giant,  with  a  soul  in 
the  body  of  him,  and  take  his  place  on 
the  throne  of  things  " 

And  if  Labour  is  being  led  away  to- 
day from  the  Christian  religion  by  so 
many  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  we  believe 
it  is  because  of  the  error  and  miscon- 
ception into  which  those  leaders  and 
their  followers  have  fallen  regarding 
the  essentials  of  Christianity. 

That,  too,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  If  they  judge  Christianity  by 
the  great  mass  of  Church-goers 
to-day,  can  you  wonder  at  their 
distrust  and  indifference?  Many 
working  men  and  working  women 
have  written  to  me  to  say  that  while 
they  are  anti-Church  they  are  not  anti- 
Christian.  Others  say  they  have  come 
out  from  Church  membership,  given  up 
Sunday  School  classes,  ceased  to  sing 
in  choirs,  because  they  feel  the  Church 
is  not  the  friend  of  the  people,  and 
is  teaching  what  is  not  true.  Others 
go  further  and  declare  there  is  no  place 
for  religion  in  the  working  man's  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  but  given  ex- 
pression to  what  a  large  part  of  our 
present-day  Democracy  is  saying  and 
thinking.  In  God  and  My  Neighbour 
he  says :  "  Christ's  message,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  Gospels,  is  neither  cleai 
nor  sufficing,  and  has  been  obscured, 
and  at  times  almost  obliterated,  by  the 
pomps  and  casuistries  of  the  schools 
and  Churches." 

With  the  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment I  cordially  agree  ;  with  the  former 
I  disagree. 

Further,    Mr.     Blatchford    suggests 
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"  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  im- 
perfect and  inadequate." 

Let  us  see.  Forget  the  churches 
and  turn  to  the  words  and  Hfe  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  you  will  find  that  some  of 
the  religious  difficulties  of  Democracy 
disappear,  and  many  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions stand  out  in  clear  light. 

Greater   love    hath   no   man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends.     Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you. 
There    is    certainly    no    ambiguity 
about  that.     Christ  is   the   one   great 
teacher     who      practised     what     He 
preached;  He  laid  down  His  life  for 
His  friends — as  well  as   for  His  ene- 
mies.    "Ye  are   my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you."      What 
did  He  command  ? 

The  first  of  all  the  commandments 
is  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.  .  .  . 
And  the  second  is,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is 
none  other  commandment  greater 
than  these.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

You  could  not  have  anything  clearer 
or  more  simple  than  that.  The  pomps 
and  casuistries  of  the  schools  and  the 
churches  may  have  obscured  the  teach- 
ing, but  the  meaning  of  Christ's  own 
words  is  unmistakable. 

Christ's  message  is  to  all  men  and  to 
all  movements.  Therefore  Christ  has 
a  message  to  Labour  and  to  Socialism. 
Having  been  a  Labour  man  Himself 
and  a  leader  of  Labour  men,  His 
message  is  the  most  exalted  that  has 
ever  been  addressed  to  Labour,  always 
simple,  always  sympathetic. 

There  is,  I  know,  something  seem- 
ingly more  attractive  to  high-souled 
people,  in  whose  ears  for  ever  sounds 
the  sad  still  music  of  humanity,  in 
making  the  service  of  man  the  first 
principle  of  their  religion  instead  of 
the  service  of  God.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Blatchford  does,  and  the  great 
body  of  secular  Socialists. 


We  say,  in  reply,  that  the  most  en- 
during service  of  man  is  found  in  the 
service  of  God.  The  greatest  servants 
of  man  have  been  servants  of  God. 
To  mention  but  a  few  commonplace 
names  of  comparatively  recent  times  : 
Father  Damien,  John  Wesley,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Elizabeth  Fry,  John  Howard, 
Wilberforce,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Florence 
Nightingale,  General  Gordon,  Dickens, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Mrs.  Booth. 

Most  people  find  it  impossible  to 
serve  mankind  long  without  despair. 
Because  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  that  despair  forces  many  people 
to  retire  from  the  service.  Sometimes 
a  great  leader  keeps  together  a  large 
following,  and  wins  many  recruits  ;  but 
when  the  leader  goes,  the  cause  always 
suffers,  the  ranks  are  always  thinned 
by  desertions.  Only  those  who  are 
strong  in  heart,  and  mind,  and  purpose 
endure  to  the  end.  But  a  movement 
that  only  retains  the  intellectually  strong 
can  never  be  a  people's  movement.  An 
abiding  cause  is  one  that  can  stand  the 
weaknesses,  the  follies,  the  inconsist- 
encies of  human  nature.  Of  Chris- 
tianity, as  of  no  other  people's  move- 
ment, it  can  be  said  :  "  Our  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  It 
has  committed  itself  to  the  selfishness 
and  renunciation,  the  civilisations  and 
the  savageries  of  man.  The  Word 
became  humanity,  and  overcame  hu- 
manity. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  man's  despair  in  other  move- 
ments ?  Have  you  thought  why  so 
many  movements  which  aim  at  the 
brotherhood  of  man  come  to  naught  ? 
Movements  that  put  the  service  of  man 
first  can  liever  be  anything  else  but  of 
the  nature  of  man,  weak  and  erring. 

Something  higher  than  a  gospel  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  is  needed  in 
order  to  redeem  man.  Think  you  this 
is  a  new  gospel — this  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  }  Peoples  and  nations 
have  committed  themselves  to  this  re- 
ligion from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
result  is  always  the  same  all  the  world 
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over  all  the  ages  through  :  the  religion 
that  is  of  man  produces  the  evils  that 
are  of  man.  You  cannot  gather  grapes 
of  thorns. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  "  of  the 
French  Revolution  produced  the  hor- 
rors of  the  guillotine  ;  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  brotherhood  of  man  as 
taught  by  the  descendants  of  the  Budd- 
hists in  India  helped  to  produce  the 
infamies  and  cruelties  of  the  Mutiny ; 
in  this  so-called  enlightened  twentieth 
century,  which  Mr.  Blatchford  tells  us 
has  got  rid  of  the  devil,  the  "  all-men- 
are-born-free-and-equal "  of  the  Demo- 
cratic American  Constitution  lynches 
black  men,  and  tortures  them  until  the 
victims  have  been  heard  to  cry  out, 
"  Please,  Mr.  White  Man,  shoot  me, 
shoot  me  !  "  When,  too,  in  the  ages 
that  the  Church  has  been  powerful  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  powers  that  belong  to 
God,  and  substituted  human  law  for 
divine  teaching,  you  have  had  the  evils 
of  man  over  again,  with  all  man's 
cruelty  and  bigotry  and  savagery. 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  based  many  of 
his  arguments  against  Christianity  on 
the  vile  and  horrible  persecutions  car- 
ried out  by  the  Church.  He  has  blamed 
Christianity  for  the  infamies  of  the 
Church,  made  inhuman  by  man.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen  that  the 
Christianity  of  persecution  days  is  seen, 
not  in  the  Church — which,  as  an  insti- 
tution of  man,  is  liable  to  man's  errors 
— but  in  the  people  persecuted. 

Whom  did  the  Church  persecute? 
For  the  most  part,  Christians.  In 
much  the  same  way,  another  Church 
of  man  persecuted  Christ  Himself. 

Often  enough,  the  very  persecutions 
of  the  Church,  instead  of  being  an 
argument  against,  are  an  argument 
for  Christianity.  They  show  how  for 
Christ's  sake  men  and  women  and 
children  were  not  afraid  to  defy  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
power,  nor  afraid  to  face  torture  and 
the  stake. 


In  one  of  his  Clarion  articles  Mr. 
Blatchford  told  of  the  disgust  he  felt 
at  seeing  in  an  art  gallery  a  picture 
of  a  maiden  being  led  by  a  crowd  of 
monks  to  her  death.  I  think  Mr. 
Blatchford  called  the  monks  unholy 
savages.  They  were  unholy  savages, 
in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  French 
Revolutionists,  and  some  of  the  Hindus, 
and  some  of  the  cultured  American 
Democrats  have  been  unholy  savages. 
But  what  of  the  maiden  ?  She  stands 
in  the  picture  for  Christianity.  The 
monks  only  stand  for  man's  inhumanity. 
She  was  giving  her  life  for  her  faith. 
Where  is  the  maiden  or  the  man  who 
has  gone  to  the  stake  for  Socialism  ? 

Nothing  gives  so  much  courage  to 
halting  men  and  timid  maidens  as 
Christianity.  Thousands  of  Christians 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  Pagans, 
and  thousands  more  who  were  perse- 
cuted later  by  the  Church,  could  have 
saved  themselves  by  a  word ;  but  that 
word  meant  the  renunciation  of  their 
faith,  and  they  refused  to  utter  if. 

Surely  there  is  something  marvel- 
lous in  this  fact  alone.  What  is  this 
wonderful  thing  that  gives  to  maidens 
a  courage  greater  than  that  born  of  the 
battlefield  in  valiant  soldiers?  It  is 
a  power  that  is  not  of  man :  a  power 
that  comes  from  the  Heavenly  Father. 

And  it  is  just  this  Fatherhood  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  makes  it 
triumph  over  all  religions  that  are 
merely  religions  of  humanity,  ren- 
dering it  more  abiding,  making  its 
followers  better  servants  of  mankind 
than  those  who  profess  a  religion 
which  aims  solely  at  the  service  of 
man.  Christianity  owns,  as  a  first 
principle,  that  before  man  can  change 
others,  he  must  first  change  himself. 
This  is  a  change  not  to  be  wrought 
by  man,  but  by  God.  It  is  a  change 
that  is  wrought  in  all  who  observe  the 
two  commandments  which  Christ  said 
were  greater  than  all  others,  greater 
than  the  law  and  the  prophets :  first 
the  service  of  God,  second  the  service 
of  man.     The  service  of  God  will  so 
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change  man  that  his  whole  attitude  to- 
wards his  fellows  undergoes  a  change. 

A  religion  confined  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man  has  never  yet  wrought 
in  the  individual,  nor  brought  to  man- 
kind, anything  of  the  abiding  peace 
and  joy,  or  of  the  lasting  devotion  to 
humanity,  that  comes  from  Christian- 
ity. Need  I  repeat  the  reason  ?  It  is 
because  the  religion  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  alone,  being  of  man,  is 
as  fickle,  as  mutable,  as  man ;  and  if 
sometimes  as  noble  as  man,  none  the 
less  sometimes  as  ignoble  as  man. 

The  Christian  religion  is  more  than 
this.  It  does  not  depend  on  man 
alone.  Christians  believe  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  a  deeper, 
wider  sense  than  do  secular  Social- 
ists. They  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  because  they  have  first 
believed  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  inspiration  of  Christianity,  its 
staying  power,  its  peace,  its  mercy, 
its  patience,  its  charity,  its  long-suffer- 
ing, its  self-renunciation  —  all  these 
things  do  not  depend  on  man  alone, 
with  his  liability  to  err  and  to  fail  one 
at  the  needed  hour ;  they  depend  on 
the  Heavenly  Father  Who  never  errs 
and  never  fails  one.  Who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  We 
Christians  maintain  that  we  cannot 
sincerely  and  for  ever  serve  our 
brothers  who  are  on  earth  until  we 
have  first  learnt  to  serve  our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven.  There  can  be 
no  brotherhood  without  fatherhood. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  without  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  an  impossibility. 

All  the  reform  movements  that  mien 
start  here  on  earth  testify  to  the  in- 
born yearning  of  the  human  heart  for 
leadership,  for  headship,  for  fatherhood. 
Modern  Democracies  only  get  rid  of 
kings  to  elect  presidents.  The  Labour 
movement  lives  and  thrives  through  its 
leaders.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
must  have  its  president,  the  Labour  Re- 
presentation Committee  its  chairman. 

Leadership  is  the  very  life's  blood 
of     Democracy.      Without   it    Demo- 


cracy drifts  towards  Anarchy.  Some 
of  the  Labour  leaders  have  been 
truly  straight  and  trustworthy  men, 
while  others  have  been  neither  straight 
nor  trustworthy.  How  often  has  one 
heard  the  echo  of  Isaiah's  words : 
"O  my  people,  they  which  lead  thee 
cause  thee  to  err,  and  destroy  the  way 
of  thy  paths." 

I  have  known  many  Socialists  and 
Labour  men  despair  because  of  the 
erring  of  their  leaders  and  adherents. 
I  have  known  others  leave  the  move- 
ment because  of  it.  But  these  things 
never  fill  me  with  despair  either  of 
movements  or  of  men.  I  have  always 
believed  in  the  people.  I  believe  in 
the  people  more  than  I  believe  in  the 
Churches.  The  Churches  are  but  man's 
images  of  God,  but  the  people  are 
God's  images  of  Himself.  The  people 
err  and  fall  because  they  put  their 
trust  in  man,  instead  of  in  God  their 
Maker.  They  err  and  fall  in  the 
service  of  their  brothers  on  earth  be- 
cause they  have  not  first  sought  the 
service  of  their  Father  in  Heaven. 

Men  and  movements  may  go  astray 
as  often  as  they  like,  I  still  believe  in 
the  people.  But  I  can  only  believe  in 
man  as  I  do,  because  I  have  learnt  first 
to  believe  in  God. 

"  My  Christian  friends,"  says  Mr. 
Blatchford,  "  I  am  a  Socialist,  and, 
as  such,  believe  in,  and  work  for,  uni- 
versal freedom,  and  universal  brother- 
hood, and  universal  peace."  All  this 
sounds  excellent,  ana  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  appeals  to  the  popular  mind ; 
but  there  is  something  wanting — there 
is  a  fatal  omission.  There  never  will 
be  universal  freedom,  nor  universal 
brotherhood,  nor  universal  peace  on 
this  earth,  except  by  faith  in  the 
universal  Father. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  a  compla- 
cency about  this  which  makes  many 
Christians  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
fellow-men.  Wherever  Christians  neg- 
lect that  duty  they  are  breaking  the 
express  commands  of  their  Leader. 
You  cannot  serve   God    and    neglect 
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man.  Many  who  believe  in  God  think 
they  can ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  Churches  often  seem  to  encourage 
this  view,  or  at  least  to  preach  that  one 
has  nothing  to  mind  but  the  things  of 
God,  as  though  man  himself  was  not 
of  the  things  of  God. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  great 
mass  of  our  working  people  feel  they 
have  little  in  common  with  the  Churches 
to-day,  and  why  so  few  of  them  are 
found  allied  to  the  Churches.  Church- 
people  to  them  seem  so  self-satisfied  in 
their  religion,  so  disdainful  of  the  needs 
and  rights  of  the  struggling  toilers  out- 
side the  Churches.  Church  people  who 
think  that  the  service  of  God  is  a  suffi- 
cient religion  without  the  service  of 
man  are  makimg  the  same  mistake  as 
those  people  outside  the  churches  who 
think  the  service  of  man  is  a  sufficient 
religion  without  the  service  of  God. 
Surely  the  words  of  Christ  are  clear 
enough  about  our  duty  to  man.  When 
describing  the  Last  Judgment  to  His 
disciples  He  said  : 

Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them 
on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  :  for  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  :   I  was  sick,  and 


ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison  and  ye 
came   unto    me.      Then    shall    the 
righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and 
fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee 
drink  ?     When  saw  we  thee  a  stran- 
ger and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and 
clothed  thee  ?    Or  when  saw  we  thee 
sick,  or  in  prison,   and   came   unto 
thee.'*     And  the  King  shall  answer 
and  say  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto   one  of   the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
If  Socialists  on  the    one    side   are 
making  the  mistake  of  trying  to  serve 
man   by  disregarding  God,    there  are 
Christians  on  the  other  side  who  are 
making  the  mistake  of  trying  to  serve 
God  by  disregarding  man.     With  many 
it  is  as  though  the  Apostle  James  had 
never  spoken  : 

If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
in  lack  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you 
say  unto  them,  Go  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and   filled  ;  and  yet  ye  give 
them  not  the  things  needful  to  the 
body,  what  doth  it  profit  ? 
Churchgoers    want    reminding    that 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  impossible 
without  the  brotherhood  of  man,  just 
as  much  as  Socialists  want  reminding 
that   the  brotherhood  of  man  is   im- 
possible  without    the    Fatherhood    of 
God. 


II._WHY   I    RETURNED   TO   CHRISTIANITY 


By  George  Lansbury 


It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance 
that  I  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity.  I  do  so,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  each  of  us  to  give,  if  we  can,  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

Almost  all  I  have  to  say  deals  with 
my  own  experience,  and  I  give  it  not 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  important 
people  should  know  what  I  have  or 
have  not  thought,  but  in  the  hope  that 
some  other  man  or  woman  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle  of  right  against  wrong 
may  find,  as  I  beHeve  I  have  found, 
some  solid  reason  for  keeping  on  in 
the  struggle,  however  hopeless  the 
outlook  at  any  particular  moment  may 
be. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  was  con- 
firmed as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  during  the  first  few  years 
I  was  filled  with  a  real  enthusiasm 
born  of  the  belief  that  Christ  came  to 
be  an  example  and  an  inspirer  of  each 
one  of  us,  to  work  on  behalf  of  others. 
All  the  stories  of  men  and  women  who 
had  given  their  lives  for  others  had  a 
daily  charm  for  me,  and  I  can  honestly 
say  that  in  all  I  tried  to  do  from  that 
day  in  Spitalfields  Church  when  I 
received  the  laying-on  of  hands  till  I 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  done 
solely  because  of  the  faith  I  then 
held. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I  came  in 
contact  with  some  good  men  connected 
with  the  Socialist  movement  who  were 
also  Agnostics,  and  they  convinced  me 
that  in  the  development  of  Society 
Socialism  was  bound  to  be  born.     I 


read  Marx  and  Engels,  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Stanton  Coit  and  others  of  that 
school,  and  at  last  gave  up  my  religion 
and  for  at  least  ten  years  professed 
myself  an  Agnostic. 

I  still  kept  up  my  work  on  behalf  of 
others,  but  four  years  ago  I  began  to 
ask  myself  whether  the  men  and 
women  I  worked  amongst  were  worth 
the  trouble  and  pains  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  whether,  after  all,  it  would 
not  be  much  better  to  think  of  my  wife 
and  family  and  leave  others  to  fight  for 
themselves. 

During  this  period  it  is  true  I  was 
very  ill,  but  the  fact  is  I  was  heart  sick, 
heart  sick  because  of  the  dreadful 
set-back  every  movement  for  the  good 
of  the  people  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from. 

One  day  the  thought  came  to  me, 
Was  I  right  in  giving  up  my  old  faith  ? 
and  if  I  had  it  again  would  not  that 
carry  me  through  all  difficulties  as  it 
had  carried  thousands  before  me? 
And  then  if  ever  a  man  prayed  for 
light  and  guidance  I  did,  and  after 
twelve  months  of  reading  and  prayer,  I 
went  back  publicly  to  the  faith  of  my 
early  days  and  once  more  put  my  trust, 
not  in  men,  but  in  God. 

I  cannot  demonstrate  there  is  a  God, 
but  to  me  there  is  One  to  Whom  I 
can  pray  and  in  Whose  mercy  I  can 
trust.  I  believe  I  approach  Him 
through  Christ  Who  is  my  intercessor 
before  God.  I  know  that  I  am  like 
other  men  weak  and  frail,  that  I  com- 
mit sin  and  often  do  things  I  should 
not  do,  but  I  also  know  that  whatever 
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of  strength  to  fight  sin,  whatever  of 
enthusiasm  I  have  for  working  with 
and  for  others  for  their  social  salvation, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  I  believe 
Christ  first  loved  and  cared  for  me,  and 
from  my  absolute  faith  that  beyond  me 
and  yet  all  round  me  is  the  power  of 
God. 

After  active  work  in  the  Labour 
movement  for  twenty-five  years  I  am 
convinced  there  is  only  one  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  that  movement  can 
rest,  and  that  is  the  foundation  fact 
which  Christ  laid  down  that  "  he 
who  would  gain  his  life  must  lose  it." 

Let  those  who  will  smile  at  my  pro- 
fessions of  faith  in  this  doctrine  of 
Christ  look  back  at  the  Labour 
Leaders  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Where  are  they  to-day?  Take  the 
movement  itself,  and  how  many  of  us 
without  hope  of  reward  here  now  stick 
steadily  at  it  day  in  and  day  out ;  and 
how  many  of  us  who  have  been  in 
office,  have  found  out  that  we  need 
better  dress,  more  drink,  etc.,  knowing 
the  harm  these  kind  of  things  do  the 
cause  ?  If  we  had  all  been  moved  by 
unselfish  motives  we  should  have 
governed  our  appetites  and  kept  the 
movement  sweet  and  pure. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Murray  Mac- 
donald,  once  wrote  to  me  after  I  had 
written  to  him  professing  my  faith 
in  economic  change  as  the  only  hope 
of  the  workers,  and  he  said  something 
like  this.  If  you  and  your  fellow 
workmen  are  banded  together  merely 
to  better  your  own  positions  from  a 
purely  materialistic  point  of  view,  then 
you  may  rest  assured  you  will  fail,  and 
you  will  fail  because  the  time  will 
come  when  your  own  material  interests 
will  clash  and  you  will  have  no  binding 
link  to  hold  you  together. 


I  have  proved  this  up  to  the  hilt, 
have  seen  branches  of  Trade  Unions 
rent  asunder  because  individuals  had 
no  conception  of  their  duty  to  one  an- 
other, but  thought  .only  of  self.  I  have 
seen  Socialist  branches  broken  up 
because  men  and  women  thought  only 
of  their  own  selfish  gratification  and 
had  no  regard  for  the  movement  at  all ; 
and  I  have  seen  a  whole  district  cursed 
because  a  few  men  imagined  that  a  big 
movement  was  to  find  them  place  and 
power  without  regard  to  the  good  of 
others. 

All  this  has  taught  me  that  Stanton 
Coit  was  right  and  I  wrong  when  I 
contradicted  him  on  his  saying  at  Bow 
many  times  that  the  Labour  movement, 
without  a  moral  basis,  was  bound  to 
come  to  grief. 

I  find  my  moral  basis  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  and  I  find  those  best 
expressed  for  me  in  the  Church  and 
its  services.  To  me,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  real  thing  to  kneel  and  confess  my 
own  unworthiness,  and  to  me  also  it  is 
real  to  know  that  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness come. 

All  this  is  perhaps  not  scientific,  but 
then  I  am  not  a  scientist.  My  days 
are  spent  in  working  for  my  daily 
bread,  my  evenings  and  leisure  are 
spent  in  trying,  in  a  small  way,  to  help 
those  not  so  well  placed  as  I  am,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  little  time  to  find  out, 
or  try  to  find  out,  the  supposed  secrets 
of  the  Universe. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  for  me  it 
is  enough  that  Christianity  helps  and 
sustains  me  in  my  hours  of  trial  and 
trouble,  and  gives  me  just  the  spur 
I  need  to  work  on  behalf  of  others, 
and  that  it  makes  me  a  little  less 
selfish  than  I  otherwise  should  be. 

A  • 


III.— THE  FAITH  OF  A  SOCIALIST  WORKING  MAN 

By  Tom  Adams  (an  East  London  Railway-man) 


One  of  my  favourite  papers,  the 
Clarion^  appeared  recently  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Religion 
has  seen  its  day :  will  shortly  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  That  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  human  race  will  discard 
altogether  the  Beyond  and  the  Unseen  : 
that  the  human  mind  is  being  found 
self-contained,  equal  to  all  calls  upon  it 
without  assistance  from  further  Power. 

This  notion  strikes  most  of  us  at 
first  sight  as  reasonable,  and  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  reached 
this  high  level  of  intelligence.  It  may 
be  well  before  travelling  too  far  on  this 
self-satisfied  road  to  remind  ourselves 
that  this  position  is  as  old,  at  least,  as 
European  civilisation.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  Socialist  comrades  read 
history,  and  they  will  have  gathered 
that,  at  any  rate,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
interest  in  these  questions  was  lively. 

However,  even  with  that  most  scep- 
tical of  peoples,  the  conclusion  alluded 
to  above  never  found  general  accept- 
ance. There  is  so  much  of  life  that 
lies  outside  proved  facts  that  specula- 
tion on  these  matters  has  always,  at 
times,  occupied  tlie  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  and  women.  We  refuse  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  region 
of  things  proved. 

May  I  give  a  simple  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  ?  Why  do  we  Socialists 
believe  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  individuals  will  live  for  each  other, 
when  the  only  one  of  which  we  have 
any  experience  presents  an  uninter- 
rupted spectacle  of  conflicting  selfish 
interests  ? 

Had  Robert  Burns  any  reasonable 
proof  to  offer  of  his  assertion  that 

"  Man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  an'  a'  that"? 


Eighteenth  century  society,  with  its 
rigid  class  distinctions,  had  surely  all 
the  proofs  on  its  side  ?  Burns  had  no 
proofs,  he  had  only  faith :  but  Clarion 
readers,  at  least,  will  hardly  dismiss  his 
belief  as  a  chimera. 

To  the  aspiring  eye  of  Burns  or 
Rousseau  human  society  assumed  a 
form  other  than  any  which  the  cold  eye 
of  reason  could  see  any  signs  of  in 
their  day.  To  the  believing  heart  this 
world  of  ours  brings  messages  of  a 
Creator  and  Divine  Indweller  of  whom 
the  scientist,  as  such,  knows  and  ad- 
mits nothing.  You  call  their  messages 
unwarranted?  How  much  warrant 
had  Darwin  for  the  message  which  a 
handful  of  bones  brought  him  about 
the  origin  and  history  of  untold  billions 
of  creatures  through  uncounted  ages  ? 
Just  the  warrant  which  every  valiant 
and  trusting  soul  has  for  its  ineradi- 
cable belief  that  at  the  back  of  pheno- 
mena, and  binding  them  into  a  system, 
is  an  all-embracing  Mind.  Nothing 
has  yet  transpired  to  prove  Burns  a 
false  prophet,  or  Darwin  either  in  his 
wider  sphere. 

Such  another  was  Socrates,  who,  in 
a  materialistic  age,  could  feel  assured 
that  the  Voice  which  drove  him  on  his 
crusade  against  shams  was  Divine,  and 
who  could  meet  a  martyr's  death  in 
calm  confidence  in  a  future  life.  Do 
the  Clarion  readers  think  that  Socrates  is 
a  wholly  superseded  person  nowadays  ? 

It  is  upon  such  precedents  as  these 
that  the  present  writer  has  ventured  to 
regard  his  own  experiences  as  due  to 
something  real,  and  not  to  hallucina- 
tion. Eleven  years  ago  religion  meant 
absolutely  nothing  to  me.  My  duties 
as  a  railway-man,  and  my  cares  as  a 
family  man,  took  all  my  attention.     I 
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took  no  interest  in  politics,  nor  did  I 
recognise  that  I  had  any  duties  as  a 
citizen. 

Of  course  I  was  familiar  enough 
with  ordinary  Sunday  School  Chris- 
tianity. It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  had  any  practical  bearing  on  my 
life,  and  consequently,  so  far  as  I 
thought  of  it,  I  disbelieved  it  and 
derided  it.  In  the  inside  of  one  week 
I  was  brought  from  this  position  to 
absolute  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  what  that  very  Christianity 
sets  forth,  and  of  its  infinite  import- 
ance to  me. 

At  the  same  time  and  as  quickly  I 
became  a  keen  Socialist.  I  had  derided 
that  ideal,  too,  as  impracticable.  So- 
cialism now  all  at  once  appeared  as 
practicable  as  Christianity  appeared  true, 
and  that,  too,  just  because  Christianity 
was  true.  The  train  of  thought  which 
issued  in  this  double  conviction  was 
set  agoing  by  an  eloquent  course  of 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maturin  in 
the  Poplar  Town  Hall  in  1893.  Since 
1893,  instead  of  frittering  away  my 
spare  time  I  knew  not  how,  I  have 
valued  every  moment  of  it,  because  I 
could  spend  it  in  studying  social  ques- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Nor 
was  this  a  passing  excitement.  I  am 
as  ardent  a  social  reformer  to-day  as  I 
was  immediately  after  my  conversion  ; 
and,  although  a  more  informed,  yet  a 
no  less  sanguine  one. 

The  measure  of  my  confidence  in 
social  reform  is  the  measure  of  my  as- 
surance of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  is  absolute.  The  Gospel  has 
regenerated  me ;  the  Gospel  will  re- 
generate the  hideous  travesty  of  cor- 
porate life  which  in  bitter  irony  we 
call  society.  At  any  moment  my 
Utopian  dream  may  vanish  in  smoke 
through  the  withdrawal  of  what  gives 
it  corporeal  reality — the  Gospel.  Now 
as  always  I  stand  or  fall  with  the 
Gospel.  In  point  of  fact  I  am  not 
greatly  afraid  that  I  shall  wake  up  to 
find  myself  the  victim  of  a  sweet  de- 
lusion.      History — if     I      may      take 


Carlyle  as  my  guide  in  interpreting  it 
— is  on  my  side.  Carlyle  was  not  one 
who  blinked  all  that  seems  to  deny  the 
power  of  Christ  about  us — far  from  it ; 
but  he  felt  he  could  report  progress, 
and  he  attributed  the  progress  to  the 
power  of  Christ. 

I  am  frequently  assured  that  this 
progress  is  to  be  assigned,  not  to  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  to  Civilisation  with 
a  big  C.  What  is  this  beneficent 
power  thus  brought  on  to  the  stage  ? 
How  does  it  work?  Whither  is  it 
carrying  us  ?  I  get  no  answers  to  these 
questions.  Civilisation,  I  discover,  is 
not  a  cause  of  anything.  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  state  of  affairs,  produced 
by  some  force  or  forces,  not  by  itself. 
Civilisation  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause. 

Others  tell  me  that  the  advance  made 
is  the  outcome  of  the  nature  of  hu- 
manity gradually  evolved  and  expressed 
in  laws  and  institutions.  I  am  expected 
to  imagine  that  this  process  of  moral 
evolution  would  have  taken  place  just 
the  same  if  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  Christianity.  But  the  task  is 
difficult.  I  cannot  conjure  up  1900 
years  of  history  with  a  portion  cut  out 
all  down  the  line.  I  get  mixed  and 
lost  while  I  am  trying  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  weightier 
than  my  inability  to  re-write  European 
history  without  Christianity  :  the  myriad 
contributors  to  the  march  of  European 
history,  to  the  evolution  of  character 
and  institutions  I  am  told  about,  were 
quite  certain  that  they  made  those 
contributions  because  of  Christianity. 
Copernicus  and  Galileo,  Erasmus  and 
Giordano  Bruno,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Lord  Kelvin,  have  toiled  under  the 
orders,  as  they  firmly  believed,  of  an 
Unseen  Master,  whose  very  existence 
Mr.  Blatchford  denies. 

There  may  be  blanks  in  the  evidence 
for  part  of  the  Christian  story :  but 
modern  progress  is  the  outcome  of  the 
lives,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  men 
who  believed  the  Christian  story,  and 
based  the  purpose  of  their  lives  on  the 
faith  it  gave  them. 


IV.— THE   SERVICE  OF  MAN 


By  Rev.  Charles  L.  Marson 


"  Civilisation  is  built  up  by  infidels," 
Mr.  Blatchford  tells  us. 

There  we  can  all  agree,  I  think  ;  but, 
personally,  since  I  am  not  at  all  pleased 
with  civilisation,  and  much  want  to 
cure  it,  and  consider  it  a  scientific  way 
of  pillaging  the  poor,  an  organised  hy- 
pocrisy— what  St.  John  calls  the  world, 
and  bids  us  not  to  love — I  am  very 
pleased  to  agree  with  Mr.  Blatchford 
that  it  is  the  work  of  infidels,  and  only 
hope  that  God  in  His  mercy  will  con- 
vert the  infidels  whose  work  it  is,  and 
overrule  civilisation,  and  transform  it 
into  the  Holy  City,  the  mother  of  all 
her  citizens,  and  the  poisoner  and  rob- 
ber of  none. 

Mr.  Blatchford  attacks  a  vital  tenet 
of  our  faith,  viz.,  that  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
He  assures  us  that  this  is  quite  a 
delusion,  because  there  are  famines, 
convulsions,  disease,  war,  ignorance, 
and  pain  in  His  world.  Indeed,  we 
have  never  pretended  to  think  that 
there  were  none  of  these  things.  They 
are  not  new  to  us.  We  were  not  born 
of  stocks  and  stones,  as  Socrates  says. 
We  are  so  well  aware  of  the  agony  of 
life  that  we  actually  take  the  worst 
torture  of  the  highest  organism  we  know 
— that  is,  the  death  of  man — and  select 
out  of  all  deaths  the  worst  we  have 
heard  of,  and  the  most  undeserved  and 
wantonly  abominable,  and  then,  having, 
as  it  were,  stated  the  difificulty  far  more 
startlingly  than  Mr.  Blatchford  could 
possibly  state  it,  we  write  calmly  over 
the  horror  we  have  selected,  "  Sic  Deus 
dilexit  mu7idu7ii  " — *'  So  God  loved  the 
world  "  1 

Tliat  must  be  very  puzzling  to  be- 


ginners, and  so,  I  think,  they  may  quite 
fairly  say  to  us  :  ''This  seems  a  great 
paradox.  You  seem  to  laugh  either  at 
us,  or  at  pain  and  defeat  and  disease 
and  death.  How  do  you  get  to  this 
position  ?  " 

Perhaps,  if  folk  asked  this  before 
they  began  to  refute  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages,  they  would  not  be  quite  so  sure 
that  "  the  poetical  and  pleasing  theory 
of  a  Heavenly  Father  and  God  of  Love 
is  a  delusion,"  as  Mr.  Blatchford  is. 

But,  first,  let  me  tell  those  who  know 
already  that  it  is  no  delusion,  that  such 
knowledge  came  to  the  children  of 
men  with  slowness  and  great  difificulty ; 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  past  ages 
of  the  world  have  not  attained  to  it, 
and  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  races  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  found  it ;  that 
David  himself,  in  the  Seventy-Third 
Psalm,  had  enormous  difificulty  in  think- 
ing that  there  was  intelligence  and 
knowledge  in  the  chief  power  of  the 
world,  the  Most  High,  and  still  more 
in  believing  that  God  could  actually 
love  those  who  were  of  a  clean  heart. 
He  as  nearly  as  possible  said,  "  even  as 
they,"  or  "  have  with  you,"  to  the  fra- 
tricidal Atheists.  Consequently  we 
must  neither  be  astonished  nor  angry 
that  men  find  the  same  difficulty  of 
belief  among  ourselves,  because  the 
belief  in  a  Heavenly  Father  seems 
rather  paradoxical. 

How  do  we  arrive  at  it  ?  Before 
answering  that,  I  want  to  say  two 
things  :  First,  that  if  we  suppose  the 
world  to  be  a  big  machine  of  whirling 
wheels,  made  up  of  lifeless  stuff,  and 
if  we  think  that  this  machine  has  a 
maker  and  engineer,    who    sets   it  all 
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whizzing  and  clattering  round,  and  who 
then  either  interferes  with  it  now  and 
then,  or  else  does  not  interfere  with  it, 
then  I  think  Mr.  Blatchford's  shot  hits  us 
between  wind  and  water.  The  engineer 
who  really  meant  his  machine  to  stamp 
out  happiness  or  health,  and  failed  to 
make  it  do  so,  is  not  a  Divine  En- 
gineer, certainly,  and  cannot  be  wor- 
shipped, even  if  he  exists.  Only,  you 
will  observe,  please,  that  in  this  line  of 
argument  there  are  three  assumptions  : 
(i)  That  the  world  is  an  engine. 

(2)  That  the  engineer  (if  there  is  one) 
is  outside  and  apart  from  his  work. 

(3)  That  he  meant  to  manufacture 
pleasure  out  of  his  machine,  but  fails  to 
do  so. 

Each  of  these  propositions  I  find 
hard  to  accept  as  reasonable. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
this — that  we  must  not  be  alarmed 
when  things  turn  out  to  be  paradoxes. 
Mr.  Blatchford,  for  instance,  believes 
in  Evolution.  So  far  as  I  understand 
it — from  J.  H.  Newman,  and  Darwin, 
and  other  exponents — I  think  he  is 
quite  right.  But  evolution  means  un- 
wrapping or  rolling  out  things.  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  plain  question  :  "Was 
the  thing  unwrapped  or  unrolled  ever 
in  its  wrapping?  Suppose  an  amoeba 
develops  into  a  fish,  or  anthropoid  ape 
into  man.  Was  the  fish  in  the  amoeba 
and  the  man  in  the  ape  ?  Yes  or  no  ?  " 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  is  both  "  Yes  " 
and  "  No  " — "  Yes,"  because  if  he  had 
not  been  in  he  could  never  have  come 
out,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
evolution,  only  transformation.  "  No," 
because,  unless  the  fish  or  man  had 
come  out,  he  would  not  have  really 
been  in.  It  would  not  then  be  evolu- 
tion, but  status  quo. 

If  this  is  nonsense,  because  it  is 
paradox,  then  Evolution  is  nonsense, 
and  science  is  nonsense,  and  mind  is 
nonsense,  and  much  else  besides. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  gird  up 
our  loins,  and,  as  it  were,  look  frankly 
at  the  Universe  for  our  little  selves.  It 
is  certainly  a   wonderful   sight — stars, 


and  grass,  and  seas,  and  all  growing 
and  fading — growing  out  of  gas  and 
nothing  (or  next  to  nothing)  by  mys- 
terious powers  we  call  gravity,  capillary 
attraction,  assimilation,  and  all  sorts. 
It  seems  possible  to  learn  how  worlds 
came  to  be,  not  ivhat  they  are.  A 
savage  can  soon  learn  how  I  write,  but 
not  what  I  write — by  what  I  write  we 
mean  what  meaning,  thoughts,  ideas,  I 
write.  No  amount  of  how  and  when 
tells  us  what  and  why^  does  it  ? 

Well,  I  see  evolved  great  power  in 
the  Universe,  flaming  heat,  fierce  lights, 
huge  weights,  unspanned  space,  the 
birth  and  the  death  of  planets.  That 
great  power  which  is  evolved  must  be 
evolved  out  of  something  at  least  as 
powerful.  If  you  see  a  wave  in  the 
sea  strong  enough  to  move  your  sand 
castle  at  once,  you  may  say,  quite 
reasonably,  "  The  sea  is  stronger  than 
my  sand  castle."  But  if  the  wave  does 
not  wash  down  your  castle,  you  cannot 
argue  that  the  sea  is  not  strong  enough 
to  do  so,  can  you?  The  Universe 
shows  power ;  but  we  cannot  argue 
that  it  shows  weakness,  because  what- 
ever is  shown  is  power,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  power.  We  can  only  say 
this  wave  is  not  strong ;  much  power  is 
not  put  forth  by  the  sea  or  the 
Universe. 

So  we  may  argue,  from  beholding 
power  manifested,  that  there  is  power 
within ;  from  power  which  has  come 
out  in  the  world  we  may  argue  that 
God  has  might.  We  see  His  might — a 
wave  of  it  in  the  sun  and  the  hills,  and 
so  on ;  but  you  cannot  say,  "  The 
steam-hammer  taps,  but  does  not 
crack  a  nut :  it  is  weak,"  nor  that 
where  there  is  small  power  put  forth,  as 
in  a  butterfly's  stamp,  that  God  is  weak. 

Now,  I  see  present — evolved,  if  you 
like — in  the  Universe  intelligence 
in  men  (and  dogs,  too,  and  other 
things).  I  cannot  see  a  quart  and 
fancy  it  came  out  of  a  pint  pot,  nor 
can  I  see  intelligence  and  imagine  it  to 
be  evolved  out  of  blockish  non-intelli- 
gence.    If  any  corner  of  the  Universe 
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shows  a  spark  of  intelligence,  then  I 
seem  to  see  that  the  stuff  out  of  which 
the  Universe  is  made  must  be  intelli- 
gentj  too.  He  that  planted  the  eye, 
shall  He  not  see?  He  that  made  the 
ear,  shall  He  not  hear?  But  we  can- 
not argue  negatively,  He  that  made 
blindness,  shall  He  not  be  blind  ? 
because  blindness  is  not  something, 
but  only  the  want  of  something. 
Sight  may  be  a  big  wave  or  a  small 
wave,  but  you  cannot  say  that  the  sea 
is  weaker  than  the  wave,  only  stronger. 

Therefore  men  argue,  I  think,  un- 
answerably, that  from  intelligence, 
consciousness,  wisdom  in  the  man 
w^orld,  there  must  be  something  at 
least  as  intelligent,  at  least  as  con- 
scious, and  at  least  as  wise,  in  the 
power  which  shows  itself  in  man,  in 
the  sea  of  which  man  is  the  wave ; 
and  that  is  what  we  mean  by  God. 

But  not  only  are  there  wits — there 
is  something  finer :  Mercy,  pity, 
charity  to  be  seen  in  some  men — in- 
deed, in  most  men.  There  is  this 
power  of  tenderness  in  the  wave — this 
colour  in  the  ray.  Can  we  reasonably 
say  that  the  sea  is  less  than  its  wave  ? 
or  the  ray  more  brilliant  than  the 
light  which  darted  it  forth  ? 

Now,  suppose  we  take  an  extreme 
instance  of  mercy — of  a  man  laying 
down  his  life  for  others,  his  friends, 
or  even  his  enemies.  Then  the  wave 
of  mercy  is  a  large  and  deep  one,  and 
from  that  I  argue  that  the  ocean  of 
mercy  must  be  as  deep,  or  even  deeper, 
than  that.  But  if  the  deep  of  man's 
pity  is  too  shallow  to  cover  this  or  that 
cruel  enemy,  I  cannot  argue  that  God's 
mercy   is   as   easily  bottomed,  can  I  ? 

Now  listen  how  Mr.  Bla.tchford  rea- 
sons :  *'  BHndness,  epilepsy,  leprosy, 
madness  fall  like  a  dreadful  blight 
upon  a  myriad  of  God's  children,  and 
the  Heavenly  Father  gives  neither 
guidance  nor  consolation.  Only  man 
helps  man.  Only  man  pities.  Only 
man  tries  to  save." 

You  see,  Mr.  Blatchford  grants  too 
much.      If  man  guides  and  consoles, 


if  man  pities  and  tries  to  save,  then 
thatdearhuman  help  and  compassion  isa 
ray,  or  many  rays,  from  the  Great  Light. 

I  knew  a  boy  once,  Charles  Lock, 
who  saved  another  from  drowning, 
and,  having  pushed  his  friend  on  to  a 
rock,  was  swept  away  by  the  race  of 
the  channel,  and  died.  He  is  buried 
in  Clevedon  Churchyard,  and  they 
have  written  over  his  bones  :  "  Here- 
by perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  for 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren." 

That  was  when  Mr.  Blatchford  was 
in  socks ;  and  now  he  comes  to  teach 
us  the  sacredness  of  man's  work  for 
man.  I  don't  know  why  men  die, 
though  I  can  see  that  without  the 
"  last  enemy "  the  world  would  be 
unspeakably  harsher  and  more  acridly 
competitive  and  internecine  than  it 
is.  But  I  know  that  our  bit  is  to 
fight  for  health,  and  to  love  the  life  of 
men  ;  and  if  death  or  blindness  comes, 
to  recognise  that  breath  or  eyeballs  are 
temporary  splashes  and  ripples  of 
the  great  sea.  If  I  have  had  them 
ever,  I  am  part  of  that  larger  life  which 
evolved  them,  contains  them,  and  can 
easily  reproduce  them  in  me. 

I  have  shown  you  that  a  belief  in 
our  Heavenly  Father  is  not  unreason- 
able. Now  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
without  it  the  brotherhood  of  men  is 
a  meaningless  expression.  There  is 
no  other  reason,  except  our  funda- 
mental unity,  why  we  should  not 
treat  man  as  a  living  tool,  so  far  as 
we  can — enslave  him,  exploit  him,  pit 
one  man  against  another  for  our  plea- 
sure or  profit.  Why  on  earth  should 
we  not  use  Chinamen  to  lower  the 
wages  and  the  insolence  of  Kaffirs  and 
Cornish  miners,  if  we  are  not  really 
all  limbs  of  a  living  social  whole? 
Our  wits,  our  lust  of  diamonds,  our 
powers  and  position  all  point  one  way 
— towards  slavery. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was 
reasonable.  He  was  an  Individualist. 
He  believed  in  self-help,  m  life  as  ^ 
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scramble,  where  the  strong  boys  are 
to  get  all  the  lollipops,  and  he  wanted 
all  legs  untied,  so  that  everyone  could 
struggle  for  his  share.  But  Mr. 
Blatchford  has  no  such  illusions.  He 
is  co-operative,  social  in  his  aims. 
He  does  not  want  us  to  scramble  for 
loaves  and  fish,  but  to  sit  down  by 
fifties,  and  be  served  in  order.  I 
cannot  see  how,  if  he  thinks  in  a 
straight  line,  he  can  be  an  Individualist 
in  religion,  and  how,  if  he  believes  in 
men  being  brothers,  he  can  disbelieve 
in  a  Universal  Father. 
Mr.  Blatchford  says  : — 

"  It    is    better    to    work   for   the 

general  good,  to  help  our  weak  or 

friendless   fellow-creatures,    than    to 

pray  for  our  own  grace,  or  benefit, 

or   pardon.     Work   is    nobler    than 

prayer,  and  far  more  dignified." 

I  think  we  can  agree  here.     Let  us 

try.     I    hear   that   our   butcher   has  a 

stroke,    and    I    hurry   off  to  see    him, 

anxious  to    work,  as  my   teacher  tells 

me.     What   can    I   do   for  him?     He 

wants   fruit.     Well,  I  can  bicycle  and 

get  him  some.     On  the   way    I    meet 

his  doctor,  who  says  the   poor  fellow 

has  incipient  hemorrhage  on  the  brain, 

and    he    is    worrying  himself  into  real 

apoplexy.     So  I  go  back  to  cheer  him. 

"  Work  is  nobler  than  prayer,  and  far 

more  dignified,"  I  say  to  myself.     But 

I  can't  cheer  him,  being  worried  myself, 

and  I  sit  by  his  bed,  and  just  long  to 

be  able  to  do  something,  and  still  I 

can't.     So  I  have  just  to  pray  for  grace 

for  myself  to  cheer  him,  and  for  grace 

for  him  to  be  cheered  and  patient ;  and 

that  is  work,   too,   and,  being  work,  is 

"far    more    dignified"     than    itself — 

which,  of  course,  is  nonsense ;  but  Mr. 

Blatchford's  nonsense,  and  not  mine. 

As  to  the  service  of  man,  it  is  easy 
to  talk  about,  but  wants  a  lot  of  grace 
(or  gracefulness)  and  pardon  (because 
we  are  hardly  good  enough  for  it),  and 
needs  benefits — to  pass  on. 

Service  of  man?  A  potman,  I 
believe,  serves  his  customers.  That 
is  certainly   the   service  of  man,  is  it 


not  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  sneer  at  pot- 
men at  all.  I  rather  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  that  people  who  bring 
drink  to  the  thirsty  are,  so  far,  doing 
a  Christian  work,  and  are,  indeed,  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,"  you  will 
answer  ;  "  but  the  work  of  a  potman  is 
not  always  good.  He  often  brings 
drink  to  those  who  have  had  enough 
already." 

Certainly  ;  but  that  is  the  service  of 
man,  is  it  not  ?  Or  perhaps  you  would 
call  it  the  disservice  of  man,  because 
he  is  doing  harm  ?  But  the  action  is 
the  same,  whether  he  brings  the  first 
pot  to  quench  thirst,  or  the  last  to 
quench  sense.  The  potman  is  serving 
man,  though  he  begins  by  serving  the 
man  in  man,  and  ends  by  serving  the 
beast  in  man. 

Perhaps  we  must,  before  we  talk 
about  the  service  of  man,  ask  whether 
you  mean  the  service  of  the  good  in 
man  or  of  the  bad  in  man  ? 

Take  one  more  instance.  A  friend 
of  mine  is  a  thief.  I  direct  him  to  a 
certain  dumpy  British  paterfamilias 
walking  in  the  Strand,  and  say  :  "  Dive 
into  that  fob  pocket  while  that  gentle- 
man is  sneering  at  Porkin  and  Snob." 

Is  that  the  service  of  man  ?  My 
friend  the  pickpocket  says  that  he  is 
well  served,  and  a  pickpocket  is  a  man 
for  a'  that. 

"But  what  about  the  man  from 
whom  he  steals?"  you  say.  "  I  don't 
call  it  service  of  man  if  you  rob  Bob 
to  serve  Bill,  for  by  service  of  man  we 
mean  of  man  generally,  not  of  this  man 
against  that  man." 

O  !  I  see ;  by  service  of  man  you 
mean,  first,  the  service  of  what  is  good 
and  wholesome  in  man — 7iot  bringing 
gin  and  plum  cake  into  hospitals,  but 
sending  surgeons  with  lancets ;  not 
bringing  rack-rents  to  rapacious  land- 
lords, and  swag  to  burglars,  and  so  on  ? 
And,  secondly,  you  mean  by  service  of 
man,  service,  not  of  some  men  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  of  communal, 
social,  or  catholic  man  ? 
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You  would  not  count  it  to  be  the 
service  of  man  if  I  took  the  cod-liver 
oil  from  one  consumptive,  Smith,  to 
give  it  to  another,  Brown,  equally 
deserving,  because  man  in  general 
would  not  be  served  at  all,  and  by 
service  of  man  you  mean  man  in 
general,  and  the  ideal  man  in  general 
whom  you  see  and  find  in  Smith  and 
Brown,  and  whom  you  really  wish  to 
serve  ? 

That  seems  quite  right,  in  all  but  one 
particular,  and  that  is  the  language 
which  you  use.  May  we  suggest  that 
you  can  put  what  you  want  into  a  mono- 
syllable— that  you  need  not  talk  about 
serving  the  ideal  in  man  or  the  social 
communal-man-in-general-in-man  ?  it  is 
shorter  and  better  just  to  say  that  by 
all  this  you  mean  to  say  "  Serve  Christ." 
Then  we  can  all  understand  one 
another,  and  can  agree,  and  can  leave 
our  squabbles  and  disputes,  and  unite 
in  trying  to  get  reforms  brought  about 
which  are  grievously  hindered  by  Re- 
actionary Materialism,  Fatalism,  Deter- 
minism, Pilatism,  Barrabism,  disbelief, 
and  low  spirits  generally. 

"  Holiness  ! "  says  Mr.  Blatchford. 
"  The  people  are  being  robbed ;  the 
people  are  being  cheated ;  the  people 
are  being  lied  to ;  the  people  are  being 
despised,  and  neglected,  and  ruined 
body  and  soul." 

"  Holiness  ! "  we  answer.  "  Yes,  if 
all  these  unholy  things  are  about,  and 
as  fierce  and  dominant  as  you  describe, 
it  is  about  time  we  got  a  little  holiness 


to  mate  and  master  them  " ;  and  I 
don't  see  that  we  shall  get  much  by 
kicking  out  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  adding  a  dozen  "  nots "  to  the 
Creed. 

Whatever  benefits  are  to  be  obtained 
from  unholiness,  we  seem  already  to 
enjoy  to  the  full.  I  have  not  observed 
that  the  envy,  greed,  covetousness, 
anger,  pride,  lust,  and  sloth  of  the 
poor  have  diminished  these  things  in 
the  rich,  or  that  the  same  things  in  the 
rich  have  diminished  them  in  the  poor, 
so  that  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
railing  against  holiness,  of  which  there 
seems  all  too  little,  and  then  saying : 
"  What  we  want  is  citizenship,  human 
sympathy,  public  spirit,  daring  agita- 
tors, stern  reformers,  drains,  houses, 
schoolmasters,  clean  water,  truth-speak- 
ing, soap,  and  Socialism." 

Unholiness  does  not  seem  to  breed 
much  of  these  things.  They  come  in 
their  only  noble  forms  as  the  result 
of  wisdom  and  great  thoughts  in  our 
citizens,  which,  as  Plato  says,  are  "The 
best  sentinels  that  God  has  given  to 
watch  and  ward  the  souls  of  men." 
They  do  not  spring  from  despising 
the  Ideal  City,  but  from  beholding 
it  steadfastly  and  ceaselessly,  and 
ordering  ourselves,  our  towns,  counties, 
countries,  and  world  by  the  laws  of  no 
other  city  than  this,  of  which  the 
pattern,  says  Plato,  "is  laid  up  in 
Heaven  for  us  to  gaze  upon,"  and 
which  Churchmen  think  is  even  nearer 
than  that  in  the  Church  itself. 
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itself  was  entirely  lifeless,  could  not 
exist  as  a  working  hypothesis  for  any 
long  period.  And,  indeed,  a  little 
philosophy  soon  showed  the  early 
scientists  their  errors.  It  was  un- 
tenable, so  they  gave  it  up,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all 
the  better  accredited  scientists  of  later 
years  have  utterly  disclaimed  it. 

Haeckel,  who  is  sometimes  mis- 
takenly called  a  Materialist,  repudi- 
ates the  idea  that  Science  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  "the  Materialism 
which  denies  the  existence  of  spirit, 
and  describes  the  Universe  as  a  heap 
of  dead  atoms."  Indeed,  he  admits — 
but  very  foolishly,  as  I  shall  show 
presently — that  modern  Science  in 
many  ways  resembles  Deism. 

Practically,  he  is  as  far  from  our 
position  as  the  Materialist  was.  He 
has  only  been  forced  by  a  study  of 
philosophy  which  scientific  men  once 
ignorantly  despised,  much  as  they 
despise  religion  now,  to  renew  the 
attack  in  another  form. 

Huxley,  in  his  Physical  Basis  of  Life ^ 
says  it  (the  theory  of  Materialism)  "is 
as  utterly  devoid  of  justification  as 
the  most  baseless  theological  dogma." 
Again,  speaking  of  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties of  living  matter,  he  says :  "  Its 
chemical  composition  contains  the  so- 
called  protein,  which  has  never  yet 
been  obtained  except  as  a  product" 
of  living  bodies. 

Darwin  says  :  "  If  we  consider  the 
whole  Universe,  the  mind  refuses  to 
look  at  it  as  the  outcome  of  chance — 
that  is,  without  design  or  purpose." 
When  it  was  claimed  that  his  views 
explain  the  Universe,  he  called  it,  "a 
most  monstrous  exaggeration." 

Finally,  let  us  take  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  He  says :  "  The  tendency 
is  less  to  a  Universe  of  dead  matter 
than  to  a  Universe  everywhere  alive." 
And,  again,  "considering  that,  finally, 
I  have  taught  that  force,  as  we  know 
it,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  conditional 
effect  of  the  uncotiditioned  cause,  the 
unknowable  " — italics  mine — "  I  might 


reasonably  have  thought  no  one  would 
have  called  me  a  Materialist." 

So,  you  see.  Science  has  made  what 
it  calls  a  re-statement  of  the  position. 
It  has  "gone  to  Canossa,"  though  it 
said  it  would  not ;  that  is  to  say,  speak- 
ing plainly,  it  has  bowed  the  knee  to 
philosophy,  and  embodied  the  ideas  of 
Spinoza,  the  "  God-intoxicated  philoso- 
pher" of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nay,  it  has  gone  further,  describing  a 
parabola  like  some  wandering  star,  and 
its  God  may  almost  be  described  in  the 
words  of  the  most  Ancient  Brahm  :  "  I 
am  the  sun  and  moon.  I  am  the 
brilliancy  in  flame,  the  sounds  in 
air,  the  fragrance  in  earth,  the  eternal 
seed  in  all  things  that  exist,  the  life  in 
all.  I  am  the  goodness  of  the  good. 
I  am  the  beginning,  middle,  end,  eter- 
nal in  time,  the  birth  and  death  of  all." 

It  is  granted,  then,  that  Science  has 
shifted  ground.  For  example,  the  con- 
ception of  chemistry  has  been  revolu- 
tionised within  our  time;  and  astronomy 
as  a  science  has  been  continually  recast, 
the  movements  of  the  planets  at  one 
time  being  described  as  in  cycles,  then 
in  epicycles,  afterwards  in  ellipses,  and 
finally — up,  to  the  present  time — in 
spirals.  A  wonderful  thing  about  it  was 
that  the  elliptic  movement  was  demon- 
strated to  be  absolutely  correct  by  the 
eclipses.  But  then  it  was  remembered 
that  Tycho  Brahe  had  foretold  them 
just  as  correctly  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  epicycle  ! 

I  do  not  mention  these  cases  to 
discredit  Science.  God  forbid !  We 
can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  the 
astronomer  and  the  chemist  for  the 
new  worlds  they  have  discovered,  and 
as  for  me,  I  shall  always  consider  it  a 
bounden  duty,  as  my  Catechism 
teaches,  to  order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  before  my  betters.  But  I 
do  mention  it  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  differentiate  between  Religion  and 
Science,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  that  its  processes  are  certain, 
whereas  Religion  can  depend  on 
nothing  but  feeling.     I  deny  both  con- 
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elusions,  (i)  Science,  no  less  than 
religion,  depends  ultimately  on  a 
postulate  —  an  assumption;  (2)  Re- 
ligion does  not  depend  merely  on 
emotion,  but  also  on  reason  and  intel- 
lect. Lest  we  should  despise  emotion, 
however,  or  leave  it  out  as  a  factor,  I 
would  again  appeal  to  one  of  our 
opponents.  "  At  any  rate,  one  signifi- 
cant truth  is  made  clear,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer — I  venture  to  call  him  so 
indifferently,  without  the  prefix,  as  one 
of  the  immortals — "  that  in  the  genesis 
of  a  system  of  thought  the  emotional 
nature  is  a  large  factor — perhaps  as 
large  a  factor  as  the  intellectual 
nature." 

One  thing  must  be  clearly  perceived 
by  the  quotations  I  have  given  from 
representative  men  hostile  to  what  I 
may  call,  in  the  language  of  accommo- 
dation. Revealed  Religion — this  :  that 
the  old  dogmatic  Atheism  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  dead  as  Queen 
Anne.  Persons  like  Gustave  Flourens 
and  the  man  in  the  park,  who  contend 
that  it  is  a  first  duty  to  banish  any 
idea  of  God,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
real  progress  till  every  trace  of  Religion 
is  rooted  out — these  are  a  negligible 
quantity ;  they  may  be  said  not  to 
exist. 

Of  Agnosticism,  Deism,  Pantheism, 
Positivism,  Secularism,  Pessimism,  and 
the  rest  as  systems  of  philosophy,  what 
can  I  say,  except  to  ask  the  pardon  of 
their  adherents  for  thus  lumping  them 
together  in  so  heterogeneous  a  com- 
pany? Besides,  my  space  is  limited, 
and  my  time,  as  a  "poor  little  curate." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  all  have  a  banner  and 
a  following  ;  they  are  all  rival  systems 
to  Theism  ;  and  I  may  say,  with  equal 
truth,  they  are  all  rival  systems  to  one 
another. 

I  cannot  speak  of  them  in  detail, 
but  I  will  undertake  to  prove  what  I 
shall  now  afifirm,  if  it  be  necessary, 
and,  on  this  understanding,  I  will  ask 
you  to  take  my  word  for  what  I  say 
— supported,  of  course,  by  your  own 
knowledge,    which     may     easily     be 


superior  to  my  own — that  they  are  all 
utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  cos- 
mical  phenomena  ;  that  they  all  fail  to 
satisfy  the  great  generic  instincts  in 
man  as  to  love  and  morality  and  the 
deep  things  of  the  soul ;  that  they  all 
fail  to  give  us  assurance  of  an  immor- 
tality which  can  in  any  sense  be 
desired  as  the  fulfilment  of  our  human 
desires. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  philosophy 
for  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  a 
very  little  while :  Idealism.  The  old 
preachers  of  this  cult,  like  Schelling 
and  Hagel,  made  a  fundamental  error 
in  ignoring  the  methods  of  true  science, 
and  creating  an  imaginary  one  of  their 
own,  which  was  so  obviously  absurd 
that  their  philosophy  fell  into  dis- 
credit. 

But  the  fashion  of  it  has  revived  : 
it  no  longer  invents  a  scientific  formu- 
lary of  its  own,  but  accepts  what  the 
Scientific  Monists  provide,  with  this 
tremendous  reservation :  that  scien- 
tific truths  are  not  what  scientific 
men  suppose,  /.<?.,  concrete  truths, 
but  abstract.  This  visible  Universe 
— well,  it  simply  has  no  existence 
external  to  ourselves,  and — mark  this 
— instead  of  mind  being  the  creature 
of  substance,  substance  is  the  mere 
creature  of  mind. 

At  first  sight,  their  fundamental 
seems  too  absurd  to  discuss  ;  but 
reflect,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it 
is  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason- 
ableness. First  appearances  are 
nearly  always  deceptive.  A  simple 
observer  naturally  thinks  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  world  of  objective  reali- 
ties existing  independent  of  himself. 
By-and-by,  however,  he  .realises  that 
a  flower  is  not  the  same  to  him  and 
the  man  who  is  colour-blind  or  lacks 
the  sense  of  smell :  that  music  does 
not  convey  the  same  meaning  to  him 
and  the  man  who  is  deaf  to  the  "  con- 
course of  sweet  sounds " :  that,  in 
short,  things  exist  only  relatively  to  our 
own  sensibility.  So  he  will  realise, 
with  a  wider  mental  horizon,  that  the 
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vibrating  ether  might  project  light 
waves  and  sound  waves  for  all  time  in 
space,  but  without  the  receiving  eye  or 
ear  to  transform  them  into  light  and 
sound,  Nature  might  remain  as  dark 
and  silent  as  the  tomb. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Idealistic  philosophy,  disbelieving  in 
external  reality,  is  contrary  both  to 
the  teaching  of  Science  and  Religion. 
I  only  mention  it  to  show  how  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  each  other  are 
the  teachings  of  men  who  oppose  the 
principles  of  our  religion,  and  to 
afford  the  Idealist  an  opportunity 
of  condemning  Monists  like  Huxley, 
Spencer,  and  Haeckel,  as  they  them- 
selves have  condemned  the  Material- 
ists. In  a  process  of  elimination,  it  is 
sometimes  allowable  to  make  use  of 
such  antagonisms. 

Science,  according  to  Professor 
Ward,  the  Idealist — and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  —  teaches  that  every- 
thing, conscious  life  included,  is 
evolved  from  substance  by  a  process 
of  mechanical  laivs^  a?id  that  the  actions 
of  living  creations  have  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose^ but  this  sense  of  purpose  does  not 
determine  their  action. 

Consider  this  hypothesis  of  the 
Scientific  Monists : 

1.  We  are  "  evolved  from  substance 
by  a  process  of  mechanical  laws."  I 
do  not  see  where  they  get  the 
authority  for  such  an  audacious  state- 
ment ;  but  suppose  we  try  to  accept 
it  with  our  eyes  shut  —  what  then  ? 
Does  it  explain  anything?  What  is 
the  driving  power  in  this  "  process  of 
mechanical  laws "  ?  Where  and  in 
what  is  the  virtue  by  which  we  enjoy 
a  living  relationship  to  each  other  ? 
What  determines  the  trend  of  evolu- 
tion ?  Without  some  explanation — 
which  I  know  they  cannot  give  me — 
I  must  decline  to  accept  their  state- 
ment as  adequate.  After  all,  it  is 
only  a  cast-iron  model  of  an  engine 
that  won't  work. 

2.  Our  "actions  have  a  sense  of 
purpose,   but   this    sense   of    purpose 


does  not  determine  our  action."  This 
sense  of  purpose,  then,  like  the  generic 
sense  of  immortality  and  a  hundred 
other  expansive  senses,  is  only  a  make- 
believe,  seeming  to  be  something  when 
it  is  nothing,  and  to  exercise  a  power 
which  it  does  not  really  possess  ;  so 
that  a  man  is  no  more  a  real  partici- 
pant in  the  life-drama  than  the  mario- 
nettes, or  the  automatic  gentlemen 
whom  I  saw  striking  the  clock  bells 
in  Cheapside  to-day.  Is  this  a  working 
hypothesis  ?  And  in  persistently  ask- 
ing such  questions  the  practical  man 
will  perceive  the  sacredness  of  common 
sense,  as  he  will  also  perceive  the  non- 
sense which  is  neither  believable  nor 
sacred.  We  know  the  hypothesis  won't 
work,  for  if  man  could  possibly  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  a  machine- 
made  creature  of  a  day,  and  that  his 
actions  are  no  more  determined  by  his 
own  personality  than  a  wave  of  the  sea 
determines  its  motion,  what  do  you 
think  the  human  race  would  come  to 
in  ten  centuries  ?  Why,  pure  animal- 
ism. Even  the  shadow  of  fatalism 
destroys  those  on  whom  it  rests ;  but 
the  thing  itself — why,  it  would  sap 
all  the  foundations  of  the  higher  life, 
and  man,  when  the  process  had  worked 
itself  out,  would  revert  to  type. 

Letourneau,  a  disciple  of  the  Monist 
School,  seems  to  think  he  is  saying  a 
fine  thing  when  he  is  smashing  our 
"hallucinations  "  and  reducing  humanity 
to  its  machine  -  made  proportions. 
Listen  to  him :  "  The  human  being, 
then,"  when  he  has  been  in  the 
machine-shop  of  the  Monists,  "knows 
that  his  poor  personality  is  but  a 
passing  existence,  since  it  springs  only 
from  the  ephemeral  grouping  of  in» 
destructible  atoms,  which  the  shock 
of  death  will  one  day  disperse.  From 
this  moment  man  is  really  a  man." 
Whatever  M.  Letourneau  feels,  I  am 
not  sensible  of  any  exhilaration.  I 
don't  feel,  on  reading  this,  that  for 
the  first  time  I  am  really  a  man  ;  but 
M.  Letourneau  must  pardon  my  want 
of  perception. 
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But  the  Monists  condemn  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  mouth,  for 
though  they  reject  purpose  as  a  factor 
in  organic  evolution,  yet  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  individual  can 
mean  nothing  but  that ;  they  cannot 
account  for  it  by  any  other  postulate  of 
their  own. 

I  have  spoken  of  Idealism.  It  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  Scientific 
Monism — that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of 
substance  and  mechanical  laws — be- 
cause it  asserts  that  they  have  no 
existence  save  subjectively.  Need  I 
say  that  this  School  is  as  much 
opposed  to  our  Theistic  conception  as 
the  other?  Need  I  refute  its  weak- 
ness ?  No,  for  it  is  too  clearly  demon- 
strable. To  tell  us  that  the  visible 
world  and  the  great  Cosmos  would 
cease  to  exist  if  every  human  being  died 
is  an  absurdity.  Hume  once  and  for 
all  disposed  of  their  arguments  years 
ago. 

And  yet  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  the 
later  Agnostic  scientists  confess  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  no 
certainty,  for  the  existence  of  a  world 
external  to  ourselves  by  any  process  of 
reason,  but  that  it  is  apprehended  only 
by  the  generic  instinct  of  men  or  by  an 
act  of  faith.  So  that  they,  too,  have  to 
adopt  our  methods  and  appeal  to  some- 
thing outside  of  pure  reason  in  account- 
ing for  phenomena. 

All  mechanical  systems  fail.  They 
are  no  explanations,  only  contradictions. 
Even  the  new  theory  of  the  Monists 
that  the  Universe  consists  of  bodies 
separated  by  ether,  equally  with  the  old 
— that  it  consists  of  material  bodies 
separated  by  empty  space — both  fail, 
both  can  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity  by 
logical  methods,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
assumptions  which  the  Monists  make 
with  regard  to  the  organic,  and  especially 
the  moral  world. 

And  yet  some  men  prefer  the 
methods  of  Science  to  those  of  Religion, 
opposing  what  is  not  necessarily  and 
essentially  opposed,  because,  in  their 
estimation,  the  former  is  sure  of  itself, 


and  only  makes  statements  which  it 
can  substantiate,  whereas  Religion  is 
subjective,  and  sentimental,  and  per- 
ceptive. 

Have  we  ever  realised  to  what 
absurdity  the  analytical  faculty  can 
reduce  our  ideas,  unless  it  is  balanced 
by  synthesis?  And  this  both  in  the 
cosmic  and  moral  world — the  domain 
of  Science  and  Religion  equally.  If 
we  have  not,  then  the  first  and  most 
necessary  lesson  in  controversy  has 
been  missed. 

Again,  have  we  realised  that  moral 
and  religious  ideas  cannot  be  made  in- 
telligible to  mere  logical  understanding, 
nor  be  verified  by  any  evidence  which 
is  outside  of  and  lower  than  them- 
selves ?  They  belong — like  music  and 
art,  and  the  instinct  for  beauty  of  colour, 
and  form,  and  sound — to  a  sphere  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  namely, 
the  sphere  of  perception,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  those  logical  or  critical 
faculties  on  which  Science  chiefly  relies. 
If  we  have  not  learned  this  second 
lesson  also,  controversy  is  bound  to 
prove  barren. 

For  the  scientific  man  and  the  re- 
ligious man  to  fight,  each  with  their  own 
proper  weapons,  is  to  beat  the  air ;  they 
do  not  come  nigh  each  other.  At  best, 
they  can  only  utter  loud  challenges, 
while  the  spectator  sees  all  the  time 
that  the  fight  in  reality  never  comes 
off. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Science  does 
not  seem  reconcilable  with  religion. 
The  great  wonder  would  be  if  it  did. 
Science  cannot  even  be  reconciled  to 
itself  in  its  present  state.  We  must 
feel — if  we  study  it  fairly  and  "  without 
bias,"  as  Spencer  would  remind  us — 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
solution,  and  very  few  facts,  compara- 
tively, have  been  precipitated. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  admit  quite 
freely,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
neither  can  the  conflicting  elements  in 
our  religion  be  reconciled.  For  example, 
I  cannot  reconcile  the  Omnipotence  of 
God  with  the  existence  of  evil.     Ther^ 
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I  am  at  one  with  my  friend  Blatchford. 
Differing  from  him,  however,  in  these 
two  particulars  :  (i)  That  I  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  satisfactory  explanation  for 
the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  along 
the  route  he  is  travelling,  because  evil 
must  be  inherent,  whereas  I  do  see  a 
way  out  ultimately  along  my  road,  be- 
cause evil  is  not  inherent ;  (2)  that  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  two  con- 
flicting truths  is  no  bar  to  my  belief.  I 
find  the  same  impossibility  meeting  me 
every  way  I  turn,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
me  from  living  a  practical  life. 

Before  I  conclude  let  me  say  a  Credo, 
lest  some  perturbed  soul  should  write 
and  ask  me  if  I  really  believe  in  God. 
I  do  believe  in  God,  and  am  persuaded 
that  when  the  darkness  comes  about 
me,  and  my  strength  fails,  I  shall  touch 
God's  right  hand  in  the  darkness,  and 
be  lifted  up  and  strengthened. 

And  because  I  believe  in  God  I 
believe  in  free  will  and  in  everlasting 
life. 

Never  will  the  children  of  men  con- 
sent to  be  enslaved  by  this  base  super- 
stition, this  bhnd,  inhuman  fetish, 
called  "  Substance  and  Mechanical 
Law,"  even  though  10,000  Haeckels 
should  trumpet  it.  A  people  that  has 
once  worshipped  God  will  not  with 
open  eyes  worship  devils.  When  God 
gave  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 
became  a  living  soul,  and  could  hold  his 
forehead  to  the  sun,  then  he  became 
conscious  of  something  within  himself 
greater  than  '''' mechanical  Xdi-^ T  Again, 
when  Jesus  Christ  taught  him  to  pray 
to  the  Father,  he  became  conscious  of 
a  still  fuller  and  grander  life.  There- 
upon he  went  out  from  the  shadow  of 
bondage,  and  broke  away  from  the 
fetters  of  judicial  law,  even  as  he  had 
done  from  mechanical  law  in  the  child- 
hood of  his  days.  Then,  indeed,  he 
became  a  free  man  in  his  Father's 
house. 

Can  we  forego  that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  go  back 


by  a  revision  of  the  evolutionary  process 
"  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ?  " 

Or  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  dis- 
believe in  immortality,  the  third  great 
truth  which  Haeckel  assails  ? 

To  tell  us  that  man  is  like  a  bubble 
on  the  face  of  the  sea  to  be  re-absorbed 
may  seem  possible  to  the  scientific 
mind  which  merely  takes  account  of 
physical  causation.  But  it  is  just  here 
that  we  quarrel  with  scientific  methods. 
In  its  study  of  man's  being,  instead  of 
starting  from  the  true  centre,  which  is 
man's  self,  it  foolishly  seeks  to  dissociate 
itself  from  humanity  and  to  stand  outside 
of  itself,  merely  introducing  man  inci- 
dentally. Such  a  process  is  futile  and 
impossible  if  we  are  to  make  real 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  being.  This  is  why  the  great 
moral  perception  and  generic  faculties 
of  man  have  to  be  ignored  by  the 
Monist  in  order  to  make  human  life 
square  with  his  preconceptions.  I  have 
not  space  to  deal  with  the  great  question 
of  immortality  further  than  by  suggest- 
ing the  incapacity  of  men  like  Haeckel 
to  teach  us  :  *'  Deep "  only  "  calleth 
unto  deep." 

But  human  nature  rebels  against  their 
conclusions.  If  it  could  even  be 
reduced  to  accept  them,  I  should 
despair  of  the  future.  For  then  indeed 
the  toil  of  man  would  become  weari- 
ness and  his  aspirations  a  bitter 
mockery.  Then  the  lullaby  of  the 
mother  over  her  babe's  cradle  would 
end  in  sighs  and  the  repression  of 
despair.  Then  the  patter  of  the 
children's  feet  would  slow  down  until 
it  became  a  funeral  march  to  the  grave. 
Then  no  human  being  could  look  into 
the  face  of  his  beloved  for  pain  and 
agony  of  heart. 

But  this  can  never  be.  The  "  divine 
something "  within  me,  as  Plato  calls 
it,  assures  me  that  life  and  not  death 
is  the  end  of  man.  Let  us  take  courage 
therefore,  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  in 
His  light  we  shall  see  light. 
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I.— THE    IDEA    OF    GOD    AND    PRIMITIVE    RELIGIONS 

Prof.    Moulton,    M.A.,    D.Lix. 


The  Editor  of  the  Clarion  has  told 
us  that  no  man  should  regard  the 
subject  of  religion  as  decided  for  him 
until  he  has  read  The  Golden  Bough  by 
Dr.  Fiazer.  In  making  a  few  remarks  on 
this  subject,  I  might  comment  on  the 
immense  amount  of  open-mindedness 
which  would  result  from  the  general 
following  of  this  advice.  It  is  not 
every  working  man  that  can  afford  time 
to  read  a  book  of  1,400  pages  even  if 
he  has  access  to  a  library,  which  will 
save  him  the  365-.  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  book.  Nor  is  it  every  intelligent 
man  who  has  the  special  training  needed 
to  follow  the  intricacies  of  a  science  so 
compHcated  as  anthropology. 

Having  mentioned  this  objection,  I 
may  go  on  to  show  what  The  Golden 
Bough  really  has  to  do  with  religion. 
Let  me  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  write 
as  a  personal  friend  of  the  distinguished 
author,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  book,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
see,  as  never  before,  how  perfectly 
Christianity  was  adapted  to  the  instincts 
of  universal  human  nature.  I  do  not 
pretend,  of  course,  that  this  is  Dr. 
Frazer's  own  inference  from  the  facts 
he  has  collected  and  the  far-reaching 


theories  he  has  built  upon  them.     A 
great  and  (in  the  true  sense  of  a  much- 
abused  term)  epoch-marking   work   of 
pure  science,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  just 
as   much   or   just   as    little   concerned 
with  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  was 
The  Origin  of  Species  a  generation  ago. 
The    fact    is    that,    though    Christian 
teachers   differ   in   the   readiness  with 
which  they  can  assimilate   discoveries 
in  the  external  world,  they  all,  sooner 
or  later,  come  to  understand  that  the 
essence  of  their  faith  lies  in  a  region 
into    which    physical    science    cannot 
enter,  or  any  other  science  that  has  to 
do  with  phenomena.     Men  of  science, 
as  such,  know  no  more  about  the  riddle 
of  the  human  soul  than  they  knew  two 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and  if  religion  has 
to  do  with   the  relations  between  God 
and   the   soul,    it   is    obvious    that   its 
sphere  lies  essentially  beyond  the  range 
of  knowledge  which  is  of  things  we  see 
and  hear  and  feel.     I  am  free,  there- 
fore, to  be  Dr.  Frazer's  willing  disciple 
in  anthropological  science ;  but  if  even 
he  were  to  tell  me  that  his  science  for- 
bade  my   faith,   I   must   reply  that  it 
could  not  possibly  come  nearer  than  the 
outworks;  the  citadel  remains  secure. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  half- 
a-dozen  pages  in  his  big  book  in  which 
his  personal  deductions  from  the  inquiry 
are  even  hinted  at :  and  how  little  we 
fear  this  latest  of  the  sciences  as  a  foe 
to  Christianity  may  be  well  seen  from 
the  effort  that  many  of  us  made  to 
secure  Dr.  Frazer  for  the  chair  of  Com- 
parative Religion  in  the  Manchester 
University  (Theological  Faculty).  Per- 
sonally, I  am  quite  certain  that  our 
divinity  students  would  have  been  in 
no  danger  of  weakened  convictions 
had  we  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
leave  his  busy  Cambridge  workshop  for 
a  teaching  post  up  here. 

A  versatile  and  bitter  reviewer  of 
The  Golden  Bought  Andrew  Lang 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  a 
widely  spread  impression  that  the  book 
contains  an  offensive  attack  upon 
Christianity  in  the  famous  section  about 
Haman.  I  shall  not  discuss  this,  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  what  on  earth  the 
pother  is  all  about.  In  what  Dr. 
Frazer  himself  regards  as  a  purely 
subsidiary  passage,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  people's  choice  between  Barabbas 
and  Jesus  was  based  upon  a  kind  of 
annual  miracle-play,  in  which  one  of 
two  criminals  was  hanged  in  the  char- 
acter of  Haman,  and  the  other  feted  in 
that  of  Mordecai.  The  history  of 
this  usage,  going  back  far  into  the 
most  primitive  conditions  of  human 
thought,  is  traced  by  Dr.  Frazer  with 
immense  learning ;  but  the  actual  con- 
nection of  the  Passion  story  with  it  he 
does  not  pretend  to  prove,  but  only  to 
render  probable.  That  Christianity 
stands  to  lose  anything  even  by  its 
complete  establishment  it  puzzles  me 
to  see.  If  Jesus  really  died  "  in  the 
character  of  Haman,"  it  is  certainly  a 
very  startling  illustration  of  the  state- 
ment that  He  "was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors,"  a  statement  which  I 
read  in  a  much  older  book  than  The 
Golden  Bough. 

I  do  not,  however,  imagine  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Clarion  is  simple  enough 
to  regard   this   episode   as    the   really 


deadly  ammunition  for  which  this  great 
scientific  work  is  so  indispensable  an 
arsenal.     Long    before    God  and  Aly 
Neighbour  was  thought  of,  some  of  us 
ventured  to  predict  the  anti  Christian 
argument  which   would    be    based   on 
Dr.    Frazer's  theory.     The  book   is  a 
history  of  the  evolution  of  religion.    For 
my  present  purpose  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  calling  it  a  complete  history — just  as 
far  complete  as  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man 
is  for  the   history  of   the  evolution  of 
humanity.     But  everybody  has  by  this 
time  found  out  that  Darwin — assuming 
the  scientific  proof  of  his  hypothesis — 
only    explained    the    history    of    the 
human  body.     The  development  of  the 
brain  of  a  Shakespeare    may  now   be 
traced,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
with  approximate  certainty  through  all 
its  countless  steps,  from  the  protoplasm 
upwards.     But  are  we  any  nearer  to  an 
understanding  of  the  mysterious  /  that 
uses   the  machine  which  has  been  so 
wonderfully   prepared  ?      Even    so,    I 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Frazer 
has  probably  traced  a  large  part  of  the 
development  history  of  religion,  from 
its    most    primitive   stages    up   to   the 
point  represented  by  the  lower  strata 
of     Christianity.     His     book     throws 
light  on    the  history  and    meaning  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  superstitious  be- 
liefs   and    institutions,    everything    in 
religion  which  can  be  studied  from  the 
outside ;    but  the  soul  of  religion,  the 
nature   of    man's    innermost   relations 
with   God,    his   science    has   to   leave 
alone.       You    might   as   well    bring   a 
microscope  to  examine,  not  the  human 
brain,  but  the  mind  that  uses  it  as  its 
tool. 

I  have  said  that  this  book  teaches 
us  much  as  to  the  evolution  of  religion. 
And  why  not  ?  We  Christians  say 
that  God  "  made "  man,  and  that  He 
"revealed"  religion.  Yes,  but  these 
phrases  only  tell  us  the  result ;  they 
say  nothing  as  to  the  process.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  God  made  man  as  a 
sculptor  makes  a  model  of  clay ;  nor 
that  He  revealed  religion  by  dictating 
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a  creed  to  a  human  scribe,  who  took 
it  down  word  by  word.  If  evolution 
truly  describes  the  method  of  God's 
working  in  the  material  world,  it  seems 
natural  that  it  should  describe  His 
method  when  He  would  teach  men  the 
highest  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
Himself.  There  are  sundry  books 
which  the  R.P.A.  are  circulating,  by 
way  of  showing  how  the  idea  of  God 
came  into  men's  minds.  It  is  really 
very  superfluous  trouble  on  their  part. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  the  late  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  we  might  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  God's  way  of  teach- 
ing men  would  probably  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  methods  of  the  school- 
master or  the  journalist.  It  all  depends 
upon  our  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  postulate  a  First  Cause  for  the 
Universe.  Physical  science  has  not 
yet  found  out  how  to  do  without  one, 
and  (if  it  is  ever  safe  to  prophesy)  we 
may  say  she  never  will.  That  we  do 
not  know  how  the  first  start  was  given 
to  evolutionary  processes,  that  our 
available  methods  give  us  no  road  by 
which  we  may  find  out  God,  is  the 
utmost  a  truly  scientific  man  can 
venture  to  assert,  and  the  Bible  said 
as  much  as  this  long  ago.  Instead  of 
simply  confessing  ignorance.  Christians 
say  that  this  First  Cause  is  GOD,  and 
that  He  has  made  Himself  known  to 
them  in  their  own  consciousness,  where 
they  are  as  certain  of  His  presence  as 
they  are  of  the  air  they  breathe  But 
if  they  are  right,  the  very  definition  of 
God  excludes  restriction  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge.  If  all 
over  the  world  and  in  every  age  all  men 
have  an  idea  of  the  divine — and  the 
great  anthropologist  Tylor  has  told 
us  that  every  attempt  to  find  excep- 
tions to  that  rule  has  broken  down — 
it  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  say  that 
God  put  it  into  their  minds.  And  if 
competent  anthropologists  show  us  that 
it  arose  out  of  dreams,  ghosts,  magic, 
nature- personification,  or  anything  else, 
we  have  only  to  reply  that  these  in- 
teresting inquiries  may,  if  proved,  tell 


us  how  God  evolved  in  human  minds 
the  first  intuitions  of  Himself.  A 
whole  library  of  Rationalist  Press  books 
will  not  avail  to  make  that  answer 
other  than  rational. 

But  the  idea  of  God  is  not  the  only 
theological  conception  which  anthro- 
pology helps  us  to  trace  in  its  historical 
development.  The  Golden  Bough  is 
full  of  evidence  that  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  Divine  Being  who  becomes 
incarnate,  suffers  an  atoning  death, 
and  imparts  a  divine  life  to  those  who, 
as  it  were,  "feed  upon"  Him,  is 
abundantly  paralleled  in  the  most 
primitive  religious  rites  and  doctrines 
of  savage  or  semi-civilised  men.  The 
parallels  seem  repulsive  enough  to  a 
Christian  until  he  finds  the  key.  They 
mean  simply  that  God's  whole  plan  for 
revealing  Himself  perfectly  in  Christ 
followed  the  lines  of  human  develop- 
ment. It  was  a  development  which 
included  a  surfeit  of  ghastly,  foul,  and 
cruel  scenes.  They  follow  inevitably 
from  the  consideration  that  if  man's 
assent  to  God's  moral  law  was  to  be 
of  any  moral  worth,  was  to  be  anything 
but  mechanical,  he  must  have  power 
to  refuse  obedience.  But  the  great 
sweep  of  God's  purpose  was  not  stayed, 
and  even  in  their  darkest  rites  of 
superstition  men  were  receiving,  as 
well  as  their  capacity  allowed,  the 
germs  of  truth,  which  would  bear  fruit 
some  day.  Is  it  an  accident  that, 
whereas  deep  thinkers  and  learned 
theologians  seem  unable  to  attain  in- 
tellectual agreement  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Atonement,  simple  savages  in  Erro- 
manga  or  Uganda  or  Fiji  have  grasped 
the  fact  of  it  so  easily  ?  Their  own 
savage  beliefs  had  prepared  them  for  it ; 
and  when  the  missionaries  came,  the 
message  transformed  the  cannibal 
savage  into  a  gentle  and  kindly  man. 
There  are  still  some  cannibals  left  in 
out-of-the-way  corners.  Might  not  the 
R.P.A.  send  out  a  few  consignments  of 
books  to  enlighten  their  darkness  before 
the  Bible  can  get  to  them  ?  It  really 
seems   to   argue  lack  of  enterprise  to 
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restrict  their  publications  to  a  country 
where  the  vendors  run  no  exciting  risk 
of  being  killed  and  eaten  for  their 
pains.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
the  author  of  Merrie  England^  all  the 
more  so  because  he  confesses  that  Jesus 
Christ  inspired  him.  Would  not  his 
later  thoughts  on  Christianity  receive 
their  crowning  justification  if  he  were  to 
preach  his  gospel,  say,  to  the  wild  men 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  achieve 
results  like  those  which  made  Charles 
Darwin  a  regular  subscriber  to  a 
Christian  missionary  society  ? 

The  mention  of  missionary  societies 
suggests  another  side  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  The  relation  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions  seems 
to  be  rather  a  leading  topic  with  some 
people,  who  think  that  any  stick  will 
do  to  beat  a  dog  with.  Various  some- 
what amateurish  excursions  in  the  field 
of  comparative  religion  are  held  to 
prove  that  every  religion  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  and  rather  more  so. 
Buddhism,  in  particular,  has  become  a 
great  favourite  of  late  with  inhabitants 
of  a  country  in  which  Buddhism  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  to 
Secularism.  It  is  described  as  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  Christianity,  and  as  the 
source  of  many  conspicuous  elements 
in  the  latter.  The  things  which  hap- 
pened to  Buddha  suggested  the  things 
which  were  said  to  happen  to  Christ ; 
and,  by  way  of  making  it  easier  to 
believe  this  eminently  plausible  doc- 
trine, we  are  further  told  that  neither 
Buddha  nor  Christ  ever  existed.  The 
way  in  which  these  things  came  into 
the  fertile  brains  of  the  people  who 
invented  Buddha,  and  so  made  it 
possible  for  other  people  to  invent 
Christ,  is  explained  to  us  in  all  its 
charming  and  convincing  simplicity  in 
the  pages  of  God  and  My  Neighbour. 
It  is  all  our  old,  old  friend,  the  Solar 
Myth.  Mr.  Blatchford  or  the  R.P.A. 
— I  really  don't  know  to  whom  the 
credit  of  this  discovery  is  due — ought 
to  invest  in  a  few  modern  books. 
They  might  be  surprised  to  find  that 


the  Solar  Myth  method  of  dealing 
with  ancient  history  was  laughed  out  ot 
court  a  generation  ago  by  the  simple 
process  of  proving  almost  every  charac- 
ter in  human  annals  to  have  been 
really  only  a  fabulous  personage  in- 
vented out  of  the  daily  doings  of  the 
sun.  Professor  Tylor,  in  his  famous 
book.  Primitive  Culture,  shows  amus- 
ingly how  exceedingly  solar  Julius 
Caesar  is.  The  same  principle  has 
been  applied  to  Shakespeare  and 
Napoleon.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  to 
the  students  of  the  twenty-first  century 
that  Mr.  Blatchford  never  really  existed, 
but  was  only  a  Solar  Hero,  a  Phaethon, 
who  let  some  light  into  a  variety  of 
dark  places,  until  at  last  he  went  off 
the  road,  and  had  a  nasty  spill.  Let 
us  hope  the  story  is  not  going  to  end 
quite  so  dismally  as  its  classic  parallel. 
The  old-fashioned  Solar  Myth  is  so 
exquisitely  funny  to  all  who  know  any- 
thing about  it,  that  I  must  be  forgiven 
for  having  the  luxury  of  a  little  relaxa- 
tion. I  will  relapse  into  seriousness  at 
once  First,  as  to  the  assertions  that 
Buddhism,  Islam,  Parsism,  and  the 
rest  may  fairly  set  up  as  rivals  to 
Christianity.  They  are  best  answered 
by  the  simple  challenge  to  read  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.,  which  may 
be  seen  now  in  fifty  goodly  tomes  of  the 
Oxford  Press,  translated  by  the  best 
scholars  of  the  day.  If  any  one  can 
get  through  them,  and  then  answer 
with  a  straight  face  the  question  how 
they  compare  with  the  Bible,  he  is  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  his  prejudices.  The  taste  of 
the  whole  educated  world  might  safely 
be  appealed  to,  if  blind  partisans  are 
bent  on  belittling  the  supreme  beauty 
and  nobility  of  the  Bible.  I  might 
focus  the  universal  verdict  by  referring 
to  the  eloquent  preface  of  a  book 
entitled  Passages  of  the  Bible  Chosen 
for  Their  Literary  Beauty  and  Interest. 
The  book  is  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  the 
author  of  The  Golden  Bough.  Fancy 
pictures   of  King   Asoka,  drawn  with 
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exaggeration  that  takes  one's  breath 
away,  are  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
this  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
civilised  world. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  many  noble 
words  of  King  Asoka,  but  deeds  are 
more  than  words ;  and  when  Mr. 
Blatchford  sets  him  up  as  a  rival  to 
Christ,  to  whom  once  he  confessed 
himself  indebted  beyond  any  other 
human  being,  I  feel  that  the  cleverest 
and  most  sincere  of  men  may  some- 
times become  so  purblind  with  preju- 
dice that  their  opinion  need  no  longer 
be  taken  seriously. 

We  are  presented,  on  p.  112  of  God 
and  My  Neighbour^  with  some  passages 
from  a  book  on  Buddhism  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lillie.  There  is  an  extract 
there  from  Burnouf,  who  really  was  a 
great  scholar.  But  he  wrote  two 
generations  ago,  and  a  good  many 
things  have  been  found  out  since  then. 
The  theory  we  are  to  accept  is  that 
Buddhism  influenced  the  Essenes,  a 
mysterious  ascetic  community  in 
Palestine,  and  that  Christianity  thence 
acquired  various  Buddhist  features. 
If  Mr.  Lillie  turned  to  recent  authorities 
on  the  Essenes — say  Professor  Jiilicher 
or  Mr.  Conybeare,  neither  of  them 
troubled  with  too  much  "  orthodoxy  " 
— he  would  find  that  the  very  possibility 
of  the  Essenes  having  been  affected 
by  Buddhism  is  not  considered  worth 
discussing  to-day.  With  this,  of  course, 
goes  all  thought  of  supposing  Chris- 
tianity influenced  by  Buddhist  legends 
or  teaching.  There  is  no  link  which 
would  satisfy  a  historical  student. 

Those  who  would  like  to  pursue 
further  the  well-known  problem  of  the 
resemblances  between  Christianity  and 
Buddhism  will  find  an  impartial 
summary  in  a  book  recently  published, 
called  India,  Old  and  New,  by  the 
renowned  Indian  scholar.  Professor 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Yale  (Edward 
Arnold),  pp.  120  ff.  It  is  there  shown 
that  only  one  of  the  five  alleged  "  cogent 
parallels"  has  any  weight  at  all— and 
that  is  not  much — while  in  the  subsidiary 


parallels  Buddhism  is  often  probably 
borrowing,  since  they  belong  con- 
spicuously to  the  later  documents.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  borrowing 
theory  are  set  forth  by  Professor 
Hopkins  with  irresistible  force.  We 
may  add  that  resemblances  between 
one  religion  and  another  are  so 
frequently  found  that  scientific  study 
very  soon  becomes  suspicious  of  them. 
The  perusal  of  The  Golden  Bough 
would  prove  to  any  open  mind  that  the 
most  amazing  coincidences  may  exist 
between  widely  separated  religions. 
Dr.  Frazer  collects  these  parallel  usages, 
beliefs,  and  rites  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  explains  them  merely  as 
similar  results  arising  from  similar 
conditions.  In  examining  scientifically 
the  common  features  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  we  must  constantly  remem- 
ber this  caution,  and  remember  also 
that,  in  comparing  two  religions  in 
order  to  decide  whether  either  borrowed 
from  the  other,  we  must  take  much 
more  account  of  differences  than  of 
resemblances.  The  latter  are,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  mere  coinci- 
dences, but  in  the  former  we  find  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  religion. 
To  belittle  the  supremacy  of  Christ's 
teaching  because  there  are  some 
parallels  to  parts  of  it  scattered  over 
the  ancient  world  is  not  worthy  of  one 
who  claims  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
science.  If  Jesus  had  had  a  set  of 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  before 
Him,  translated  into  His  own  language 
by  scholars  such  as  we  have  to-day,  it 
would  have  demanded  profound 
religious  genius  to  select  from  the  mass 
of  commonplace  or  worthless  matter 
the  gems  which  could  take  their  place 
in  one  little  corner  of  the  crown  of 
brilliants  that  sparkles  on  His  head. 
Since  Jesus  — or  the  committee  of 
geniuses  which  we  must  imagine  if 
Jesus  never  existed— knew  no  other 
language  than  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and 
probably  a  little  Greek,  it  is  obvious  that 
His  originality  is  not  aff'ected  by  any 
parallels  to  His  teaching  which  may  be 
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found  elsewhere.  For  myself,  I  rejoice 
in  every  grain  of  truth  which  can  be 
found  in  Buddhism  or  in  the  religion 
of  the  veriest  savage.  They  all  bear 
fruit  for  Christ's  harvest,  and  we  claim 
that  He  that  sowed  them  was  the  Son 
of  Man.  He  came  when  the  prepar- 
ation for  Him  had  reached  its  fittest 
point,  and  "made  current  coin" — as 
Tennyson  says — of  a  body  of  truth 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  without 
equal  or  second  in  the  world's  literature. 
The  Gospels  have  to  be  explained 
somehow,  and  if  every  miracle  in  them 
were  denied  we  should  still  call  in  vain 
for  a  theory  which  would  explain  how 


their  authors  managed  to  invent  words 
and  deeds  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
else  that  their  contemporaries  produced. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  Christianity  has 
no  unsolved  problems  to  exercise  our 
brains  and  our  faith  ;  but  we  claim  that 
a  whole  hearted  surrender  to  its  teach- 
ing produces  the  finest  and  most  un- 
selfish lives,  and  that  the  perfect  follow- 
ing out  of  its  Founder's  precepts  and 
example — imperfectly  realised,  or  even 
perverted,  by  many  Christians  in  every 
age,  as  that  which  is  divinely  perfect 
must  be  by  imperfect  man — will  some 
day  bring  forth  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 


II.— BUDDHISM    AND    MODERN    HUMANISM 


Dr.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall 


In  God  and  My  Neighbour^  Mr. 
Blatchford  makes  a  number  of  state- 
ments about  Buddha  and  Buddhism, 
some  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
examine.  I  should  not  venture  to  ask 
for  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  were  it 
not  that  I  have  Hved  for  years  in  India, 
and  have  also  studied  many  of  the 
oldest  Buddhist  scriptures  and  some  of 
Asoka's  inscriptions  in  Pali,  and  am 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  later 
Buddhistic  works  in  Sanskrit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  best  German,  French, 
and  English  writers  on  the  subject.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  dependent  upon 
more  or  less  correct  English  versions 
or  paraphrases  of  the  books  of  the 
Buddhist  canon  and  the  inscriptions 
such  as  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford. 

In  the  interests  of  truth  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Mr.  Blatchford  did  not 
devote  a  very  great  deal  more  study  to 
the  subject  before  rushing  into  print. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  make  so  many  of  the 
positive  assertions  which  he  everywhere 
employs  with  such  telling  force  in  lieu 
of  arguments.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  whole  of  his  book.  But  I 
am  now  concerned  only  with  Budd- 
hism. 

Mr.  Blatchford  does  not  believe  that 
Buddha  ever  existed  (p.  9),  though 
this  does  not  prevent  Mr.  Blatchford 
from  telling  us  when  Buddha  died 
(p.  157),  nor  from  praising  his  virtues 
(pp.  172,  173)  !  But  this  is  a  mere  de- 
tail. Mr.  Blatchford  evidently  has  rashly 
adopted  Stewart's  theory  that  Buddha 
was  a  Solar  Myth.     Has  he  ever  heard 


of  Historical  Doubts  Regarding  the 
Existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ? 
All  scholars  know  that  the  Sun  Myth 
theory — in  reference,  not  to  Buddha 
only,  but  to  another  in  regard  to  whom 
Mr.  Blatchford  uses  it — is  as  dead  as 
the  dodo.  We  really  have  a  right  to 
ask  for  something  a  little  more  up  to 
date  in  1904.  If  we  cannot  have 
facts,  or  even  plausible  arguments,  we 
should  at  least  be  entertained  with  the 
very  latest  theories. 

Mr.  Blatchford,  among  other  things, 
asserts  :  That  many  of  the  Gospel 
statements  about  incidents  in  Christ's 
life  and  particulars  of  His  teaching  are 
borrowed  from  other  religions.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  this  baseless  assertion 
briefly  reduced  to  the  absurd  should 
read  Religio  Critici  (S.P.C.K.).  But 
we  are  assured  that  at  least  {a)  the 
Virgin  Birth,  {f)  the  Temptation,  and 
if)  possibly  the  Golden  Rule  were  bor- 
rowed from  Buddhism. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  none  of 
these  things  are  mentioned  in  Asoka's 
Inscriptions  (reigned  B.C.  257-220),  nor 
in  the  Canonical  Pali  Scriptures  of  the 
Southern  Buddhists  (reduced  to  writ- 
ing, according  to  the  Mahavamso, 
about  B.C.  80).  Buddha's  virgin-birth 
is  denied  in  all  early  Buddhist  litera- 
ture, and  first  hesitatingly  insinuated 
in  a  work  by  Asvaghosha,  which,  as 
Prof.  Cowell  says,  may,  at  the  earliest, 
date  from  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Buddhist  books  do  tell  how 
Maro  (Death)  tried  to  terrify  Buddha, 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  desire 
immediate  annihilation  for  himself,  to 
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take  a  cheerful  view  of  life,  and  so  on. 
But  one  who  studies  these  works  will 
see  that  the  resemblance  between 
Christ's  temptation  and  that  of  Buddha 
has  been  vastly  exaggerated.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  likeness  between  some 
Apocryphal  Christian  legends  and  the 
Buddhist  ones  contained  in  the 
Lalita  Visiara  and  similar  works, 
but  of  the  latter.  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
holds  that  we  cannot  positively  assert 
that  they  existed  before  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

But  Mr.  Blatchford  is  not  troubled 
by  such  trivial  matters  as  dates,  for 
elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  certain 
"  Jewish  anticipations  of  Christian 
morals  occur  in  the  Talmud  "  !  The 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Talmud  was  not  written  until  between 
220  and  530  A.D.  has  not  seemed  to 
Mr.  Blatchford  worthy  of  notice  :  and 
so,  also,  with  reference  to  Buddhist 
works. 

As  for  the  Golden  Rule,  there  are 
approaches  to  it  found  in  Plato  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  in  Buddhist 
books,  but  these  are  generally  in  the 
negative  form,  forbidding  men  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  rather  than  in  the 
positive  one  which  commands  us  to 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us. 

To  prove  this,  as  far  as  Buddhism 
is  concerned,  I  quote  the  correct 
translation  of  only  one  of  the  passages 
which  Mr.  Blatchford  brings  forward  : 
"  Let  us  live  happily,  not  hating  those 
who  hate  us."  It  should  be :  "  Very 
happily  indeed  we  live,  free  from  hate 
among  the  hating."  The  passage  does 
occur  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  but 
it  describes  the  happiness  enjoyed  by 
Buddhist  monks,  who  did  no  work, 
and  lived  on  other  people's  bounty. 
That  this  is  so  is  clear  from  the  very 
next  verses  in  the  "  Dhammapada," 
where  we  read : 

Very  happily  indeed  we  live,  free 

from     sickness    among    the     sick ; 

among  sick  men  we  dwell  free  from 

sickness.     Very  happily  indeed  we 


live,  inactive  among  the  active ; 
among  active  men  we  dwell  free 
from  activity. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  Golden 
Rule  here. 

Mr.  Blatchford  inquires  whether  we 
can  now  find  two  men  "as  good  as 
Socrates  and  Buddha,"  and  he  again 
and  again  lauds  Buddha's  purity  and 
beneficence.  Socrates  lies  outside  our 
present  subject,  though  Plato  reveals 
some  very  unpleasant  traits  in  his 
character.  But  Buddha's  "  purity  " 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  an 
early  Buddhist  work  represents  him  as 
having  had  40,000  wives.  A  later 
work  raises  the  number  to  87,000. 
This  may  not  be  historical,  but  we  have 
to  depend  upon  the  statements  of  his 
disciples  on  the  subject,  and  this  is 
what  they  tell  us. 

It  is  true  that  they  tell  us  that  he 
abandoned  his  family  and  his  little 
son  (whom  he  named  Rahulo,  or  "a 
hindrance  ")  in  order  to  become  a 
monk.  He  spent  his  life  in  making 
men  monks,  until  there  arose  a  great 
outcry  at  the  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion. He  did  not  fight  against  caste, 
except  that  in  the  monkish  community 
which  he  founded  caste  was  not  re- 
cognised. But  few  except  members  of 
the  two  highest  castes  were  admitted  to 
the  order. 

Prof.  Oldenberg  says : 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance 
in  which  a  Candalo — the  pariah  of 
that  age — is  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings  as  a  member  of  the  Order. 
For  the  lower  order  of  the  people, 
for  those  born  to  toil  in  manual 
labour,  hardened  by  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  announcement  of  the 
connection  of  misery  with  all  forms 
of  existence  was  not  made.  .  .  .  For 
children  and  those  who  are  like 
children  the  arms  of  Buddha  are  not 
opened. 
And  again  : 

To  reach  the  humble  and  wretched, 
the  sorrowing,  who  endured  yet 
another  sorrow  than  the  great,  uni- 
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versal  sorrow  of  im permanence,  was 

not  the  province  of  Buddhism. 

Buddha's  was  a  message  to  the  rich, 
and  not  to  the  poor.  His  benevolence, 
according  to  Buddhist  works,  was 
abundantly  shown  in  previous  states  of 
existence^  for  example  when,  being  a 
monkey,  he  gave  himself  to  a  hungry 
crocodile  to  eat ! 

A  gentleman  who  was  arguing  with 
me  at  a  lecture  on  the  subject  said 
that  he  was  sure  Buddha  had  been 
beneficent,  for  he  had  read  somewhere 
that  he  had  been  kind  to  a  calf !  The 
truth  is,  Buddha  taught  his  followers 
that  they  should  feel  benevolence  to- 
wards all  beings,  not  be  beneficent. 

Buddhism  does  not  enjoin  on  men 
the  duty  of  comforting  the  sorrowful, 
helping  the  poor  (unless  they  be 
monks),  healing  or  tending  the  sick, 
or  even  performing  one's  ordinary 
duties  towards  one's  parents  or  chil- 
dren— except  in  the  case  of  lay  ad- 
herents, who  are  not  regarded  as  in 
any  real  sense  Buddhists.  The  man 
who  becomes  a  Buddhist  has  to  burst 
all  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his 
fellows. 

"We  cannot  refrain  from  thinking," 
says  Prof.  Oldenberg,  "that  the  treat- 
ment of  beneficence  in  Buddhist 
morals  would  have  been  more  sound 
and  less  prolix,  if  it  were  not  that  here 
a  virtue  was  being  handled,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  practise  which  the  pauper  monk 
could  hardly  ever  be." 

King  Asoka  is  such  a  favourite  with 
Mr.  Blatchford  that  he  ventures  to 
assert  that  he  was  as  good  as  and  wiser 
than  Christ,  and  that  he  abolished 
slavery,  inculcated  spiritual  religion, 
denounced  war,  and  taught  religious 
toleration.  All  this  rests  upon  Mr. 
Blatchford's  conviction  that  it  was  so, 
and  that  conviction  is  based  upon  the 
quotations  he  gives  from  Asoka's  in- 
scriptions. 

We  know  nothing  whatever  histori- 
cally about  Asoka  except  from  his  own 
inscriptions.  Of  course,  these  7nay  be 
truthful  and  reliable,   in    spite  of  the 


proverb,  "  Self  praise  is  no  commen- 
dation." But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  not. 

We  all  know  that  Philip  II.  of 
Spain^  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  very  worst 
and  cruellest  tyrants  that  ever  lived 
— witness  his  treatment  of  the 
Netherlands — yet,  in  his  own  writ- 
ings, he  says  of  himself  that  "  from 
the  beginning  of  his  government  he 
had  always  followed  the  path  of 
clemency,  according  to  his  natural 
disposition,  so  well  known  to  all  the 
world." 

Why  should  we  accept  Asoka's  testi- 
mony to  himself,  and  reject  Philip's  ? 
"  Because  Philip  was  a  Christian," 
Mr.  Blatchford  will  reply.  He  has 
given  us  no  definition  of  a  Christian, 
but  the  reader  of  his  book  would 
naturally  conclude  that  the  word 
means,  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  one  who 
breaks  all  Christ's  commandments. 
This  is  not,  however,  Christ's  defini- 
tion. 

Asoka  may  have  been  a  good  and 
a  wise  man,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
suppress  slavery,  which  continued  in 
India  until  put  dov»'n  by  Britain.  He 
did  not  teach  a  "spiritual  religion," 
for  Buddhism  denies  the  existence  of 
any  need  for  worship  or  belief  in  any 
higher  Power  that  can  in  any  way 
affect  man.  As  for  his  denunciation 
of  war,  and  establishment  of  toleration," 
his  own  edicts  tell  us  that,  ift  the  space 
of  a  little  over  a  year,  during  which  he 
"exerted  himself  strenuously,"  he  had 
put  down  the  worship  of  "  those  gods 
who  were  considered  to  be  true  gods 
in  India." 

Mr.  Blatchford  does  not  believe  in 
miracles,  yet  he  assures  us  that  all 
this  was  done  "  without  coercion,"  and 
that  "coercion"  has  never  been  em- 
ployed by  Buddhists  !  Is  this  not 
rather  a  tax  upon  our  credulity  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford  assures  us  that  Budd- 
hism "taught  a  religion  of  humanity," 
and  "  put  it  into  practice,"  which  he 
declares  Christians   have  never  done. 
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Assertion  again.  Buddha  taught  that 
it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  mos- 
quito, it  is  true ;  yet  the  Sinhalese, 
who  are  mostly  Buddhists,  are  re- 
ported by  a  Commissioner,  who  came 
some  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the 
criminal  statistics  of  Ceylon,  to  stand 
first  on  the  list  of  homicides,  perhaps, 
in  the  world.  The  Buddhists  of  Japan 
issued  a  "  Circular  in  Connection  with 
the  Chinese  Emergency "  in  October, 
1900,  in  which  they  regretfully  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Chinese  Buddhists  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Boxer 
massacres. 

These,  however,  are  only  facts :  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  be  accepted  by 
persons  who  prefer  theories. 

We  are  told  that  Asoka  established 
hospitals.  Their  nature  is  not  stated, 
but  we  may  hope  they  were  not  like  a 
famous  "  hospital "  at  Rome  in 
heathen  times,  where  sick  persons 
were  brought  and  left  to  die  untended 
when  their  relatives  were  tired  of  look- 
ing after  them.  At  any  rate,  no  true 
Buddhist  could  X.qw^  the  sick  :  the  work, 
if  done  at  all,  must  have  been  done  by 
lay  adherents. 

Once  more,  according  to  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  :  "  Woman  .  .  .  was  for  the  first 
time  considered  man's  equal,  and 
allowed  to  develop  her  spiritual  life." 
But,  unfortunately.  Buddhism  recog- 
nises no  "  spirit "  at  all  in  man  or 
woman,  so  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  this  statement.  Besides  this, 
the  Buddhist  Scriptures  show  that 
Buddha  regarded  woman  as  a  snare. 
He  at  first  had  no  room  for  women  in 
his  Order.  He  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  admit  them,  and 
then  prophesied  that,  as  a  result,  his 
law  would  be  forgotten  in  500  years. 
The  status  of  the  female  "  mendicant  " 
or  nun  is  far  lower  than  that  of  the 
monk. 

When  Buddhism  arose,  women  held 
a  fairly  high  position  in  India,  and 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
liberty.  Her  position  in  most  Budd- 
hist lands  to-day  is  far  lower  than  it 


was  in  India.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
Buddha's  teaching  which  in  the 
slightest  degree  tends  to  elevate  woman 
to  her  rightful  position  as  man's  help- 
meet. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Blatchford — 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so  —  has 
permitted  himself  to  be  misled  by 
Lillie's  specious  plea  for  Buddhism, 
and,  perhaps,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
poetical  romance  on  the  subject,  which 
is  avowedly  founded  upon  a  late  Sans- 
krit one.  This  is  hardly  what  his 
readers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  one 
who  writes  with  so  much  zeal  and 
confidence,  and  who  must  know  that 
nowadays  we  are  in  a  position  to  put 
to  the  test  all  statements  made  in 
reference  to  Buddha,  since  we  have  in 
hand  such  a  large  mass  of  Buddhist 
writings,  which  some  of  us  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  study. 

Mr.  Blatchford  falls  into  the  custom- 
ary error  of  estimating  Buddhists  at 
400,000,000  or  450,000,000.  The  late 
Prof.  Monier-Williams,  after  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  thought  they 
could  not  exceed  100,000,000,  even  if 
all  lay  adherents  were  counted.  But 
Buddhists  would  not  admit  these  latter 
as  membei;3  of  the  Order.  To  be  a 
true  Buddhist  a  man  must  be  a  yellow- 
robed  monk,  living  by  begging.  Such 
were  the  early  Buddhists. 

However  great  their  virtues,  these 
are  hardly  the  men  to  whom  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  civilisation  is  as 
largely  indebted  as  Mr.  Blatchford 
would  have  us  believe.  On  the  con- 
trary, **  Everything  tends  to  prove  that 
Buddhism  became  extinct  (in  India) 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  that  it  is  in 
its  own  inherent  defects  we  must 
especially  seek  for  the  causes  of  its 
disappearance." 

It  was,  as  originally  taught  by 
Buddha,  a  pessimistic  philosophy  with- 
out God  and  without  hope ;  it  has 
now,  in  Ceylon,  at  least,  become  in 
large  measure  a  system  of  demon- 
worship. 

Buddha's   great   tenet   was   that  all 
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existence  is  misery,  and  his  great  aim 
for  himself  and  for  all  men  was  to  cease 
to  exist  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
feared  that  in  most  cases  death  would 
not  put  an  end  to  men's  existence,  and 
the  whole  object  of  his  system  was  to 
make  sure  that  it  would  in  as  many 
cases  as  possible. 

And  this  is  the  system  upon  which 
(though  no  believer  in  Buddha)  Mr. 
Blatchford  lavishes  so  much  praise ! 
He  must  be  easily  pleased  with  any- 
thing but  Christianity. 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  book  is  written  with  the  fond 
hope  of  proving  to  men  that  Christian- 
ity is  not  true ;  that  the  highest  hopes 


of  men  are  based  upon  a  lie.  Reject- 
ing the  truth,  he  credulously  accepts 
the  rashest  possible  statements  about 
Buddha  and  Asoka  in  order  to  hold 
them  up  as  superior  to  Christ. 

Well,  I  have  studied  both  Buddhism 
and  Christianity  with  more  than  a  little 
care,  and  I  can  honestly  echo  John 
Stuart  Mill's  opinion  that  the  Gospel 
account  of  Christ's  life  must  be  true 
and  historical,  for  no  poet  or  dramatist 
ever  lived  who  could  have  "  imagined 
the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the 
Gospels." 

Don't  let  us  be  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable,  and  reject  the  substance  for  the 
shadow. 


V 


CHRISTIANITY    AND    HISTORY 


Rev.  R.  Martin  Pope,  M.A. 


Has  Christianity  been  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford  says  No !  History 
proves  it  to  have  been  a  failure. 

It  is  desirable  at  the  outset  to  affix  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  "  suc- 
cess." We  may  rule  out  at  once  the 
materialistic  ideas  popularly  associated 
with  the  word — organisation,  wealth 
and  numbers.  That  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  vast  institution  with  ramifi- 
cations extending  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  wealthy,  powerful 
and  progressive,  and  that  the  Christian 
population  of  the  globeamounts  to  nearly 
300,000,000  are  facts  altogether  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  at  issue.  Even  if 
the  adherents  of  Buddha  and  Moham- 
med outnumbered  those  of  Christ : 
what  of  that  ?  Would  Mr.  Blatchford 
entrust  the  regeneration  of  London  to 
Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  ? 

Let  us  put  into  the  word  "  success  " 
the  only  meaning  which  it  will  bear  in 
relation  to  religion.  The  success  or 
failure  of  a  religion  is  determined  by 
its  influence  as  a  moral  dynamic.  Does 
it  tend  to  uplift  humanity  ?  Does  it 
reform  the  individual  character  ?  Has 
it  the  power  of  transcending  distinctions 
of  language  and  race  ?  Is  it  able  to  meet 
the  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
race,  to  satisfy  the  inner  needs  of  our 
common  humanity  ?  Does  it  lift  men  to 
higher  levels  of  thought  and  action  by 
creating  a  conscience  against  every  form 
of  evil — individual,  social,  and  national? 

We  may  lay  down  another  proposi- 
tion. All  religions  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  evolution.  There  again  let  us 
rule  out  material  ideas.  The  material 
growth  of  a  faith  from  small  obscure 
beginnings  to  a  position  of  command- 
ing influence  is  no  doubt  an  interesting 
and  even  important  study  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  but  in  religion 


it  is  the  evolution  of  moral  and  spiritual 
conceptions  that  matters  :  its  i?itensioft 
rather  than  its  extension.  For  exam- 
ple, from  the  standpoint  of  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  race,  it  was  of  much 
greater  moment  that  in  the  Jewish 
nation  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  morality 
advanced  from  imperfect  and  crude 
beginnings  to  ethical  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness, than  that  a  nomad  people, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  rose  to  the 
position  of  a  powerful  nation. 

The  evolution  of  a  religion  is  a  slow 
process :  it  is  slow  in  proportion  to  the 
forces  which  it  has  to  overcome  within 
and  without.  We  may  expect  to  find 
many  an  ebb  and  flow,  rises  and  falls, 
periods  of  insight  and  purity,  followed 
by  periods  of  darkness  and  corruption. 
Sometimes  the  period  of  corruption 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  a  new  advance  in  moral  intensity, 
or  to  a  new  conception  of  truth. 
Reversions  to  type,  degenerations  and 
lapses,  renascences  and  revivals,  will 
mark  its  progress  in  history.  In  other 
words,  religion  will  be  modified  by  its 
environments,  sometimes  for  good,  at 
other  times  for  ill.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  working  out  in  human 
life,  and  that  it  has  as  its  environment 
human  wills. 

When  Christianity  emerged  in  his- 
tory, its  advance  was  rapid,  its  victory 
complete.  So  much  Mr.  Blatchford 
admits,  but  he  appears  to  discount  his 
admission  by  emphasising  the  circum- 
stances that  favoured  thegrowth  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  remarks  that  "  the  Roman 
Empire  was  ripe  for  a  new  religion." 

If  we  look  at  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  society  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  that  is  undoubted.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  vividly  condensed  the  situ- 
ation in  his  oft-quoted  lines  : 
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"  On  that  hard  Pagan  world,  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell  : 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell." 

Every  one  knows  now,  even  if  he 
does  not  read  the  contemporary 
authors,  like  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  that 
Rome  was  an  inferno  of  unspeakable 
corruption.  Stoicism,  the  philosophy 
of  a  few,  was  a  gleam  of  brightness 
that  could  not  dispel  the  all-pervading 
darkness.  Half  the  population  were 
slaves ;  no  one  worked  who  could  help 
it ;  moral  sanctions  appeared  to  be 
dead ;  the  ancient  rites  and  festivals  of 
the  Roman  religion  were  without  sig- 
nificance ;  Religion  was  subject  to  the 
law  of  fashion ;  a  new  deity  was  as 
common  as  a  new  dish  upon  the  table 
of  a  patrician  epicure. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this 
state  of  things  except  once  more  to 
note  the  marvel  of  history  that  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  inspired  by  the  love  of  a 
Jew  (hated  race !)  that  had  been  cruci- 
fied (a  slave's  death !),  should  have 
been  the  regenerators  of  their  age. 
Everything  seemed  against  them  ;  but 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  whole  of  the 
splendid  fabric  of  Paganism  crumbled  be- 
fore them,  and  in  three  centuries  Chris- 
tianity was  the  religion  of  the  Empire. 

That  in  so  short  a  time  Christianity 
should  have  breathed  a  new  spirit  into 
civilisation  is  a  notable  fact,  but  we 
demur  to  the  statement  that  it  con- 
quered, because  it  "  threw  in  its  lot 
with  the  ruling  powers."  State-recog- 
nition was  not  so  much  a  cause  as  an 
effect.  Many  who  look  back  on 
history  will  echo  Dante's  famous 
words :  "  Ah  !  Constantine,  to  how 
much  ill  gave  birth,  not  thy  conversion, 
but  that  dower,  which  the  first  rich 
Father  took  from  thee  ?  " 

It  is  more  true  to  the  facts  to  say 
that  the  ruling  powers  threw  in  their 
lot  with  Christianity.  Christianity  was 
now  proved,  after  years  of  persecution, 
to  have  the  seeds  of  immortal  life  in  it. 
It  could  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire. 


Mr.  Blatchford  suggests,  as  another 
element  in  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
that  it  "  came  with  the  tempting  bribe 
of  Heaven  in  one  hand,  and  the  wither- 
ing threat  of  Hell  in  the  other." 

Naturally,  the  Christian  objects  to 
expressions  like  "  bribe  "  and  "  threat." 
Christianity  neither  bribes  nor  threat- 
ens. But  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Blatchford  is  right.  The  situation 
was  so  terrible  that  men  of  the  type  of 
Tertullian  may  be  forgiven,  and  even  a 
creed  like  the  Athanasian  may  be 
defended  for  being  stern  and  damna- 
tory. These  were  the  offspring  of  an 
age  that  had  been  awakened  to  the 
horror  of  sin,  and  believed  in  a  God 
that  eternally  abhorred  evil.  If  ever 
the  world  needed  the  ideas  of  judg- 
ment and  retribution  it  was  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Christianity  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
future.  The  belief  in  a  Personality 
Who  had  triumphed  over  death  and 
was  alive  for  evermore,  revolutionised 
life.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  laid 
hold  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
element  in  the  swift  advance  of  Christi- 
anity. It  awoke  in  human  nature  the 
sense  of  an  undying  destiny.  Nothing 
had  so  paralysed  spiritual  effort  and 
produced  the  mad  desperation  of 
sensuality  above  referred  to,  as  the 
thought  of  death's  certainty  and  of 
nothing  beyond.  Listen  to  Catullus, 
the  gayest  of  poets  :  "  There  awaits  us 
all  the  unending  night  of  sleep ; "  and 
are  we  surprised  that  Christ's  procla- 
mation of  the  eternal  worth  of  a  singJe 
soul  and  its  immortal  existence  should 
have  roused  men  from  despair  and 
given  them  a  nobler  view  of  life  ? 

But  Mr.  Blatchford's  crowning  argu- 
ment lies  in  his  statement  that 
Christianity  "overcame  opposition  by 
murdering  or  cursing  all  who  resisted 
its  advance." 

If  this  had  been  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  Christianity,  Christianity  would  have 
died  long  ago.  No  religion  that  resists 
new  light  and  knowledge  can  live. 
We  sadly  acknowledge  that  the  theo- 
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logians  of  the  Church  persecuted  a 
Galileo  and  put  to  death  a  Giordano 
Bruno  ;  and  that  there  were  ages  when 
the  Christian  Church  regarded  heresy 
as  worse  than  immorality,  and  when 
the  ministers  of  Christ  quelled  opposi- 
tion and  freedom  of  thought  by  force. 
But  such  measures  alienated  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  day,  and  were  violations 
of  the  real  genius  of  Christianity. 

Here,  that  law  of  evolution  referred 
to  above  receives  full  illustration.  The 
martyrdoms  of  science  paved  the  way 
for  salutary  revolutions  in  thought,  and 
led  up  to  that  calm  and  fearless  toler- 
ance of  belief  and  that  open-mindedness 
to  truth  which  is  one  of  the  true  notes 
of  the  Christian  character.  If  the 
church  of  other  days  hated  science, 
and  science  scorned  the  church,  it  is 
one  of  the  brighter  signs  of  our  times 
that  this  mutual  hostility  is  dying  down, 
and  that  on  both  sides  a  hard  and  rigid 
dogmatism  is  deemed  unworthy  alike  of 
religion  and  science  in  face  of  the  un- 
solved mysteries  of  the  universe. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  many 
tokens  that  Christianity  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  its  task,  and  that  through 
the  ages  "one  increasing  purpose" 
runs.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of 
Christianity  that  it  survives  the  mis- 
guided policy  of  other  days,  which 
stifled  discussion  and  despised  reason. 
It  is  another  proof  of  its  inexhaustible 
potentiality  that  no  developments, 
either  of  criticism  or  of  science,  have 
weakened  its  message  for  the  conscience 
of  mankind  or  destroyed  its  funda- 
mental truths. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  here  that  from  the  first  Christianity 
trampled  on  the  selfish  instincts  of 
human  nature.  Christ's  words,  "  Take 
up  the  Cross  "  are  the  keynotes  of  His 
ethics.  The  first  claim  Christ  makes 
upon  a  man  is  to  ask  him  to  surrender 
his  self-will,  and  all  through  its  history 
Christianity  has  been  combating  the 
selfishness  that  is  the  root  evil  of 
humanity,  and  making  extraordinary 
demands  on  human  nature.  The  spirit 
has  been  arrayed  against  the  flesh.     If 


the  flesh  has  often  prevailed  in  the  type 
of  Christian  character  presented  by 
given  ages  to  the  world,  that  is  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Christian  ideal. 

Let  us  clear  out  of  the  way  that 
petitio  principii^  that  colossal  begging  of 
the  question  which  dominates  Mr. 
Blatchford's  arguments.  He  offers  not 
one  jot  of  evidence  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  are  due  to  Christi- 
anity. He  assumes  what  he  nowhere 
proves,  that  the  martyrdoms,  cruelties, 
burnings  alive,  red-hot  pincers,  etc., 
are  the  direct  effects  of  Christianity  ! 
We  reply  that  they  are  nothing  of  the 
sort.  They  flow  from  that  radical 
selfishness,  which  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  crucify.  That  through  great 
stretches  of  history,  alike  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  communities,  there  was 
a  failure  to  incarnate  Christ's  love  and 
tenderness,  is  a  condemnation  of 
human  nature  and  not  of  Christianity. 
Such  sins  are  no  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  Christianity  than  sweated  labour 
is  to  be  pronounced  a  product  of 
Socialism,  which  is  eager  to  put  it 
down.  If  evils  have  accompanied  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  Church 
through  the  centuries^  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  persistence  of  the  spirit  which 
Christ  came  to  destroy,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Church's  task,  and  of  the 
truth  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
Cometh  not  with  observation." 

Mr.  Blatchford  is  on  safer  ground 
when  he  mentions  other  factors  in 
the  success  of  Christianity — the  stories 
of  the  Nativity  and  the  divine  child- 
hood of  Jesus — "  the  gospel  of  mercy 
and  atonement,  of  universal  brother- 
hood and  peace  among  the  earthly 
children  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
attribute  was  love." 

But  why  does  he  go  on  to  assert 
that  the  "  lovely  natures  which 
accepted  this  creed  assimilated  from 
the  chaotic  welter  of  beauty  and  ashes 
called  the  Christian  religion  all  that  was 
pure  and  rejected  all  that  was  foul  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  foul  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  I  defy  Mr.  Blatchford 
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to  point  It  out.  When  he  proceeds  to 
praise  the  achievements  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  to  commend 
Milton,  Thomas  i.  Kempis  and  others, 
for  what  they  did  for  Christianity,  I 
think  he  might  have  acknowledged 
that  these  individuals  would  not  have 
been  but  for  Christianity.  But  I  thank 
him  for  the  admission  that  "  there  are 
good  men  and  good  women  by  millions 
in  the  ranks  of  Christians  to-day,"  and 
that  "  Christianity  has  been  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  the  religion  of  the 
brilliant,  brave,  and  strenuous  races  in 
the  world."  Mr.  Blatchford  will  for- 
give me  for  remarking  that  this  is  not  a 
bad  record  for  "a  chaotic  welter  of 
beauty  and  ashes  ! " 

It  is,  however,  urged  that  Christian- 
ity— and  this  after  all  is  the  vital 
point — has  yielded  nothing  but  leaves. 
Does  any  person  in  his  senses,  does 
anyone  who  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice, 
really  believe  that  the  results  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  purely  negative  ? 
Has  it  done  nothing  for  the  betterment 
of  the  race  ?  To  urge  that  Christianity 
is  not  the  rule  of  life  for  masses  of 
people  in  America  and  Europe  is  not 
to  affix  discredit  to  Christianity,  but  is 
a^ statement  of  the  difficulty  and  extent 
of  its  task.  To  hint  that  London  and 
Paris  are  not  centres  of  holiness,  of 
sweetness,  and  of  light,  and  that  there 
is  much  moral  wreckage  in  the  world 
from  Glasgow  to  Johannesburg,  is  to 
condemn  humanity  and  noti^io.  religion, 
which  alone  can  save  it. 

Does  Christianity  yield  nothing  but 
leaves  ?  What  of  the  care  of  the  body, 
the  ennobled  status  of  womanhood,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  purification  of 
domestic  life,  the  growing  sense  of  the 
solidarity  and  brotherhood  of  the  race, 
the  quickened  horror  of  warfare,  the 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  to 
the  injustices  and  vast  evils  of  the 
social  order?  Who  can  tabulate  the 
multitudinous,  noble  effects  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  ?  Are  the  Christian 
centuries  a  long  reign  of  cruelty  and 
obscurantism?  What  other  religion 
can  produce  such  a  roll-call  of  saints, 


heroes,  and  reformers?  Was  nothing 
achieved  by  Paul  Augustine,  Bernard, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Wyclif,  Luther, 
Wesley,  Howard,  and  Wilberforce,  to 
mention  no  names  of  our  own  day? 
Is  American  and  European  society 
absolutely  rotten  to-day  ? 

Every  serious  Christian  will  admit 
that  there  are  many  features  in  modern 
life  which  can  only  be  viewed  with 
shame  and  deep  foreboding.  They 
have  been  so  often  and  eloquently 
described  in  the  pages  of  the  Clarion^ 
that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them — the 
ghastly  social  inequalities,  the  rampant 
mammonism  that  exists  side  by  side 
with  grinding  pauperism,  all  the  swelter- 
ing sin,  misery,  and  tragedy  of  city  life. 
There  is,  however,  one  huge  difference 
between  the  Roman  Empire  at  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  British  Empire 
in  the  twentieth  century.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  collective  conscious- 
ness of  sin ;  it  had  yet  to  be  created. 
But  what  of  to-day  ?  Throughout  the 
community,  in  Press  and  in  pulpit, 
from  the  Christian  Church  and  from 
the  Christian  multitudes  outside  the 
Church,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ethical 
agnostics,  from  thousands  of  so-called 
"  infidels,"  there  arises  an  accumulating 
and  united  feeling  against  the  evils  of 
modern  life.  Throughout  society,  there 
is  diffused  a  collective  yearning  after  a 
better  order  of  things.  A  fierce  ethical 
light  beats  on  the  squalid  facts  of  life. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  collective 
consciousness,  of  the  ever-widening 
and  deepening  altruism  of  society  ? 
Can  anyone  doubt  it,  who  compares 
the  Western  and  Eastern  worlds  ?  It  is 
due  to  Christianity ;  and  it  is  one 
among  myriad  proofs  that  He,  Whom 
Christendom  still  believes  to  be  the 
Light  of  the  World,  is  illuminating  the 
souls  of  humanity,  and  is  the  one  hope  of 
the  brighter  day  which  we  all  long  to  see. 

If  Christianity  is  abandoned,  where 
is  salvation  for  humanity  to  be  looked 
for  ?  Judging  by  moral  results,  there 
is  no  rival  in  history  to  Christianity. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  a  substitute  in 
the  pages  of  God  and  My  Neighbour. 


VI 


CHRISTIANITY   AND    ATHEISM 


A    PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 


Percy  Redfern,  Manchester 


Robert  Blatchford  has  asked  those 
of  his  readers  who  are  Christians  to  say 
what  they  believe,  and  to  state  the 
reasons  they  have  for  believing.  This 
I  will  do,  the  more  gladly  because  from 
sixteen  down  to  nine  years  ago  I  was 
an  Atheist.  For  two  years  I  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Secular 
Society,  and  upon  one  occasion  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  Freethinker^ 
ridiculing  the  "  Prince  of  Peace." 
From  that  position,  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience, I  have  been  led,  step  by  step, 
to  a  Christian  faith. 

I   believe   in    "  God,    our  Heavenly 
Father." 

That  is  to  say,  I  am  neither  a 
Pantheist  nor  a  Deist :  my  faith  is 
in  the  Spirit  whom  Jesus  loved,  the 
God  of  whom  St.  Paul  said  that  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  To  believe  in  any  other  is  im- 
possible ;  as  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  in  Him.  That  assertion  is  not 
too  strong.  "  Half  the  controversies  in 
^he  world,"  says  Newman,  "  are  verbal 
(^es ;  and  could  they  be  brought  to  a 
plain  issue,  they  would  be  brought  to  a 
prompt  termination.  .  .  .  When  men 
understand  each  other's  meaning,  they 
see,  for  the  most  part,  that  controversy 
is  either  superfluous  or  hopeless."^ 
My  meaning  will  show  at  its  clearest  if 
I  tell  (so  far  as  one  can  outline  in  a  few 
paragraphs  the  growth  of  years)  how 
God  compelled  me  to  believe  in  Him. 

^  Oxford  University  Sermons^  Sermon  X. 


It  was  in  my  thirteenth  year  that  I  first 
called  myself  an  Atheist.  I  had  been 
reading  the  late  R.  A.  Proctor's  popular 
books  on  astronomy :  they  had  stirred 
my  imagination  ;  so  that  when  I  walked 
alone  at  night  and  looked  on  the  silent 
assembly  of  the  stars  I  felt  the  sublimity 
of  the  idea  of  the  boundlessness  of 
space.  Then  I  began  to  question  what 
I  had  learnt  concerning  God  and  Christ. 
How  could  the  maker  of  the  infinite,  if 
such  there  were,  walk  and  speak  on 
earth?  And,  if  in  space  there  were 
other  worlds  inhabited,  as  I  believed, — 
had  they  also  fallen,  and  did  Christ  go 
from  star  to  star  ?  This  slight  reasoning 
seemed  conclusive. 

Five  years  later,  hearing  of  the 
Secularists — from  We  Tivo — and  join- 
ing their  body,  I  adopted  fresh  argu- 
ments against  religion.  God  was  im- 
potent :  a  French  writer  had  called 
Him  "  that  recluse  of  the  skies."  Men 
suffered  and  prayed  to  Him  for  help ; 
and  even  whilst  they  knelt  the  lightning 
struck  their  churches.  Let  us  then, 
said  I,  turn  from  this  God,  this  shadow 
of  our  own  minds,  and  look  for  help  in 
our  fellow-creatures.  And  I  believed 
it  necessary  for  our  well-being  that  we 
should^  lose  faith  in  God,  and  rely, 
instead,  upon  ourselves. 

And  now  the  sufferings  of  men,  espe- 
cially the  unjust  sufferings  of  the  toiling 
poor,  began  really  to  appeal  to  me.  I  asked 
how  they  arose,  and  the  answer  which 
then  satisfied  me  was,  from  an  ignorant 
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struggle  for  the  means  of  life.  And  in  the 
future,  I  learnt  to  believe,  that  struggle 
would  be  ended  by  Socialism.  This 
quieted  me,  giving  room  for  aspiration, 
until  I  asked  myself,  "  but  what  of  the 
sufferings  of  animals  ?  What  of  the 
present  sufferings  of  men  ?  And  how 
would  it  be  possible  for  men  to  enjoy 
the  happy  state  of  the  future  when  they 
remembered  the  unrequited  miseries 
endured  in  its  making  "  ? 

So  happiness  was  impossible, — such 
was  the  result  of  that  law  of  nature 
which  enforced  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Therefore  I  hated  nature  for  her  cruelty. 
I  would  not  be  seduced  into  adding  to 
or  prolonging  life  :  of  what  /V,  I  said,  let 
us  make  the  best,  but  after  that  let  us 
sleep  and  forget.  Then  the  Light  of 
Asia  half  caused  me  to  believe  in  an 
eternity  of  purely  intellectual,  imper- 
sonal yet  conscious,  existence,  apart 
from  all  matter;  and  so  I  became  a 
kind  of  Buddhist. 

Yet,  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  nature  repelled  me  by  her  cruelty, 
she  never  ceased  to  attract  me  by  her 
freshness  and  beauty.  More  and  more 
ardently  I  worshipped  the  loveliness  that 
was  in  the  tree,  the  glory  that  suffused 
the  clouds.  But  how  reconcile  these  with 
the  agony  of  her  hunted  creatures  ? 

I  could  not  answer  the  Sphinx,  and 
I  sat  down  before  her ;  now  an  Epi- 
curean, and  now  a  Buddhist,  yet  ever 
contemplating  with  calm  (so  far  as  the 
mind  was  concerned)  the  day  when  I 
should  be  devoured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind ;  but 
the  mind  was  not  my  whole  being.  I 
had  to  live  ;  I  could  not  live  without 
taking  some  interest  in  the  general 
movements  of  my  life  :  in  other  words, 
for  practical  purposes  I  was  a  Humanist. 
Hence  followed  the  propaganda  of 
political  Socialism,  the  advocacy  of 
trades-unionism.  But  these  led  me 
into  practical  opposition  to  lovers  of 
literature  and  art  for  their  own  sakes. 
Once  again  the  riddle, — under  which 
lord? 

Bernard  Shaw  commended  Tolstoy's 


What  is  Art?  and,  caring  nothing  for 
Tolstoy,  that  book  I  read.  Unex- 
pectedly, I  found  help.  Delight  in 
beauty,  said  Tolstoy,  is  simply  a  plea- 
sure, and  the  object  of  life  is  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain,  but  the  increase  of 
love — brotherhood.  Here,,  then,  was 
something  that  went  to  the  root  of 
things.  Life  had  a  purpose,  and  all 
things  were  good  or  bad  in  so  far  as  they 
served  or  hindered  it ;  and  that  purpose 
was  the  attainment  of  the  very  brother- 
hood which  reason  approved  and  the 
heart  loved.  The  question  of  purpose 
of  art  was  thus  absorbed  by  the  larger 
one ;  and  so  I  went  on  to  read  The 
Christian  Teaching. 

Then,  indeed,  came  new  light.  The 
contradiction  which  you  see  is  real, 
said  Tolstoy,  but  it  is  ?tot  in  the  universe  ; 
it  is  in  yourself.  You  are  conscious  of 
suffering  and  death  only  because  of  a 
growing  feeling  of  love  within  you  :  if  it 
ivere  not  for  this  you  would  suffer  ivith- 
out  Jinowitig  it :  as  it  is  you  are  taught 
to  etnerge  fro77i  the  animal  life  of  struggle 
171  to  the  self-sacrificing  life  of  love,  in 
which  lies  your  immortal  development. 
And  you  can  only  know  visible  things 
as  they  appear  to  you  in  relation  to 
that  development ;  what  they  are  in 
themselves  absolutely,  you  cannot 
know ;  albeit  you  do  know  the  abso- 
lute (God,  the  source  of  life)  in  your- 
self, in  your  mind  as  reason,  and  in 
your  heart  as  love.     Serve  that  God. 

O  hard  truth  !  the  universe  was  not 
wrong ;  the  wrong  was  in  myself,  in 
my  own  attitude.  I  had  tried  to  play 
the  master ;  but  in  truth  I  was  a 
servant,  and  all  I  possessed  had  been 
given  me,  and  given  for  a  purpose — to 
do  actual  good  to  living  men.  Not  in 
a  grandiose  way  to  mere  abstractions 
like  *'  humanity  "  or  "  the  nation,"  but 
really,  to  the  actual  people  about  me,  so 
that  their  characters  became  the  better 
for  my  life.  From  this  point  of  view 
my  old  objections  to  religion  were 
either  childish  or  beside  the  mark. 
The  insoluble  problems  disappeared : 
their  place  was  taken  by  others  which 
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solved  themselves  in  so  far  as  I  strove 
to  live  in  accord  with  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  universe  did  not 
change ;  I  alone  changed ;  yet  for  me 
all  was  then  changed :  nor  was  the 
alteration  due  to  myself;  from  God, 
through  Christ,  and  from  him  through 
Tolstoy,  had  come  the  truth  that 
changed  me. 

Yet,  so  far,  it  was  a  mere  mental 
revolution ;  and  even  the  mind  did 
not  yield  readily.  Nietzsche  had  also 
solved  this  contradiction  between  the 
apparent  cruelties  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  the  desire  of  the  heart. 
But  how?  By  declaring  for  the 
struggle,  which  has  to  prepare  the 
super-man,  and  must  therefore  be 
relentless :  by  denying  love,  in  its 
sympathetic  and  self-sacrificing  nature, 
calling  it  the  offspring  of  an  effeminate 
civilisation,  a  weakness  begotten  by 
fear. 

Was  this  true?  Its  logic  appealed 
to  the  mind :  its  heartlessness  fascin- 
ated the  intellect,  which,  in  its  pride, 
ever  desires  to  throw  off  the  dominion 
of  the  heart.  But  common  sense,  com- 
mon experience,  e very-day  life  quietly 
set  aside  the  madness  of  Zarathrusta. 

Besides,  who  was  the  super-man  ?  I, 
who  had  ridiculed  the  "Prince  of 
Peace "  had^  and  have,  only  one 
answer.  Tolstoy's  teaching  had  been 
derived  from  Jesus,  and  having  just 
that  natural  sense  which  enables  one 
not  to  spit  upon  one's  benefactor,  when 
I  found  Jesus  helping  me  I  put  old 
enmity  aside,  and  began  to  study  His 
life.  Who  is  the  super-man  ?  Let  any- 
one, if  he  can,  read  the  gospels  without 
prejudice,  estimate,  further,  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  then  see  if  his  heart  and 
soul  do  not  answer  "  Jesus  Christ,  He 
who  loved  God  and  man  as  none  had 
dv^ne  before  or  since."  Jesus  Christ, 
that  One  whose  ceaseless  influence, 
infinitely  above  that  of  the  whole 
Empire  under  which  He  was  crucified, 
is  a  phenomenon  so  inexplicable  by 
materialism.     So  it  was  proved  to  me 


that  love  is  not  a  weakness,  but   the 
conquering  power.     God  is  love. 

I  went  back  again  to  Tolstoy. 
Again  the  Christian  message  was 
repeated.  "  Life  is  not  yours,  it  is 
something  given  you.  You  cry  out 
against  cruelty  ;  how  got  you  the  power 
to  cry  ?  How  the  consciousness  of 
cruelty,  and  of  not-cruelty  ?  All  these 
things  are  given  you,  that  you  may  grow 
as  He  wills.  Therefore,  do  your  task, 
strive  against  wrong,  overcoming  evil 
with  good,  so  live  that  love  may  flow 
into  you  from  the  source  of  all  life. 
In  all  else  you  will  fail,  since  for 
nothing  else  are  you  fitted." 

I  was  not  yet  humbled,  but  humble 
and  true  ideas  had  replaced  in  my 
mind  proud  and  ignorant  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  there  remained  within  me 
a  citadel  of  the  devil.  It  was  egotism 
which,  unknown  to  me,  had  hitherto 
been  dominating  my  mind  and  prompt- 
ing my  feelings.  In  obedience  to  this 
egotism,  v/hich  though  refined  and 
"  humanitarian"  was  none  the  less 
vile,  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  the 
light,  and  then  complained  that  all  was 
dark :  had  demanded  the  most  refined 
enjoyment,  social,  literary,  artistic,  and 
condemned  the  universe  because  it 
contained  sin  and  pain  and  death. 
This  same  egotism  now  caused  me  to 
weave  new  religious  and  social  theories, 
based  indeed  on  God  and  the  Soul's 
development,  yet  brain-spun,  and 
therefore  pantheistic  in  the  one  case, 
and  impracticable  in  the  other ;  and 
all  exalting  the  part  which  I  had  to 
play  in  the  world. 

However,  life  has  gone  forward. 
God  having  entered  my  mind  I  had 
but  to  be  sincere  and  the  conquest  of 
the  heart  was  sure.  I  am  learning  to 
know  my  ignorance  the  better,  to  know 
my  weakness  and  constant  liability  to 
sin  and  error,  to  know  the  sources  of 
strength  :  I  am  learning,  very  slowly, 
the  deep  meanings  of  "faith"  and 
"  love  "  and  the  profound  reality  of  the 
personal  in  God  and  men.  It  is 
like  a  man  who  has  sincerely  married 
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for  better  or  worse.  At  first  he  may 
love  his  wife  for  his  own  sake,  because 
in  her  he  finds  the  increase  of  his 
being.  Then  come  sacrifices,  trials, 
mutual  sufferings,  revelations  of  the 
depths  of  character, — and  for  the  first 
time,  as  it  seems,  he  learns  what  love 
means.  So  when  the  soul  has  taken 
God  to  itself,  since  without  God  it  is 
nothing,  and  afterwards  has  been  con- 
strained to  sacrifice  and  suffering,  God 
sufficing, — then  (with"  many  a  back- 
ward slip)  it  begins  to  enter  into  what 
is  deeper  than  word  or  thought. 

Thus,  theoretically,  I  believe  in  God 
because  I  agree  with  Robert  Blatchford 
in  saying,  "  Man  did  not  make  him- 
self." And  I  ask,  who  or  what  has 
made  him  ?  The  reply  of  God  and 
My  Neighbour  is :  "  Heredity  gives 
him  his  nature."  Then  a  man's  love 
of  truth  and  of  right,  and  his  power  of 
saying,  "  I  did  this,  and  I  am  respon- 
sible," have  all  come  from  his  ancestors. 
But — his  ancestors  also  did  not  make 
themselves.  Then  from  whom  or  what 
did  they  obtain  love,  and  reason,  and 
personal  consciousness?  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford could  only  reply,  "  From  some 
lower  kind  of  animal."  And  that,  I 
suppose,  gained  our  higher  nature  from 
a  fish,  and  the  fish  from  a  plant,  and 
the  plant  from  earth  and  sunshine,  and 
these  from  pure  matter  and  force. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  Between  a  man 
and  a  brick  there  is  a  gulf  which  the 
explanation  does  not  bridge.  Imagine 
the  Flying  Scotchman  at  full  steam — 
and  without  a  driver  !  That  would  be 
matter  and  force.  Yet  the  Blatch- 
fordian  doctrine  of  heredity  would  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  off- 
spring of  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  electric  current  which  a  car  driver 
can  switch  on  or  off  as  he  chooses  has 
somewhere  tucked  away  with  it  the 
soul  of  a  Socrates. 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  told  us  of  the 
flying  fish  which  leap  out  of  the  water 
to  escape  an  enemy,  and  in  the  telling 
he  betrays  that  feeling  which  is  deeply 


opposed  to  the  life  of  animal  warfare. 
Omar  Khayydm  shares  the  same  feeling : 

"Ah  love  !  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire, 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  !  " 

You  see,  we  not  only  sit  apart  from 
the  Universe,  but  judge  it,  and,  from 
our  point  of  view,  call  it  a  sorry  scheme. 
Certainly,  that  Universe  has  not  made 
us.  But  Mr.  Blatchford  is  right :  man 
did  not  make  himself.  Then  whence 
am  /.? 

Only  one  answer  remains,  that  which 
I  have  given.  Our  life  has  a  source, 
and  that  source  is  one.  Moreover  that 
source,  though  it  may  be  more,  cannot 
be  less  than  my  highest  conception  of 
life,  since  the  best  I  have  is  of  Him. 
And  life,  in  its  reality  and  at  its  highest, 
is  a  loving  person.  Infinitely  above 
me.  He  is  yet  within  me ;  and  I,  who 
am  dependent  on  Him  for  all  my  good, 
who  have  from  Him  the  free  gift  of  life 
fraught  with  love  and  the  promise  of 
perfection,  cannot  help  but  render  Him 
adoration. 

Practically,  therefore,  I  believe  in 
God  because  my  heart,  freed  from  the 
shadow  of  ignorant  egotism,  has  begun 
to  respond  to  Him  like  a  flower  to  the 
sunshine,  and  love  Him,  pray  for  Him, 
rest  in  him.  I  am  fike  a  child  who  is 
the  son  of  an  absolute  monarch,  yet  to 
whom  the  mighty  ruler  is  simply  a 
tender  human  father.  And  the  word 
"  Father  "  is  inadequate ;  for  "  He  " 
includes  all  that  can  be  contained  in 
motherhood.  He  is  the  one  who  com- 
prehends all  good ;  and  His  will  is 
that  by  prayer  and  aspiration  and  love, 
and  thought  and  deed,  we  should  draw 
still  nearer  to  Himself,  and,  therefore, 
to  one  another. 

But,  says  the  Agnostic,  what  of  the 
existence  of  evil  ?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  search  for  the  facts,  and 
not  be  affrighted  by  bogies.  What  is 
evil?  The  contrary  of  good.  And 
what  is  good?  Life.  Evil,  then,  is 
that  which    absolutely    destroys    lifb. 
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And  of  nothing  of  the  kind  have  we 
knowledge.  Let  the  Agnostic  take  a 
case  that  appears  to  tell  entirely  in  his 
own  favour — that  of  the  recent  steam- 
boat fire  in  New  York  Harbour.  Did 
it  absolutely  destroy  life  ?  It  destroyed 
bodies,  but  life,  as  we  feel  it  within,  is 
less  in  the  body  than  in  the  soul,  in  the 
character.  And  since  character  is  not 
created  by  fire  or  water,  can  it  thereby 
be  destroyed  ?  If  not,  then  no  evil 
appears  in  the  fire,  but,  so  far,  only  a 
neutral  action.  Beyond  this,  however, 
the  fire  had  a  passive  influence  as  en- 
vironment. In  its  glare,  some  made  us 
pity  and  fear  their  panic,  and  others 
encouraged  us  by  their  heroism.  Sym- 
pathy was  evoked,  ignorance  revealed, 
men  were  made  to  feel  their  weakness 
and  their  strength.  How  then  can  that 
be  evil  which  so  furthers  the  develop- 
ment of  life  ? 

Ah,  but  the  pain,  the  agonies  !  Yes, 
we  may  quail  at  the  sight  of  screaming 
children  and  distraught  mothers,  but 
logic  is  relentless — and  kind.  If 
pleasure  is  not  the  object  of  life  neither 
is  pain  its  end,  hence  again  there  is  no 
absolute  evil.  Besides,  bodily  pain  is 
always  limited  in  extent  and  intensity. 
Though  in  the  mass  it  appals,  yet  it  is 
not  suffered  in  the  mass  but  individually, 
and  in  most  cases  means  nothing  worse 
than  any  intense  neuralgia.  Beyond 
that  consciousness  ceases.  (Which 
does  not  mean  that  the  individual 
ceases:  consciousness  is  simply  an  ac- 
tivity of  our  being,  whose  real  essence 
is  in  character.)  Again,  few  things  in 
the  world  are  so  powerful  for  good  as 
pain,  once  it  is  accepted  as  a  teacher, 
and  its  meaning  is  understood.  So 
faced  it  at  once  loses  all  its  real  terror. 

But  if  enjoyment  be  our  aim  then 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  earthquake 
and  cancer  fling  back  the  answer, 
"  Thou  fool ! " 

To  men  like  Omar  Khayyam,  this  is 
terrible,  not  to  be  heard— and  their 
hands  reach  out  for  the  wine-cup.  The 
nobler  Stoic  seeks  refuge  in  endurance ; 
the  Buddhist  in  sad  pity.     Christ  alone 


solves  the  problem.  As  the  Tower  of 
Siloam  falls,  He  says  in  effect,  do  not 
put  your  faith  in  this  visible  life  of  the 
body ;  trust  in  the  imperishable  life  of 
the  soul,  in  love. 

Thus  comes  about  that  greatest  of 
miracles — women  and  men  giving  up, 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  His  children, 
all  that  the  world  thinks  delightful,  and 
yet  having  their  hearts  filled  with  the 
deepest  and  purest  happiness — life 
welling  up  where  the  world  can  see  no 
life? 

I  Believe  in  "Free  Will." 

If  my  will  were  material,  like  my 
blood,  I  should  be  chiefly  governed  by 
external  law ;  and  if  I  look  at  a  man 
from  the  outside,  he  appears  as  if  he 
were  so  governed.  And  if  I  knew  men 
only  from  the  outside,  I  should  certainly 
agree  with  Mr.  Blatchford. 

But  it  happens  that  one  man — and 
one  man  only — I  know  frotn  within. 
And  in  myself  I  find  an  ability  volun- 
tarily to  decide  my  conduct.  Having 
this  faculty,  I  have  also  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  me  more  of  a  man ;  and  be- 
cause I,  and  not  any  "  Dutchman  on 
deck,"  am  responsible  for  my  conduct, 
I  am  capable  of  shame  and  re- 
morse. 

I  Believe  in  "  Sin  against  God." 

The  Determinist  is  like  the  Sadducee 
— he  "knows  not  the  power  of  God." 
Incapable  himself  of  endowing  a  crea- 
ture with  will,  he  thinks  of  God  under 
the  same  limitations.  All  the  logic 
which  triumphantly  proves  that  man 
cannot  sin  against  God  loses  its  power 
the  moment  one  understands  the  dif- 
ference between  a  will,  say,  and  a  watch- 
spring. 

By  the  gift  of  personality  and  will 
God  makes  us  like  Himself.  It  is  true 
He  leaves  us  still  quite  dependent  on 
Him.  I  did  not  choose  my  sex,  nor 
the  place  or  time  of  my  birth.  To 
choose  those  was  not  my  business. 
But  whether,  say,  I  become  lustful 
(and  to  us  men  lust  is  a  real  evil)  or 
pure  in  heart  (and  to  us  chastity  is  a 
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real  good)  that  is  my  business,  and  for 
that  I  am  equipped. 

Says  Mr.  Blatchford,  however, 
"  Suppose  God  has  given  you  a  weak 
will  ?  "  I  wish  the  author  of  God  and 
My  Neighbour  would  deal  with  fact, 
and  not  with  imaginations.  Neither 
he  nor  I  can  say  whether  the  will  of 
Adam  or  of  our  neighbour  is  "  strong  " 
or  "weak."  Strong  or  weak  in  rela- 
tion to  what?  Surely  the  special 
personal  problems  of  Adam's  or  our 
neighbour's  life.  But,  again,  it 
happens  that  neither  of  us  can  fully 
understand  those  problems. 

The  only  soul  which  you  can  unerr- 
ingly read  is  your  own.  And  what  do 
you  find  there?  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  find  in  mine  —no  evidence  of  any- 
thing "  weak  "  or  "strong,"  but  simply 
of  a  will  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
arising  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  my  necessarily  separate  and 
individual  life.  God  has  set  me  no 
task  greater  than  He  has  given  me 
power  to  accomplish.  He  does  not 
ask  me  to  be  a  Loyola  or  a  Wesley,  but 
to  be  faithful  in  little  things.  When  I 
am  unfaithful,  I  sin.  And  the  possi- 
bilities of  sin  are  almost  endless — lust, 
and  greed,  and  pride,  and  sloth, 
and  cruelty,  and  all  the  things  that  are 
contrary  to  pure  love — for  God  is 
love. 

And  now  a  word  on  original  sin. 
Sin  itself  concerns  our  life  so  closely 
that  we  should  take  pains  to  know 
exactly  what  it  is,  and  how  to  escape 
from  it.  But  the  question  of  how 
sin  first  came  into  the  world  is  less 
vital.  Still,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  assumption  of  the  Fall  and 
original  sin  is  not  less  reasonable  than 
the  presumption  of  the  evolutionist. 

It  is  claimed  that  man  has  "  risen  " 
from  a  lower  form  of  Hfe,  thereby  ful- 
filHng  a  natural  destiny.  In  that 
case  there  should  be  visible  a  single, 
unhesitating  perfect  process,  like  the 
opening  of  a  flower,  or  the  physical 
growth  of  a  child.  On  the  contrary, 
history     shows     something    like     the 


muddled  action  of  a  drunkard,  whc 
staggers  to  his  feet  only  because  he 
is  a  little  less  drunk  than  before. 

And  see  what  appears  in  human 
nature  itself.  Feeling  ourselves  born 
to  life  and  love  and  truth,  with  the 
same  consciousness,  we  are  aware  of 
death  and  selfishness  and  error ;  nor 
can  we  abandon  the  wrong  and  cling 
to  the  right,  for,  even  while  we  want 
the  best,  we  descend  to  the  worst, 
and  even  at  our  worst,  with  increased 
longing  we  turn  again  to  the  good. 
Is  it,  then,  so  absurd  to  say  that 
we  were  born  for  the  perfection  of 
innocence ;  that  we  chose,  instead, 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  that, 
through  endless  sacrifices  of  His 
dearest  sons,  God  is  lifting  us  to  the 
higher  perfection  —  which  includes 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  And,  if 
it  is  absurd,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
Agnostic  evolutionary  teaching,  which 
teaches  a  glorious  progress  ending  in 
this — the  knowledge  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  of  no  account  except  to  serve 
a  transient  society,  transmit  his 
bodily  life  to  another  mortal  being, 
and  then  feed  the  earth  with  his 
bones,  so  allowing  his  meaningless 
being  to  reach  its  proper  end  in 
nothingness  ? 

I  beHeve  in  "Salvation."  Richard 
Jefferies,  in  the  Story  of  My  Hearty 
speaks  of  a  legacy  received  from  our 
ancestors — "  diseases  crossed  and  culti- 
vated." Sin  is  such  a  disease.  Sensu- 
ality, fear,  avarice,  tyranny,  uncharit- 
ableness — not  only  are  we  initiated  into 
such  evils  by  our  parents  and  teachers, 
but,  as  we  grow  up  and  mix  with  the 
world,  deceived  by  that  chief  of  all 
sins,  the  prime  evil  of  egotism,  veiling 
itself  in  a  thousand  seductive  forms, 
we  are  laid  hold  of  with  enormous 
force  by  the  legion  of  devils — 
temptation  to  idleness,  to  love  of 
bodily  comfort  and  pleasure,  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  fruits  of  injustice, 
to  indifference  to  wrong-doing,  to 
brutality,  cowardice,  and  untruthful- 
ness. 
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To  free  us  from  all  this,  and  thus 
unite  us  to  God,  was  the  especial  mis 
sion  of  Jesus.  And,  whilst  the  world 
is  continually  bidding  us  gloss  our  sins 
over,  become  "  respectable,"  Jesus  calls 
to  repentance,  for  the  self-satished 
are  dead,  and  true  life  is  reached 
only  through  grief,  humility,  and  the 
sense  of  need. 

How  deep  this  repentance  may  be 
let  the  writings  of  the  great  Chris- 
tians, from  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augus- 
tine to  Tolstoy,  bear  witness.  And 
whence  has  come  the  good  in  your 
character  and  mine — from  flattery 
and  self-esteem,  or  from  our  being 
profoundly  out  of  conceit  with  our- 
selves ?  Yet  this  essential  of  true 
culture,  God  and  My  Neighbour 
would  destroy.  For  without  God  man 
knows  nothing  better  than  himself; 
he  is  the  pinnacle  of  evolution ;  he 
may  err,  but  he  cannot  sin,  and  even 
for  errors  he  is  not  blameworthy. 
And  if  he  praises  his  fellows  it  be- 
comes self-laudation,  for  he  simply 
praises  the  species  of  which  he  is  one. 
So  we  need  a  belief  in  God,  if  only  to 
correct  our  own  follies ;  and  we  need 
a  "  conviction  of  sin,"  if  only  to 
escape  from  worship  of  our  pitiful 
achievements.  And,  once  this  con- 
viction is  rationally  attained  for  the 
earnest  soul.  Salvation  surely  follows. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  life-long  effort,  and 
of  many  "  convictions  "  and  "  conver- 
sions." "He  that  perseveres  to  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved." 

I  Believe  in  "Hell." 

Worldly  life,  as  Jesus  showed,  tends 
to  bring  disappointment  and  disillu- 
sionment, if  nothing  worse.  Such 
sorrows  are  warnings  to  "  turn  again." 
If  we  reject  them,  and  rebel  against 
life  because  it  does  not  turn  out  as  we 
would  have  it,  without  a  doubt  we 
enter  into  Hell.  We  are  like  recruits 
in  the  awkward  squad  ;  God  is  the 
drill  sergeant,  and  it  rests  with  us  as 
to  whether  we  accept  the  drill  or  hate 
it.  The  state  of  living  in  opposition 
to  the  demands  of  true  hfe — that  is  the 


real  Hell,  of  which  Gehenna  is  an  even 
inadequate  picture. 

"  But,"  you  may  say,  "  Christ  pic- 
tured Hell  as  a  place  of  punishment 
for  unbelief."  That  is  true.  But  the 
"unbelief"  is  not  the  rejection  of  a 
theology  which  did  not  exist  when 
Christ  spoke ;  it  is  unbelief  in  the 
principles  of  life.  Every  sin,  except 
one,  shall  be  forgiven — even  sin  against 
the  Son  of  Man.  The  only  unpardon- 
able sin  is  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  the  "  Holy  Spirit "  I  understand 
to  be  the  spirit  of  love  in  its  highest 
sense.  Now,  that  is  really  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  ;  and  if  we  reject  life,  what 
can  there  be  ?  Every  place  we  are  in 
will  be  a  place  of  suffering,  and  if  we 
numb  ourselves  to  suffering,  all  that 
can  follow  is  death. 

Thus  I  believe  in  Hell,  taking  the 
stories  and  pictures  of  Jesus  as  illus- 
trations of  human  experience,  and  not 
as  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

I  Believe  in  eternal  life  and 
"  heaven." 

By  the  word  "  death,"  used  above, 
I  mean  final  extinction.  Bodily  death 
is  a  natural  and  proper  process,  which 
is  beyond  our  control,  though  it  may 
be  turned  to  our  spiritual  good.  Real 
death  is  that  of  which  we  should  be  in 
danger  if  we  became  loveless  and  un- 
lovable. But,  as  Tolstoy  shows  in 
The  Death  of  Ivan  Illyitch^  let  the 
heart  at  any  moment  sincerely  confess 
its  own  error  and  wretchedness,  and 
there  comes  a  promise  of  salvation. 
Then  may  begin  the  new  life.  And 
that  life,  as  it  is  faithful  to  love  and 
inspires  love,  knows  no  death  :  for  it 
is  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  time  and 
space.  This  is  easily  proved.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  a  man's  love  of 
truth,  or  the  love  in  a  mother.  These 
are  facts.  Yet  what  length,  breadth, 
depth  have  they?  What  colour  or 
odour,  what  weight  or  specific  gravity  ? 
How  will  you  measure  their  force,  in 
volts  or  horse  power?  Such  realities 
are  independent  of  death. 

Again,   love  and   life  go   together. 
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The  heart  demands  immortality,  and 
if  the  mind  refuses  the  belief  there  is 
torment.  But  that  mind  which  has 
learnt  to  trust  in  the  invisible  does 
not  refuse. 

I  Believe  that  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity are  essential. 

One  of  the  many  superstitions  of 
Rationalism  is  the  supposition  that 
anything  true  is  not  only  good,  but 
good  for  man  to  know.  You  may 
discover  that  Jupiter  has  another  moon  ; 
but  it  is  really  of  no  consequence,  and 
in  all  probability  you  would  have  better 
spent  your  time  in  digging  potatoes. 
Or  you  may  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
a  dog's  heart  will  beat  faster  if  a  certain 
nerve  is  laid  bare  and  twitched — and 
just  as  certainly  prove  that  you  are 
simply  doing  mischief.  One  has  not 
only  to  ask.  Is  this  true?  but,  Is  it 
essential  that  I  should  know  it  ? 

Rationalists  say  that  science  will  be 
our  salvation.  From  what  we  are  to 
be  saved  they  are  not  all  agreed.  Let 
us  see  how  it  works  out.  St.  Francis, 
for  instance,  possibly  believed  the 
earth  was  flat,  and,  had  he  drawn  a 
map  of  it,  might  have  filled  in  the 
corners  with  dragons.  Mr.  Whittaker 
Wright,    however,    knew    the     proper 


shape  of  the  earth,  and  how  to  get  to 
America  and  its  silver  mines ;  and  he 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
dragon-adorned  map,  even  for  the 
Directors  of  the  London  and  Globe. 
Which  of  the  two  knew  the  truths 
which  are  essential  ? 

As  Pascal  says,  there  is  something 
as  much  above  the  intellectual  as  that 
is  above  the  physical,  and  this  is  love. 
And  when  we  learn  to  share  Jesus' 
faith  in  love,  and,  with  His  simplicity 
and  directness,  learn  to  obey  His  "  new 
commandment,"  and  love  one  another, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  cease  those 
real  evils  which  consist,  not  in  mere 
physical  horror  and  death,  but  in  our 
false  ideas,  and  unholy  feelings, — above 
all  in  that  egotism  which  prompts 
women  to  rivalry  in  vanity,  to  jealousy, 
to  mean  intrigues  for  personal  ends, 
and  drives  men  to  oppress  others  less 
fortunate,  and  struggle  covertly  in 
*'  business  "  and  "  politics,"  and  openly 
in  war.  For  our  sins  will  only  *'  be 
forgiven"  when  we  "love  much." 
But  without  love,  with  its  meekness 
and  faith,  no  social  condition,  however 
productive  materially,  can  be  aught  but 
a  tyranny  of  goods  and  chattels,  laws  and 
police. 
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On  learning  to  believe 


L— THE    ROAD   TO   FAITH 


George  W.  E.  Russell 


'*  Whoso  has  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot   confound,  nor   doubt   Him,   nor 
deny  i 
Yea,  with   one  Voice,   O  world,   tho'  thou 
deniest, 
Stand  thoU  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I." 
F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

As  a  rule,  I  greatly  dread  "  apolo- 
getic *'  literature.  When  we  set  out  to 
defend  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
specially  perilous  to  mistake  intuition 
for  proof,  analogy  for  demonstration, 
or  even  the  highest  degree  of  prob- 
ability for  certitude.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  "Truth  emerges  more  readily 
from  error  than  from  confusion." 

To  my  own  mind,  the  difficulty  of 
disbelieving  the  existence  of  God  is 
much  greater  than  the  difficulty  of 
believing  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  prove  it.  And  it  is  where  we 
cannot  prove  that  faith  comes  into  play. 

Archbishop  Benson,  a  sturdy  Chris- 
tian if  ever  there  was  one,  happily  said 
that  "  Nature  suspects  the  conscious 
God  she  cannot  prove.'' 

My  own  honoured  master,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  says  :  *'  It  is  not  in  our 
power  by  the  mere  force  of  logic  to 
arrive  with  perfect  satisfaction  at  the 
conclusion — God  is.  The  subject  is 
too  great  for  such  a  method."  And, 
again :  "  For  myself,  the  conclusion 
from  such  reasoning  has  rather  been  — 
God  must  be  than  God  is ;  and  thus 
the  result  of  the  purely  logical  argu- 
ment, if  satisfactory  to  the  intellect, 
still  falls  short  of  the  perfect  satisfaction 
which  is  desired." 

Here  I  seem  to  find  an  echo  of  St. 
Ambrose,  a  glorious  Doctor  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  who  says  :  "  Non  in 
dialectica     complacuit     Deo     salvum 


facere  populum  Suum '' — :"It  is  not 
by  logic  that  God  has  thought  fit  to 
save  His  people." 

Petsonally,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  hectoring  and  imperious  methods 
of  what  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton 
called,  "The  Hard  Church.'*  With 
reference  to  controversialists  of  this 
school,  however  admirable  their  inten- 
tion, I  make  Mr.  Hutton's  words  my 
own.  "  When  I  read  these  books  of 
small,  confident  logic  on  subjects  so 
high  as  to  task  our  nature  to  the  full, 
I  sometimes  ask  :  '  Is  not  scepticism 
the  next  stage  in  the  education  of  such 
confidence  as  this  ?  Is  it  not  likely 
that  such  thinkers  must  pass  through 
some  discipline  in  the  blinding  night — 
some  groping,  some  "feeling  after" 
God,  to  teach  them  that  He  proves 
His  own  presence,  and  is  not  amenable 
to  their  small  proofs — before  they  can 
gain  any  permanent  hold  of  these  great 
spiritual  realities  ? ' " 

In  these  mysterious  regions  the  poets 
are  better  guides  than  the  logicians. 
Wordsworth  spoke  of — 

*'  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature, 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised," 

and,  sooner  or  later,  most  of  us  have 
to  feel  what  the  poet  meant.  Those 
misgivings,  once  felt,  must  be  faced, 
and  probed,  and  weighed,  and  tested, 
before  we  can  pass  into  the  light  and 
peace  and  confidence  of  Faith. 

When  I  speak  of  "  Faith,"  I  mean 
nothing  less  than  faith  in  the  entire 
truth  of  God,  revealed  to  man  by  Him 
Who  is  both  God  and  Man,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — in  two  words,  "  The 
Gospel." 
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Blank  misgivings.  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  happy  "  creatures  "  who 
never  feel  them,  and  are  never  con- 
scious of  "  moving  about  in  worlds  not 
realised."  They  have,  from  childhood 
up,  the  blessing  of  an  intuitive  faith. 
These  happy  souls  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be 
useful  to  some  readers  if  I  described  in 
a  simple  way  what  has  seemed  to  me, 
after  much  observation,  to  be  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  conviction,  or  *'  Road  to 
Faith,"  for  the  great  majority  of  English 
people. 

We  are  taught,  from  the  very  begin- 
nings of  consciousness,  to  believe  what 
for  shortness'  sake  I  have  called  "  The 
Gospel " — that  is,  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  He  sees  us  ;  that  He  has  given 
rules  of  life,  which  we  ought  to  observe  ; 
that  we  often  break  them,  and  that  this 
breaking  is  called  "  Sin " ;  that  God's 
Son  became  man,  and  died  for  us  on 
the  Cross  to  deliver  us  from  sin  and  its 
consequences ;  and  that,  if  we  believe  in 
Him  and  rely  on  His  work  for  us,  and  in 
us,  we  shall  pass  through  bodily  death 
into  an  everlasting  lifeof  holiness  and  joy. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  believe  that  most 
of  us  learn  this  Gospel  as  soon  as  we 
can  learn  anything.  We  learn  it  from 
parents,  or  elder  relations,  or  clergy- 
men, or  teachers.  We  do  not  discover 
it  for  ourselves.  The  number  of  people 
who  have  discovered  "  The  Gospel " 
for  themselves  by  reading  the  Bible, 
without  aid  from  man,  is  extremely 
small.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
known  more  than  one  such  case,  and 
he  was  a  Jew  who  discovered  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
by  studying  the  Jewish  Law  of  Sacrifice. 

Here  we  see  the  effect  of  the  Christian 
tradition.  "  The  Church  is  older  than 
the  oldest  of  her  documents,  and  from 
father  to  son,  all  through  the  centuries, 
she  has  passed  on  the  message  "  (J.  A. 
Robinson,  Dean  of  Westminster).  From 
father  to  son,  from  mother  to  child, 
from  teacher  to  pupil,  the  Christian 
Gospel  has  been  handed  down ;   and 


the  great  majority  of  us  pass  through 
childhood  believing  it  implicitly. 

We  begin  to  grow  up.  We  reach  the 
stage  of  inquiry  at  very  different  ages. 
Some,  as  we  have  just  said,  never  reach 
it  at  all,  and  perhaps — though  not  cer- 
tainly— theirs  is  the  happiest  lot.  The 
rest  of  us  reach  it,  but  at  very  different 
ages,  and  with  very  different  results. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  begin  to  ask  our- 
selves :  "  Are  these  things,  which  I 
have  been  taught,  true  ?  "  The  answer 
is  arrived  at  by  processes  which  vary 
enormously  with  various  temperaments. 
To  some  temperarrvents  it  seems  diffi- 
cult— almost  impossible — to  realise  any- 
thing which  is  not  cognisable  by  the 
organs  of  sense.  Such  people  naturally 
feel  themselves  unable  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God  or  of  a  future  life. 
Let  us,  who  are  Christians,  be  careful 
not  to  bully  or  scold  them.  No  opinion, 
as  such,  is  culpable,  so  long  as  the  man 
has  used  his  best  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities to  arrive  at  the  truth.  What 
is  culpable  is  carelessness,  intellectual 
levity,  and  the  Dogmatism  of  Negation. 
If  a  man  is  really  a  good  Agnostic — if 
he  only  says,  "  I  do  not  know  these 
things  " — he  is  half-way  on  the  Road 
to  Faith.  If  he  says  that  they  cannot 
be  known,  he  goes  beyond  what  he  has 
any  right  to  say.  Still  more,  if  he  says 
that  they  are  not  true — that  there  is  no 
God  and  no  future  life — he  puts  himself 
out  of  court,  for  he  affirms  what  he  can- 
not prove. 

But,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
people  who  have  this  special  difficulty 
in  believing  are  quite  as  exceptional  as 
those  who  have  never  felt  a  misgiving. 
Much  more  numerous  are  the  people 
who  disbelieve,  or  say  they  disbelieve, 
because  they  are  too  mentally  indolent 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  Faith.  There 
is  another  class,  not,  I  fear,  very  excep- 
tional. These  are  they  who  say — not 
openly,  but  in  their  own  hearts — 
"  If  the  Gospel  is  true,  I  ought  to  be  a 
better  man.  1  ought  to  give  up  some 
sin,  secret  or  open,  which  is  to  me  the 
pleasantest  thing  in  the  world.     I  can't 
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and  won't  part  with  it.  Therefore  I 
will  deny  the  Faith  which,  if  it  were 
true,  would  remorselessly  condemn  me." 

I  turn  now  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  usual  "  Road  to  Faith."  Some- 
thing— it  does  not  matter  what — has 
started  the  misgivings.  We  have  begun 
to  question.  Is  the  Christian  religion 
true?  This  question  cannot  be  held 
in  suspense  all  our  life  long — the  issues 
which  hang  on  it  are  too  momentous 
for  that.  So  we  begin  to  consider  our 
answer.  Very  often  the  answer  shapes 
itself  in  some  such  form  as  this  :  "  I 
have  been  taught  the  Christian  religion 
by  others,  who  believed  it,  who  acted 
on  it,  who  were  not  knaves  or  fools, 
who  would  never  have  deceived  me 
wilfully,  and  whom,  in  the  concerns  of 
this  life,  I  have  found  wise  and  helpful 
guides.  I  certainly  can't  prove  it  to 
myself  by  any  process  of  logic,  but 
nobody  can  disprove  it.  It  is  not 
antecedently  incredible.  It  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  itself,  morally,  in- 
tellectually, historically.  I  see  many 
reasons  which  incline  me  to  believe  it ; 
I  see  none  which  compel  me  to  dis- 
believe it.  Theft  I  will  believe  it^  and  will 
act  accordingly.  I  will  make  the  Venture 
of  Faith,  and  will  see  what  comes  of  it. 

I  have  italicised  the  words  above 
because  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  here. 
Belief,  or  Faith,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
is  not  the  mere  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  a  proposition.  It  is  not  the  accep- 
tance of  what  is  demonstrable.  To 
admit  that  the  whole  is  more  than  the 
part,  or  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
are  together  greater  than  the  third  side, 
or  that  two  plus  two  equals  four,  or  that 
fire  burns  and  ice  is  cold,  is  not  to 
exercise  faith  ;  it  is  only  to  affirm  the 
obvious.  To  deny  those  propositions 
is  not  infidelity ;  it  is  imbecility. 

Vastly  different  is  the  nature  of 
Faith.  Faith  is  an  act  of  the  will.  It 
involves,  not  merely  *'  I  will  believe 
this  " — that  would  be  an  unfinished 
sentence,  an  incomplete  resolution — 
it  involves  the  words  which  I  italicised 
before  :   "  /  will  act  accordingly.''^     In 


the  Christian  religion  believing  is  never 
divorced  from  acting.  What  we  do  not 
practise  we  do  not  believe.  So  he  who, 
after  facing  his  misgivings,  resolves 
to  make  the  venture  of  Faith,  resolves 
not  only  to  accept  the  Christian  Creed, 
but  to  live  the  Christian  life. 

And  here  the  test  of  experience 
comes  in.  He  who  resolves  to  live 
the  Christian  life  must  live  in  direct, 
habitual,  realised  relation  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  must  believe  in 
Him,  love  Him,  trust  Him,  worship 
Him.  He  must  speak  to  Him  in 
prayer  and  sacrament,  begging  of  Him, 
pleading  with  Him,  asking  real  requests 
for  real  favours,  real  pardon  for  real 
sins,  real  help  against  real  temptations. 
And  thus  the  man  who  leads  the 
Christian  life  obtains  experience^  and 
experience  is  a  reality  against  which 
argument  is  powerless.  When  a  man 
knows  that,  through  intercourse  with 
the  Lord,  he  has  been  delivered  from 
impurity  or  drunkenness ;  has  been 
enabled  to  control  a  violent  temper  ; 
has  learnt  to  forgive  injuries,  and  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself;  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  that  the  power  which  has 
wrought  such  changes  in  him  is  an 
exploded  tradition  or  the  creation  of  a 
morbid  fancy.  He  says,  with  the 
assurance  of  personal  conviction  :  "  I 
know  Whom  I  have  believed " ;  and 
he  can  no  more  distrust  the  Re- 
generator of  his  life  than  he  can 
doubt  his  mother's  love  or  the  loyalty 
of  his  closest  friend.  At  the  same  time, 
he  would  be  quite  unable  to  prove 
either  that  love  or  that  loyalty,  to  a 
sceptical  inquirer.  In  this  spirit,  that 
great  genius,  J.  H.  Newman,  said  of  his 
own  conversion  :  *'  I  am  more  certain 
of  it  than  that  I  have  hands  and  feet." 

And  so,  as  years  go  by,  the  man 
who  leads  the  Christian  life  becomes 
more  and  more  persuaded  of  the  truth 
which  he  believes.  He  clings  more 
and  more  closely  to  what  Matthew 
Arnold  called  St.  Paul's  "  incomparable 
definition  of  the  great  Christian  virtue 
of  Faith  "—  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
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for^  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  All 
through  his  earthly  journey  he  realises 
that  he  is  walking  by  Faith,  and  not 
by  sight — that  he  is  guided  by  an 
inward  light,  not  by  logical  demonstra- 
tion or  by  the  organs  of  sense.  And 
he  looks  forward  with  sure  trust  and 
hope  to  that  further  stage  of  his  ex- 
perience when  Faith  will  be  merged 
into  sight— even  the  Vision  of  God. 


Rightly  has  the  enlightened  heart 
of  the  Christian  community  from  the 
beginning  discerned  that  the  Vision  of 
God  is  the  supreme  object  of  human 
quest  and  the  everlasting  consummation 
of  human  blessedness.  For  to  "see 
God "  is  to  fear  Him,  to  love  Him, 
to  worship  Him,  and  to  serve  Him  ; 
and  to  do  these  things  perfectly  is 
Heaven. 


II.— THE    GROWTH    OF    RELIGIOUS    BELIEF 


Dr.  T.  C.  Fry 


I  SUPPOSE  that  most  men  have  had 
to  fight  for  their  faith  :  fight,  I  mean, 
with  themselves  over  it.  I  do  not  see 
why  all  men  should.  A  child,  well 
taught  through  a  boyhood,  well  taught, 
may  grow  into  a  man  who  believes  still 
in  his  old  faith.  By  "well  taught"  I 
mean  "  wisely  taught " ;  the  young 
mind  wisely  guided  as  difficulties 
come ;  even  by  degrees  led  to  difficul- 
ties ;  never  snubbed  or  driven  in,  but 
sympathised  with,  till  childhood 
broadens  into  a  manhood  capable  of 
being  a  bit  patient.  But  that  is  not 
the  lot  of  most.  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  the  lot  of  any  young  people,  sons  or 
others*  sons,  that  I  have  had  near  me. 
I  hope  I  have  been  successful :  it  is 
difficult  to  know. 

But  it  was  not  my  lot.  I  had  an 
excellent  home,  an  old-fashioned 
home,  so  I  did  not  think  it  a  very 
manly  thing  to  be  irreverent.  The 
*'  atmosphere,"  however,  was  not  favour- 
able to  difficulties  in  religion,  and  I 
had  only  one  great  heart — a  sister's 
heart — to  name  freely  such  things  to. 
And  the  sister,  God  bless  her  !  now  at 
rest,  was  a  sufferer,  not  a  "  scholar  "  ; 
and,  though  her  moral  insight  was 
great  and  her  sympathy  perfect,  there 
were  points  that  could  not  trouble 
her.      Her    advice    was    invaluable — 


it  was  to  be  patient,  and  not  to 
brood. 

At  first  the  difficulties  were  simple 
enough  ;  they  all  arose  from  my  being 
preached  to  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture.  They 
would  not  exist  now  to  a  well-taught  boy 
in  a  well-taught  school;  but  they  did  then, 
and  they  were  a  trouble.  They  were 
thorns  in  the  path  of  religious  advance. 

Everything  in  my  atmosphere  turned 
on  the  Bible.  There  was  no  "  Church  " 
talked  of,  no  divine  society ;  and  the 
very  word  "  evolution  "  and  its  cognate 
ideas  were  never  mentioned  or  even 
understood.  And  as  the  theory  of  the 
Bible  was  very  strictly  defined,  these 
difficulties  obtained  an  artificial  force. 
Even  as  a  boy,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  they  did  not  touch  the  very 
foundations;  at  least,  they  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  do  so,  but  they  troubled 
me  at  times. 

As  soon  as  I  went  to  Cambridge  I 
had  to  read  Paley's  Evidences.  My 
experience  of  that  book  is  that  it 
should  never  be  put  into  anybody's 
hands  alone  as  a  book  of  evidences. 
Why  the  University  of  Cambridge 
persists  in  doing  so  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  that  perhaps  only  an 
examiner  can  explain.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  thinker  at  Cambridge,  trained 
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in  the  last  century's  thinking,   accepts 
the  book  as  adequate  for  a  moment. 

As  against  the  Deism,  the  Mechani- 
cal Deism,  of  his  day,  Paley  did  effec- 
tive work.  That  Deism  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  bury 
Paley  with  it.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  in  Paley's  argument  which, 
if  re-stated  up  to  date  and  supple- 
mented, would  not  be  useless ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  build  Christianity  on  it 
as  it  stands. 

I  had  hitherto  not  asked  for  any 
book  of  evidences.  The  evidences  of 
religion  had  always  been  to  me  tradi- 
tional, amply  confirmed  by  the  really 
religious  lives  I  saw  and  knew,  and  by 
the  witness  of  my  own  heart,  whenever 
I  was  striving  to  do  my  duty.  But 
here  was  my  University  solemnly  com- 
mending to  me  the  best  possible  book 
for  the  purpose. 

Perhaps  I  took  it  seriously.  Many 
Freshmen  do  not.  They  put  it  in  the 
same  bundle  with  arithmetic,  easy 
Euclid,  and  other  mental  babies'-foods 
that  make  up  the  Little-Go.  These 
men  it  may  not  harm.  But  if  you  take 
it  seriously,  and  then  find  that  it  is  in- 
adequate, it  does  very  serious  harm.  So 
it  did  to  me.  I  rose  from  several 
perusals  of  it  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  inadequate  to  its  purpose.  Was 
there,  then,  no  better  proof?  Was  it 
possible  that  there  was  uncertainty? 
Was  Christianity  itself  a  doubtful 
thing?  And  so  the  unadvised,  un- 
guarded mind  went  on  to  further 
questioning.  What  was  the  proof  of 
God  Himself?  Was  it  certain  ?  Was  it 
demonstrative  ? 

It  took  a  little  time,  but  everything 
seemed  in  doubt.  I  read  all  kinds  of 
books,  but  they  all  left  me  where  I 
was.  I  was  not  certain,  and  I  was 
miserable— miserable,  because  all  that 
made  life  worth  living  gathered  round 
the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  religion. 
Yet,  if  it  was  not  certain  ? 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers,  if  I  am 
not  too  dull  for  working  men  to  read —  ! 
Mr.   Dearmer,   in  the   Commonwealth^  j 


tells  me  I  am — by  any  further  detail  on 
that  point.  I  understand  these 
columns  are  open  to  men  who  believe, 
that  they  may  state  why  they  do.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  my  writing. 
That  is  alone  why  I  venture  to  speak 
about  myself  at  all. 

Well,  I  was  not  happy — that  was 
certain.  At  last — I  remember  the 
very  day  and  hour  and  place — it  came 
home  to  me  that  you  could  never  find 
demonstrative  evidence  of  God.  De- 
monstrative, mind  you ;  evidence  that 
no  man  could  possibly  deny ;  a  sort  ot 
"sign  from  heaven,"  such  as  Jews  were 
always  asking  for.  Just  as  it  is  always 
possible  to  deny  the  disinterestedness 
of  human  love,  so  is  it  always  possible 
to  deny  the  certainty  of  a  spiritual 
existence.  Line  upon  line  from  the 
circumference  of  proof  may  lead 
towards  the  centre ;  yet,  if  the  centre 
be  immaterial,  not  to  be  grasped  by 
sense,  its  very  existence  may  always  be 
doubted  or  denied.  I  saw  this  one 
night  quite  clearly  :  I  had  been  seeking 
the  impossible.  Even  theism  cannot 
be  demonstratively  proved;  nor,  indeed, 
can  its  opposite. 

If,  then,  one  had  not  determined  to 
become  an  Agnostic,  and  regard  the 
whole  problem  as  insoluble,  there  was 
only  one  other  alternative  :  a  choice 
must  be  made.  The  lines  of  argu- 
ment must  be  followed  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  unseen  ;  whether  in  the  unseen 
there  is  aught  the  man  must  say  for 
himself.  The  leap  is  a  leap  of  faith — 
not  an  unreasoned  leap,  nor  an  utterly 
blind  one,  but  still  a  leap — a  leap  of 
faith,  a  choice  by  the  will,  on  grounds, 
but  still  a  choice. 

That,  then,  is  just  what  I  did.  I 
followed  all  the  arguments  to  their 
furthest  limit,  and  I  asked  myself,  in 
sight  of  them  all,  Which  is  the  reason- 
able conclusion  ?  God  or  no  God  ? 
Let  all  else  wait ;  but  is  this  impossible 
to  choice  ?  Are  the  grounds  so  weak 
that  you  dare  not  say  ?  Or  would  you, 
on  similar  grounds,  hold  back  your 
decision  on  any  other  living  issue  ? 
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Once  I  saw  that  my  own  will  could 
not  help  being  a  factor  in  the  decision, 
I  had  little  difficulty.  I  could  not 
choose  the  opposite. 

And  then  I  saw  that  the  argument, 
even  where  not  demonstrative,  was  still 
adequate,  and  its  supreme  reasonable- 
ness was  never  so  apparent  as  when  I 
had  chosen.  Difficulties  remained  ; 
but  everything  vital  to  me  fell  slowly 
into  place.  Conscience  was  explained. 
The  reason's  demand  for  a  cause  was 
met ;  and,  what  is  more,  for  an  ade- 
quate cause  of  nature  and  of  character. 
It  seemed  as  if  an  Unseen  Power  met 
the  mind,  and  asked  :  "  Dost  thou 
believe  ?  "  And  the  mind  answered  : 
"  I  believe.     Help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

You  will  say  :  "  Well,  you  had  gone 
no  further  than  an  Unitarian  can  go." 
Very  likely  not ;  that  is,  in  reasoned 
conclusion.  But  it  was  an  immense 
step.  However  often  afterwards  I 
was  troubled  by  want  of  light,  it  was 
always  a  trouble  over  superstructure, 
and  not  foundations.  Never  again  did 
I  doubt  the  certainty  of  God,  nor  his 
moral  relation  to  the  world.  Indeed, 
speaking  of  Unitarianism,  I  derived 
very  great  help  then  and  since  from 
sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Martineau, 
especially  from  his  great  book  called 
The  Study  of  Religion.  I  believe  that 
if  anyone  who  is  not  afraid  of  stiff  read- 
ing will  carefully  read  that  book,  and 
put  its  arguments  down  in  some  brief 
analysis,  and  will  then  say  to  himself : 
"  Shall  I,  can  I,  choose  Dr.  Martineau's 
position  ?  Shall  I  choose  his  conclu- 
sion?" I  believe,  I  say,  that  he  cannot, 
through  any  supposed  use  of  reason, 
ever  call  himself  an  Atheist. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  having 
found  the  rock,  so  to  speak,  one's  mind 
then  proceeded  to  build  slowly  on  it. 
The  fact  was  rather  that  in  the  dis- 
turbed waters  of  thought  the  rock  had 
revealed  itself.  Faith  could  not  be 
engulphed  ;  she  had  touched  bottom. 
Freedom  of  choice  appealed  alike  to 
will,  emotion,  and  reason.  The  choice 
once  made,  all   the   half-reasoned   ex- 


perience of  the  past,  all  one's  best  and 
highest  feelings,  all  hopes  and  inspira 
tion,  had  a  ground.  The  spirit  of 
prayer  no  longer  flickered  on,  but 
burst  into  flame.  After  all,  here  was 
the  light  of  life.  "  Thou  art  my  por- 
tion for  ever." 

But  it  was  clear  to  oneself  that  it 
was  a  Father  in  Heaven  the  heart 
wanted.  The  question  that  came  to 
the  lips  almost,  if  not  quite,  at  the 
same  moment  was  this :  What  of 
Christ?  Did  He  live  and  teach  such 
a  Father  ?  Can  we  trust  Him  ?  Is 
it  true  that  He  died  and  rose  again? 
Is  the  divine  society  a  reality,  deriving 
its  life  and  hope  from  Him  ? 

No  one  could  help  seeing  that  it  is, 
in  part,  an  historical  question  :  Had 
Christ  lived,  died,  and  risen  ?  And 
the  last  part  of  that  question  was,  in 
a  way,  separate  from  the  rest,  because 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  life  and  death 
might  be  accepted  by  a  mind  that  felt 
unable  to  go  further.  And,  what  is 
more,  the  reasoning  on  this  question  in 
no  way  involves  any  decision  on  the 
question  of  inspiration  in  the  Bible. 
The  mind  is  perfectly  well  able  to  ap- 
proach the  one  without  even  discussing 
the  other. 

After  all,  the  New  Testament  is 
literature,  and  its  credibility  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  treated  by  the  mind  from 
the  historical  standpoint  as  simply  as 
that  of  other  literature.  That  is,  on 
one  condition  :  that  you  have  not  made 
up  your  7ni?id  that  the  supernatural  is 
impossible  and  incredible.  That  is 
the  very  question  in  debate,  and  if  you 
have  already  decided  against  it — well, 
of  course,  you  are,  so  to  speak,  a  pre- 
judiced person.  You  may  hold  what 
you  like  about  inspiration,  about  degrees 
of  probability  and  possibility,  about 
the  human  element  in  all  evidence,  so 
long  as  you  just  keep  an  open  mind. 

That  is  what  I  strove  to  do  :  to  keep 
an  open  mind,  and  to  follow  the  track 
of  Christianity  back  to  Christ,  just  as 
one  might  follow  the  track  of  any  other 
faith  back  to  its  founder.     One  could 
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not  help  being  more  deeply  interested, 
of  course ;  but  still  one  clung  to  the 
same  method. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  an  ordinary 
thinker  to  get  a  grip  upon  the  first 
century  a.d.  and  the  years  just  before 
it.  Just  before  it,  it  was  plain 
enough,  there  was  no  Christ  f  a 
little  later,  a  very  little  later,  there 
was  a  suffering,  struggling,  living 
society.  Its  _  earliest  literature  and 
the  literature  next  to  its  earliest  you 
could  read  and  enter  into.  It  doesn't 
matter  much  who  wrote  it.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  part  of  it,  at  least,  that 
a  captious  critic  leaves  alone  is  abso- 
lutely plain.  It  reveals  the  society, 
its  motives,  the  secrets  of  its  inmost 
life  and  power.  The  more  I  read  and 
searched  into  the  previous  century, 
the  less  light  there  was  that  could  in 
the  highest  sense  be  called  divine ; 
yet,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
every  ray  followed  up  led  one  to 
Christ. 

Who  founded  that  society?  It  is 
certain ;  every  other  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it  failed.  Its  founder  was 
Jesus.  But  so  near  to  His  day  could 
you  trace  back  first  the  written  record 
and  then  the  oral  record,  that  He  was 
always  close  by  at  the  end  of  your 
search. 

Was  that  picture  invented  by  the 
men  of  the  years  before  Him  ?  The 
century  was  incapable  of  it.  It  could 
not  do  such  things.  By  the  followers  ? 
Why,  they  died  because  they  believed 
it !  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  No  man 
would  say  so  who  had  followed  that 
track  to  the  end. 

And  so  (I  know  I  am  only  half 
telling  the  story)  I  found  again  the 
Christ  that  I  had  tried  to  serve,  the 
Christ  of  the  experience  of  the  whole 
society,  and  my  experience,  however 
humble  and  mutilated,  witnessed  once 
more  to  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  His 
presence  when  one  tried  to  serve  Him 
in  the  present  as  in  the  past. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  I  had 
not    touched    yet,    or     attempted    to 


touch,  the  relations  between  the  htera- 
ture  and  the  society,  nor  the  conditions 
of  the  literature  themselves.  One 
step  at  a  time.  My  reason  had  led  to 
the  path  to  God ;  my  reason  had  led  to 
the  historic  Christ;  faith  had  chosen 
what  she  felt  was  the  truest ;  and  all 
that  was  best  in  past  and  present  lived 
again.     All  else  could  wait. 

It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  my 
choice  on  both  these  crucial  questions 
could  not  but  be  made  one  way.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  strength 
of  the  opposing  case ;  but  the  other 
case  was  stronger,  and  my  choice 
was  made. 

At  that  time  the  great  argument 
for  evolution  was  not,  so  to  speak, 
common  property.  It  soon  became 
so'.  It  sealed  still  more  irrevocably 
the  choice  of  Theism.  It  intensified 
a  thousandfold  the  argument  for  an 
immanent  Will,  to  whom  all  forces  led 
up.  The  simpler  the  beginning,  the 
more  striking  the  development,  the 
more  exacting  the  demand  for  a  de- 
veloper. 

The  study  of  comparative  religion 
followed.  The  evolution  of  matter 
led  to  the  evolution  of  mind.  The 
witness  to  an  inner  revelation  lies  plain 
in  the  records  of  religious  thought. 
By  comparison  you  discover  the  more 
and  the  less  divine  in  it  all.  The  rise 
from  Totemism  to  the  Jehovah  of 
Deborah  is  visible  ;  still  more  the  rise 
from  the  Jehovah  of  Deborah  to  the 
God  of  the  Second  Isaiah ;  still  more 
the  far  greater  rise  to  Christ's  Father  in 
Heaven.  It  is  needless  to  ask  if  there 
is  any  revelation ;  the  answer  is  that 
rise.  The  power  that  lies  behind  the 
rise  from  Palaeolithic  man  to  St.  Paul 
must  be  the  cause  of  it.  Other 
solutions  may  be  offered ;  but  none  is 
so  reasonable  a  solution  as  that. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  say  that 
the  best  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  or 
Psalms  do  not  appeal  to  one  ;  just  as, 
on  a  lower  scale,  a  man  may  say  that 
he  sees  nothing  in  Shakespeare  or 
Tennyson.     That  is  sufq  to  be  possible 
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where  choice  comes  in.  No  man 
can  deny  that  two  and  two  make  four  ; 
a  man  may  deny  the  force  of  a  spiritual 
appeal.  But  to  those  who  do  not  deny, 
the  revelation  is  in  the  very  truths 
uttered  ;  to  those  who  deny,  there  is 
no  question  of  a  rise,  because  there  is 
no  question  even  of  a  beginning. 

Admitting  the  two  choices,  the 
choice  of  God  and  the  choice  of  Christ, 
there  remain,  of  course,  many  other 
all-important  questions,  as  well  as 
many  secondary  ones.  But  the  path 
to  their  solution  leads,  at  least, 
through  a  land  and  amidst  an  atmo- 
sphere that  is  no  longer  one  of  nega- 
tions. You,  at  least,  believe  in  some- 
thing to  live  by.  And  you  see  things 
in  perspective  ;  you  can  see  the  greater 
and  the  less  in  religious  questions. 

Besides,  many  questions  arise  that 
can  be  settled  ivithin  the  Christian 
society.  On  others,  judgment  may 
be  suspended,  and  yet  God  and  Christ 
may  be  believed  in  and  lived  for.  It 
is  absurd  in  a  world  where  one  has 
always  fresh  lessons  to  learn  to  expect 
to  find  a  cut-and-dried  solution  of  every 
problem. 

But,  of  all  the  absurd  causes  for 
anyone  to  be  timid  about,  that  is  the 
most  absurd  when  men  demand  that  a 
believer  in  God  and  in  Christ  shall 
also  be  bound  to  believe  every  theory 
and  support  every  statement  that  has 
ever  been  made  by  religious  people. 
I  certainly  was  never  disturbed,  after 
my  choice  had  once  been  made,  by 
difficulties  created  by  the  theory  of 
verbal  and  literal  inspiration.  It  never 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  demand  that 
the  record  of  the  faith  of  the  past  that 
I  came  nearest  to  should  be  infallible 
in  every  particular.  People  who  have 
had  no  historical  training  on  both  sides 
find  it  difficult  to  hold  that  there  may 
be  abundance  of  truth  of  one  kind, 
where  facts  of  another  kind  are  inaccu- 
rate. We  may  have  outgrown  all  the 
geography  and  much  of  the  history  of 
a  book  or  of  a  literature  whose  deeper 
truth    we    may  have   much   less   out- 


grown. An  Apostle  may  be  a  witness 
who  can  easily  be  in  error  as  to  the 
events  of  the  days  of  Abraham,  without 
being  in  error  as  to  the  facts  of  his  own 
conversion.  A  peasant  may  be  upset 
in  faith  by  finding  that  there  are  dis- 
crepancies in  the  life  of  Joseph.  That 
would  only  prove  that  he  held  an 
honest,  but  mistaken,  theory  of  sacred 
literature.  A  writer  in  the  Clarion 
might  insist  that  if  a  date  is  wrong  the 
whole  Bible  is  wrong.  That  would 
only  prove  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  literature  and  of  what  the 
Bible  really  is. 

However,  though  I  saw  all  this,  I 
confess  that  no  final  solution  of  the 
main  difficulties  came  to  me  till  the 
Higher  Criticism  had  made  its  great 
analysis.  I  was  then  able  to  arrange 
in  chronological  order,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  contents  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  That  done,  I 
could  see  the  growth  of  the  record  of 
what  these  men  believed.  The  faith 
before  900  B.C.,  the  faith  between  that 
date  and  621  B.C.,  the  faith  of  the 
great  prophets,  the  faith  of  the 
Psalmists — could  be  traced  in  an 
ascending  scale.  The  difficulties  that 
attached  to  the  theory  of  a  book  that 
was  a  complete  revelation  from  the 
first  at  once  dropped  away.  The 
human  could  be  seen  veifing  the 
divine ;  yet  the  divine  element  was 
beneath,  slowly  growing  clearer.  The 
Bible  was  a  literature,  just  the  human 
record  of  the  divine  growth  —  here 
more  of  the  human,  there  more  of  the 
divine. 

What  the  Bible  really  is  that,  clearly, 
God  must  have  meant  it  to  be  :  do  not 
let  us  set  ourselves  to  be  wiser  than 
He.  Once  see  this,  and  there  can  be 
no  more  halting  fear  in  its  study.  It 
is  the  greatest  human  record  of  the 
highest  divine  teaching  we  profess.  It 
is  enough  to  start  with  this.  It  is 
not,  to  my  mind,  possible  to  separate 
out  the  human  from  the  highest  and 
best  human  utterance. 

There  were,  I  found,  two  great  argu- 
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ments  used  to  upset  my  peace  of  mind 
by  men  and  books.  One  is  the  argu- 
ment from  science ;  another  is  the 
argument  from  the  failure  of  Christians. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  readers  think ; 
but  to  me  the  argument  from  science 
has  been  ridden  to  death.  I  have 
been,  all  my  older  life,  a  student  and 
lover  of  scientific  speculation.  I  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  me,  see  what  it  has 
to  say  against  religion.  Science  is  the 
study  of  physical  phenomena  :  of  what 
appears.  It  never  professes  to  be  in- 
fallible. As  its  knowledge  widens,  it 
freely  surrenders  its  earlier  hypotheses. 
New  facts  are  constantly  appearing, 
and  it  finds  room  for  them.  Of  the 
origin  and  end  of  things  it  knows 
nothing.  Some  who  have  guessed  in 
its  name  have  found  their  guesses 
wrong. 

The  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury upset  the  science  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
science  of  the  twentieth  century  is  in 
some  crucial  points  already  upsetting 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth.  It  does 
not  really  upset  it ;  it  widens  it ;  it  only 
upsets  its  infallible  tiros.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  remember  that  there  are  a 
great  many  writers,  smaller  fish,  who 
know  little  of  science,  but  who  say,  in 
the  name  of  science,  what  she  herself 
has  never  said.  The  axiom  of  science 
that  everything  must  have  a  cause  is 
supposed  to  annihilate  the  possibility 
of  the  supernatural.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  do  so  at  all :  it  is  the  merest 
A  B  C  of  a  theologian  that  everything, 
so-called  miracles  included,  must  have 
a  cause,  and  that  the  First  Cause  is 
God. 

The  argument  from  Christian  failure 
has  great  power  with  men  who  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  accept  Christianity.  I 
admit  its  terrible  force.  If  only  we 
could  bring  it  always  home  to  our- 
selves, we  might  struggle  harder  to  be 
consistent  men.  But,  after  all,  it  is  an 
argument  against  bad  Christians,  not 
against  Christ.  No  moral  effect  can 
be   produced   by  a   revolver.     Virtue, 


secured  at  the  bayonet's  point,  is  not 
virtue  at  all.  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto 
Me,  that  ye  may  have  life,"  said  Christ. 

The  fact  that  there  are  bad  husbands 
and  bad  sons  and  bad  wives  is  really 
no  argument  against  the  ethics  of  the 
family.  The  bad  ones  have  defied  the 
moral  code.  If  the  Christian  code 
bids  men  be  hypocrites  or  failures, 
that  is  another  thing ;  but  it  does  not. 
There  have  been  bad  Socialists ;  but 
that  is  no  argument  against  the  best 
Socialists'  ideal. 

The  one  thing  that  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  done  is  to  set  out  in  full  detail  the 
arguments  that  have  influenced  me. 
That  would  take  a  volume.  And,  if  I 
had  done  so,  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
given  weight  to  some  that  seem  less 
strong  to  my  readers.  The  choice  of 
what  is  fundamental  is  a  very  individual 
choice. 

But  perhaps,  without  offence,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  read  through  what  has 
been  written  in  the  Clarion  against 
religion,  and  the  thing  I  chiefly  regret 
is  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  so  cocksure 
of  most  things  as  the  writer  is.  Cock- 
sureness,  expressed  in  very  vigorous 
English,  has,  no  doubt,  a  great  effect. 
If  I  could  be  cocksure,  perhaps  I  could 
influence  more.  Cocksureness  is  not 
the  same  as  science,  or  as  historical 
insight,  or  as  truth.  At  least,  I  have 
wished  to  say  that  I  have  made  my 
choice,  after  much  toil  and  anxious 
thought  and  study  ;  that  it  grows  surer 
day  by  day ;  and  that  nothing  has 
been  said  in  the  Clarion  (beyond  mis- 
taken conceptions  of  our  position)  that 
I  have  not  long  ago  considered  and 
weighed.     But  the  choice  remains. 

One  thing  remained  :  to  recognise 
and  live  in  the  divine  society :  to  live 
in  and  seek  to  spread  the  ideal  of  a 
divine  society.  A  divine  society  of 
men  and  women  could  not  be  faultless, 
because  it  was  human ;  yet  in  its  base, 
its  ideal,  its  goal,  it  could  struggle  to 
re-incarnate  the  divine.  This,  surely, 
is  the  meaning  of  a  Church.  A  Church 
is  no  more  "  perfect "  than  its  literature 
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have  the  means  or  desire  to  know  what 
science  or  philosophy  is.  But  all 
scientists  and  philosophers  can  have 
faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  among  them  have 
such  faith.  One  of  these  is  Lord 
Kelvin,  who  maintains  that  science 
definitely  insists  on  a  Creative  Power. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  learning  of 
man  as  the  trust  of  the  child  that  is 
wanted  in  order  to  experience  the 
truth  and  peace  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  the  words  of  Christ 
Himself : 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  therein. 
Because  faith  has  something  of  the 
simplicity  and  trust  of  childhood  about 
it,  men  of  the  world  often  despise  it. 
They  scoff  at  the  idea  that  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  many  of  us  if  we  forsook 
some  of  the  ways  of  men  for  some  of 
the  ways  of  children.  The  trust  of  the 
child  in  his  father  is  always  beautiful, 
even  when  sometimes  the  father,  in  the 
error  that  belongs  to  all  things  human, 
leads  his  child  astray.  But  our 
Heavenly  Father  never  leads  us  astray. 
The  trust  we  put  in  Him  is  never  mis- 
placed.    We  are  justified  by  faith. 

According  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  faith  is 
a  poisonous  principle.     He  says  : 

I>et  a  person  once  admit  into  his 
system   the   poisonous   principle    of 
"  faith,"   and    his   judgment   in    re- 
ligious   matters   will  be  injured   for 
years,  and  probably  for  life. 
That  assertion  condemns  itself.  Faith 
is  a  necessary  part  of  all  religions.     To 
say,    therefore,    that   faith   will    injure 
one's  judgment  of  religion  is  like  saying 
that  collectivism  will  injure  one's  judg- 
ment  of  Socialism.     It  is   as    though 
people  gathered  outside  a  house,  and 
some  go  within  because  they  have  faith 
in  what   they  are    told    they    will    see 
inside,    while    others    stay  without  be- 
cause they  believe  that  what  they  are 
told   is  contrary  to  reason.     Presently 
those  within  bring  out  the  news  that  it 


is  true  what  they  were  told  ;  their  faith 
has  been  justified.  Then  the  people 
outside  shake  their  heads,  and  say  to 
those  who  have  been  within:.  "No, 
your  faith  in  what  you  were  told  you 
would  find  inside  has  injured  your 
judgment  of  what  you  actually  saw 
inside." 

If  faith  is  a  poisonous  principle,  it 
is  only  poisonous  to  man's  precon- 
ceived ideas  before  he  began  to  put 
his  trust  in  God.  To  the  believer, 
faith  is  the  real  eye-opener.  Faith 
carries  one  further  than  science.  Faith 
widens  the  vision.  Faith  solves  the 
riddle  of  the  Universe;  it  carries  the 
eye  from  earth  to  heaven.  Faith  puts 
us  in  direct  communion  with  God, 
while  the  most  that  science  can  do  is 
only  to  put  us  in  communion  with 
a  few  of  the  things  God  has  made. 
Faith  inspires  us  with  the  love  and 
service  of  our  brothers  on  earth,  while 
science  often  makes  us  despair  of  men. 

Faith  has  worked  more  great  things 
in  the  world  than  anything  else. 

For  whatever  is  begotten  of  God 

overcometh  the  world  :    and  this  is 

the  victory  that  hath  overcome  the 

world,  even  our  faith. 

Napoleon  with  his  Grand  Army  could 
not  overcome  men  as  St.  Paul  with  his 
earnest  faith  overcame  them.  Napo- 
leon overcame  men  by  force  for  a  few 
years  only.  St.  Paul  has  been  over- 
coming men  with  his  faith  for  nineteen 
centuries.  Napoleon  ceased  to  over- 
come men  after  he  was  made  captive 
and  had  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  St. 
Paul  continued  to  overcome  men  after 
he  was  put  in  prison,  and  after  he  was 
put  in  the  grave ;  he  continues  to  over- 
come men  to  this  day. 

The  reason  is  because  Napoleon  put 
all  his  faith  in  himself ;  while  St.  Paul 
put  all  his  faith  in  Christ. 

Faith,  as  St.  Paul  shows,  worketh 
through  love,  and  love,  as  Christ  shows, 
is  the  keystone  of  Christianity.  First, 
said  He,  love  God  with  all  thy  heart ; 
and,  second,  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself. 
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Faith  is  a  recognition  of  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  man  and  the  world. 
Faith  means  trusting  in  God  more  than 
in  one's  self  or  in  others. 

Mankind  has  been  likened  to  chil- 
dren lost  on  a  dark  common  at  night. 
How  good,  then,  to  hear  a  Voice — 
"Be  of  good  cheer."  How  good  to 
have  a  Light — "the  Light  of  the 
world."  How  much  better  to  believe 
that  Voice  and  to  follow  that  Light — in 
other  words,  to  have  faith — than  to 
dispute  about  them,  and  argue  that 
because  we  of  this  earth  are  in  dark- 
ness, the  Light  and  the  Voice  are  not 
to  be  believed  in  because  they  cannot 
be  explained  by  our  darkness. 

Of  course  they  cannot.  "  He  that 
walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth."  The  Voice  and 
the  Light  are  not  of  our  darkness  : 
they  are  of  God.  It  requires  an  act 
of  faith  to  accept  them ;  it  requires  a 
belief  that  is  beyond  ordinary  human 
reason  because  ordinary  human  reason 
is  of  the  darkness. 

Rest  assured  the  Voice  and  the 
Light  will  never  mislead  you  if  you 
have  but  faith  to  trust  them.  With 
all  man's  unfaithfulness,  there  is  no 
unfaithfulness  about  God.  "All  have 
not  faith,  but  the  Lord  is  faithful." 

Socialism  itself  demands  faith,  as 
Mr.  Blatchford  reminds  us  in  his  pam- 
phlet on  "Altruism  " : 

If  Socialism  is  to  live  and  conquer 
it  must  be  a  religion.  If  Socialists 
are  to  prove  equal  to  the  task 
assigned  them,  they  must  have  a 
faith — a  real  faith,  a  live  faith,  a 
new  faith.  The  faith  in  a  glorious 
destiny  of  the  human  race ;  the 
faith  that  demands  of  its  votaries  love 
and  sacrifice  even  to  death  in  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

Such  a  faith  cannot  be  bred  from 
selfishness,  nor  can  it  be  nourished 
upon  economics. 

Here  Mr.  Blatchford  suggests  a  new 
faith  :  the  faith  in  the  glorious  destiny 
of  the  human  race.  That  is  not  a  new 
faith  ;  it  is  the  old  faith  of  Christianity. 


True,  it  has  been  the  faith  of  some 
men  who  did  not  own  the  Christian 
religion,  but  their  days  have  often 
ended  in  bitterness  and  despair.  A 
religion  of  man  only  gives  abiding  faith 
to  no  one.  We  need  God,  we  need 
Christ,  we  need  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
order  to  have  abiding  faith  in  the 
glorious  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  abundant  faith  in  my  fellow- 
men,  because  I  have  abundant  faith  in 
the  Heavenly  Father  of  all  men.  I 
believe  in  man's  glorious  destiny,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Christ  is  leading 
us  out  of  the  darkness. 

Every  time  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
uttered,  with  its  supplication,  "Thy 
Kingdom  come,"  we  are  drawing  nearer 
to  man's  glorious  destiny.  That  is  our 
eternal  hope  ;  and  faith  is  the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  proving  of 
things  not  seen. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  best  things 
of  life  are  only  the  things  that  can  be 
proved  according  to  the  fight  of  men. 
Man's  proof  is  like  all  else  that  comes 
from  man  alone— liable  to  err,  some- 
times seriously.  According  to  man's 
way  of  proving  things  right  is  often 
made  to  appear  wrong.  How  often  has 
the  innocent  party  been  "  proved  "  to  be 
guilty  in  a  court  of  law  ? 

Proof  greater  than  faith  ?  Nonsense. 
Imagine  anyone  trying  to  prove  to  a 
little  child  that  her  father  and  mother 
loved  her,  or  worse  still  asking  the 
child  herself  to  prove  that  her  father 
and  mother  loved  her.  The  child 
knows  and  experiences  the  love  without 
need  of  another's  proof,  and  though  she 
be  the  happiest  child  in  the  land  she 
could  not  prove  her  parents'  love. 
Nevertheless  in  that  love  lies  all  the 
child's  ordinary  faith. 

Proof  is  a  paltry,  ineffectual  thing  by 
the  side  of  faith. 

By  faith  we  understand  that  the 

worlds    have    been    framed    by  the 

Word  of  God,  so  that  what  is  seen 

hath  not  been  made  out  of  things 

which  do  appear. 

Again — 
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The  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal. 

One  need  not  quote  the  Bible  only 
to  support  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
faith.  Let  me  quote  from  a  man  of 
our  own  times.  "  For  man's  well- 
being,"  says  Carlyle  in  Sartor  Resar- 
tuSy  "  Faith  is  properly  the  one  thing 
needful."  Or,  better  still,  from  the  same 
author,  consider  this  in  his  Heroes : 

Belief  I  define  to  be  the  healthy 
act  of  a  man's  mind.  It  is  a  mys- 
terious indescribable  process,  that  of 
getting  to  believe ;— indescribable, 
as  all  vital  acts  are  .  .  .  Doubt,  truly, 
is  not  itself  a  crime  ...  It  is  the 
mystic  working  of  the  mind  on  the 
object  it  is  getting  to  know  and 
believe.  Belief  comes  out  of  all  this, 
above  ground,  like  the  tree  from  its 
hidden  roots  ... 

A  man  lives  by  believing  some- 
thing, not  by  debating  and  arguing 
about  many  things. 

Allied  to  faith  is  prayer.  The 
greatest  and  the  commonest  prayer 
is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  its  suppli- 
cation, "  Thy  will  be  done  " 

We  know  that  of  our  own  free  will 
we  go  astray.  Having  faith  that  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect, we  trust  in  His  will  rather  than 
in  our  own.  This  world  is  neither 
perfect  nor  peaceful ;  but  I  believe 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  perfect 
and  peaceful :  so  that  when,  by  the 
express  command  of  Christ,  we  are 
told  to  pray  "  Thy  Kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven,"  we  are  but  asking  that  the 
perfection  of  Heaven  and  the  will  of 
God  be  given  to  earth  and  to  man. 
In  other  words,  we  are  asking  God 
to  do  away  with  all  the  evil  and  in- 
justice in  the  world. 

Faith  and  prayer  therefore  place 
us  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 
All  that  a  sincere  Christian  seeks  is 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  That  will 
has    made    many    men    and    women 


do  great  things,  such  as  their  own  wills 
would  never  have  prompted  them  to  do. 

The  will  of  God  having  been  sought 
in  prayer,  has  been  revealed,  and  the 
revelation  has  sometimes  filled  people 
with  misgiving.  In  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh,  they  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  they  could  carry  out  God's 
will  as  revealed  to  them.  It  has  often 
meant  giving  up  the  things  which  were 
thought  to  be  the  best.  It  has  often 
meant  starting  what  looked  like  mad 
ventures  or  impossible  schemes.  Some- 
times it  has  meant  forsaking  friends 
and  relatives,  and  going  to  places  afar 
off.  Sometimes  it  has  meant  going 
the  way  that  brought  slander  and  pain. 
Sometimes  it  has  meant  going  the  way 
of  death.  But  whatever  the  way,  men 
of  faith  have  never  flinched  to  do  the 
will  of  God  as  revealed  to  them. 

These  things  are  not  understood 
aright  by  Agnostics.  Prayer,  like  faith, 
is  really  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  they  represent  it  to  be.  Take 
Mr.  Blatchford's  version  : 

I  cannot  believe  that  God  hears 
and  answers  prayer,  because  the 
Universe  is  governed  by  laws,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
those  laws  are  ever  interfered  with. 
Besides,  an  all-wise  God  knows  what 
to  do  better  than  man  can  tell  him, 
and  a  just  God  would  act  justly 
without  requiring  to  be  reminded  of 
His  duty  by  one  of  His  creatures. 

He  would  be  a  very  poor  Christian 
who  presumed  to  tell  God  what  to  do. 
Prayer  is  not  giving  orders  to  God  but 
asking  orders  from  God. 

Observe,  too,  the  orders  received  are 
seldom  what  erring  man  expected, 
though  he  be  a  man  of  prayer.  God's 
ways  are  higher  than  our  ways,  His 
thoughts  higher  than  our  thoughts. 
The  man  of  faith,  however,  knows  that 
God's  ways  are  perfect,  and  he  takes 
them,  though,  as  I  have  shown,  it  often 
seems  to  the  human  vision  as  though  he 
were  going  into  unfathomable  darkness. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  prayer, 
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then,  is  not  the  telHng  of  God  what  to 
do,  but  the  asking  of  God  what  to  do. 

Does  the  soldier  tell  his  general 
what  to  do?  A  soldier's  duty,  like  a 
Christian's,  is  to  obey.  If  the  soldier, 
who  is  under  man's  rule,  do  not  obey,  he 
is  punished  according  to  man's  justice  ; 
but  if  the  Christian  disobey  God,  he  is 
not  dealt  with  according  to  justice,  but 
according  to  the  enduring  mercy  and 
perfect  love  of  God.  He  is  forgiven. 
And  because  he  is  forgiven,  he  is 
asked,  on  his  part,  to  forgive  all  men. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  would  call 
one  of  the  second  principles  of  prayer  : 
the  well-being  of  others. 

After  all,  prayer  but  follows  the  order 
of  Christ's  commandments — first  to 
serve  God,  and  second  to  serve  our 
neighbours.  We  serve  God  by  seeking 
in  prayer  to  know  His  will,  and  then 
by  doing  it.  We  serve  our  neighbours 
by  seeking  their  welfare  in  prayer,  and 
then  serving  them  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  our  prayer.  It  is  no  use 
praying  to  know  the  will  of  God  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  serve  God.  It  is 
no  use  praying  for  the  welfare  of  our 
neighbours  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
serve  them.  Faith  without  works  is 
not  acceptable  to  God.  As  Ruskin 
puts  it : 

When  you  pray,  "  Thy  Kingdom 
come,"  you  either  want  it  to  come 
or  you  don't.  If  you  don't,  you 
should  not  pray  for  it.  If  you  do, 
you  must  do  more  than  pray  for  it 
— you  must  live  for  it,  and  labour 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  second  principle  of  prayer  is 
just  as  much  misunderstood  as  the  first 
by  those  who  disbelieve  in  prayer.  For 
example,  look  at  this  further  quotation 
from  God  and  My  Neighbour : 

What  is  there  so  superior  or  meri- 
torious in  the  attitude  of  a  religious 
man  towards  God  ?  This  good  man 
prays :  for  what  ?  He  prays  that 
something  be  given  to  him,  or  for- 
given him.  He  prays  for  gain  or 
fear.     Is  that  so  lofty  or  so  noble  ? 


Such  a  prayer  would  indeed  be  mean 
and  ignoble.  But  I  have  never  heard 
such  a  prayer  offered,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  such  a  one  being  offered. 
Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  or  in  the  teaching 
of  any  Christian  Church  to  support 
such  a  conception  of  prayer.  That  is 
only  what  Agnostics  imagine  prayer  to 
be.  When  they  really  understand 
prayer  they  cannot  help  believing  in  it, 
just  as  when  they  understand  music 
they  cannot  help  believing  in  that. 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 

The  Lord's  Prayer  asks  not  only  for 
a  revelation  of  God's  will ;  it  asks  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  be  estab- 
lished on  earth  for  all  men.  'J  hat 
would  bring  peace  and  perfection  where 
now  we  have  strife  and  imperfection. 
It  would  achieve  all  that  is  best  in 
Socialism.  The  Christian  in  prayer 
addresses  not  "  My  Father,"  but  "  Our 
Father" — the  Father  of  all  mankind. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  asks  for  food  for  all 
men,  for  forgiveness  for  all  men,  for 
deliverance,  safety,  and  protection  for 
all  men. 

And  so,  in  the  prayers  which  the 
Churches  have  prepared  for  public 
worship,  it  is  not  man  that  asks  God  to 
give  him  something  or  to  forgive  him 
something ;  it  is  man  that  asks  God  to 
give  or  forgive  his  neighbours  some- 
thing. 

We  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  himself,  in  the  book  he  published 
just  two  years  before  God  and  My 
Neighbour^  began  and  ended  with  what 
he  himself  calls  "  the  beautiful  prayer 
from  the  Litany  of  the  Church  of 
England."  His  Britain  for  the  British 
opens  with  an  extract  from  the  Litany, 
and  closes  by  repeating  a  portion  of 
the  same  extract.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Blatchford  introduces  the  prayer : 

"  To  the  Tory  and  the  Radical ;  to 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Anglican,  and 
the  Nonconformist ;  to  the  workman 
and  the  employer ;  to  the  scholar  and 
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the  peer;  to  the  labourer's  wife,  the 
housemaid,  and  the  duchess ;  to  the 
advocates  of  temperance  and  of  co- 
operation ;  to  the  trade  unionist  and 
the  non-unionist ;  to  the  potman,  the 
bishop,  and  the  brewer ;  to  the  artist 
and  the  merchant ;  to  the  poet  and 
the  navvy ;  to  the  Idealist  and  the 
Materialist ;  to  the  poor  clerk,  the  rich 
financier,  the  great  scientist,  and  the 
little  child,  I  commend  the  following 
beautiful  prayer,  from  the  Litany  of  the 
Church  of  England  : 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  bring 
into  the  way  of  truth  all  such  as  have 
erred  and  are  deceived. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to 
strengthen  such  as  do  stand ;  and  to 
comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted ; 
and  to  raise  up  them  that  fall ;  and 
finally  to  beat  down  Satan  under  our 
feet. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  suc- 
cour, help,  and  comfort  all  that  are 
in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribula- 
tion. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  pre- 
serve all  that  travel  by  land  or  by 
water,  all  women  labouring  of  child, 
all  sick  persons,  and  young  children  ; 
and  to  show  Thy  pity  upon  all 
prisoners  and  captives. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  defend 
and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children 
and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate 
and  oppressed. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  have 
mercy  upon  all  men. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  for- 
give our  enemies,  persecutors,  and 
slanderers,  and  to  turn  their  hearts. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give 
and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time 
we  may  enjoy  them. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lordr 

That  is  how  Mr.  Blatchford  opens 
Britain  for  the  British.  It  is  a  prayer 
that  is  constantly  being  offered  by 
millions  of  Christians  all  over  the 
world,     There  is  nothing  in  that  prayer 


to  suggest  that  the  worshippers  are 
praying  "for  gain  or  fear."  The  same 
beautiful  prayer  goes  on  : 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep 
and  bless  all  Thy  people. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give 
to  all  nations  unity,  peace,  and  con- 
cord : 

We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lord, 

And  in  the  same  Litany— which  can 
be  heard  any  Sunday  morning,  and  on 
two  or  three  mornings  in  the  week,  in 
thousands  of  our  churches — the  minister 
and  the  congregation  say  further  : 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in 
all  time  of  our  wealth,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
From  all  blindness  of  heart ;  from 
pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy  ;  from 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
Indeed,  prayer  is  not  the  thing  that 
makes  one  feel  ''superior"  or  "meri- 
torious," but  humble  and  charitable. 
Public  prayer,  when  it  is  not  a  confession 
of  our  own  weaknesses  and  follies  and 
wrong-doing,  or  an  expression  of  praise 
and  thankfulness,  is  nearly  all  a  suppli- 
cation for  the  well-being  of  others.  It 
is  an  occasion  when  all  classes  are  made 
to  feel  something  of  the  needs  of  all 
other  classes  and  all  other  nations. 
And  if  more  people  were  made  to  feel 
that,  it  would  be  better  with  us.  One 
of  the  commonest  prayers  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  is  this  : 

O  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  mankind,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  that  Thou  wouldest  be  pleased 
to  make  Thy  ways  known  unto  them. 
Thy  saving  health  unto  all  nations. 
.  .  .  We  commend  to  Thy  Fatherly 
goodness  those  who  are  in  any  ways 
afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate ;  that  it  may  please  thee  to 
comfort  and  relieve  them,  according 
to  their  several  necessities,  giving 
them  patience  under  their  sufferings, 
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and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their 
afflictions. 

You  should  read  this  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  you  men  of  the  Labour 
movement,  who  are  about  the  only 
class  in  the  country  who  now  read  good 
literature.  Whether  you  believe  in 
Christianity  or  not,  you  will  like  it  for 
its  literature  and  its  all-embracing 
sympathy,  as  many  of  my  Agnostic 
friends  do.  You  will  find  there  among 
the  prayers  in  the  Communion  Service 
this  supplication,  which  is  offered  every 
day : 

And  we  most  humbly  beseech 
Thee  of  Thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  to 
comfort  and  succour  all  them  who 
in  this  transitory  hfe  are  in  trouble, 
sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other 
adversity. 

What  social  reformer,  whether  he 
believe  in  God  or  not,  cannot  echo 
from  his  heart  some  of  the  many  sup- 
plications for  the  well-being  of  the  poor 
of  our  people  found  in  the  Psalms  ? 
Here  is  one  which  I  remember  mark- 
ing ten  years  ago  : 

Do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and 
destitute. 

Rescue  the  poor  and  needy  : 
Deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  wicked. 

They  know  not,  neither  do  they 
understand. 

They  walk  to  and  fro  in  dark- 
ness. 

When  you  see  how  easily  the  people 
are  misled  by  political  parties,  by  vested 
interests,  by  Jingoism  and  the  Yellow 
Press,  you  begin  to  feel  acutely  the 
need  of  a  prayer  like  that. 

I  believe  that  every  lover  of  the 
people  at  some  time  or  other  feels  the 
need  of  communion  with  something 
outside  himself,  and,  indeed,  outside 
all  other  human  beings.  Some  try  to 
meet  their  need  by  communion  with 
Nature;  but  though  they  succeed 
sometimes,  they  do  not  always  succeed, 
because  Nature,  like  man,  is  imperfect. 
Richard  Jefferies'  Story  of  My  Hearty 
after  all,  is  the  story  of  an  unsatisfied 


heart  clouded  with  despair.  It  sounds 
to  me  like  a  cry  of  anguish  out  of  ter- 
rible darkness,  like  a  cry  of  one  who 
has  gone  astray  and  knows  not  now  his 
whereabouts. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  social 
reformers,  Carlyle,  who  denounced  the 
Churches  and  certain  modern  phases  of 
professing  Christianity  more  severely 
than  any  man,  yet  gives  his  testimony 
to  the  need  of  prayer.  Li  Past  and 
Present^  he  says  :  "  He  who  takes  not 
counsel  of  the  Unseen  and  Silent,  from 
him  will  never  come  real  visibility  and 
speech." 

Here  is  a  better  example,  from  the 
same  author,  which  I  find  marked  in 
my  copy  of  his  Hero  Worship  : 

Can  a  man's  soul,  to  this  hour,  get 
guidance  by  any  other  method  than 
intrinsically  by  that  same — devout 
prostration  of  the  earnest,  struggling 
soul  before  the  Highest,  the  Giver 
of  all  Light ;  be  such  prayer  a 
spoken,  articulate,  or  be  it  a  voice- 
less, inarticulate  one  ?  There  is  no 
other  method.  *'  Hypocrisy  "  ?  One 
begins  to  be  weary  of  all  that.  They 
who  call  it  so  have  no  right  to  speak 
on  such  matters. 

And  I  think  Carlyle  ought  to  know, 
for  no  man  had  a  keener  scent  for 
hypocrisy. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  prayer 
breathes  very  much  the  same  spirit 
from  all  people  of  all  times,  once  they 
accept  God  as  the  Heavenly  Father. 
Let  us  go  for  an  example  to  Saxon 
times.  The  example  is  one  that  sup- 
ports my  contention  that  learning,  par- 
ticularly science,  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  Christianity. 

King  Alfred  believed  that  the  world 
was  flat,  and  knew  less  about  the  sun 
and  the  stars  than  a  child  knows  to- 
day ;  but  he  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  However 
differently  men  may  look  upon  the 
world  to-day,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
learning  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
the  view  of  God  remains  the  same. 
Our    Heavenly   Father    has    revealed 
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himself  to  the  world  as  the  God  of 
Love  ;  and  He  remains  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever,  while 
science  is  constantly  changing  its 
ground. 

God  was  the  same  to  King  Alfred  or 
to  the  poorest  Saxon  workman  who 
trusted  Him  as  He  is  to  mankind 
to-day.  That  is  evident  from  a  prayer 
of  King  Alfred's  which  you  will  find  set 
out  in  full  in  Ruskin's  Tlie  Art  and  the 
Pleasures  of  Englatid.  Here  is  an 
extract : 

O  Thou,  Who  art  the  Father  of 
the  Son  which  has  awakened  us,  and 
yet  urgeth  us  out  of  the  sleep  of  our 
sins,  and  exhorteth  us  that  we  become 
Thine;  to  Thee,  Lord,  I  pray,  Who 
art  the  supreme  truth  ;  for  all  the 
truth  that  is  is  truth  from  Thee.  .  .  . 
Thou  art  the  highest  good,  and  from 
Thee  all  beauty  springs.  ...  I  pray 
Thee  to  command  me  as  Thou  wilt. 

Here  is  the  prayer  of  a  man  who, 
believing  in  God,  though  a  king  used  to 
command,  is  content  to  ask  the  King 
of  Kings  to  command  him  as  He 
wills. 

Rest  assured,  then,  that  prayer  is  not 
what  many  of  our  good  friends  who  are 
Agnostics  imagine  it  to  be,  I  have 
heard  men  who  have  grown  old  and 
worn  in  the  service  of  God  and  their 
neighbours  say  that  prayer  is  sometimes 
like  the  shedding  of  blood.  Christians 
are  just  as  human  as  their  brothers,  the 
Agnostics,  and,  like  them,  they  shrink 
from  suffering,  and  sometimes  shrink 
at  a  hard  duty ;  and  often  the  will  of 
God  means  suffering  and  a  hard  duty. 
But  those  who  ask  to  be  shown  that 


will,  and  seek  to  do  it,  find  a  Com- 
forter in  Christ ;  for  He  took  upon 
Himself  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  by  becoming  man. 

In  particular,  Christians  feel  how 
very  human,  when  the  trial  of  the  Cross 
was  nigh  at  hand,  was  the  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  with  its  cry  of 
heart-anguish :  "  Father,  if  Thou  be 
willing,  remove  this  cup  from  Me  : 
nevertheless,  not  My  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done."  There,  though  the  flesh  was 
weak,  the  spirit  was  willing  to  submit 
to  God's  will. 

Again,  when  the  burden  of  the  Cross 
was  actually  being  borne,  and  His  per- 
secutors were  reviling  Him,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  human  nature  within 
Him  had  not  to  be  overcome  before 
He  could  utter  the  prayer  from  the 
Cross  for  their  forgiveness  ?  But  just 
as  He  knew  in  Gethsemane  that  the 
service  of  the  Heavenly  Father  meant 
doing  His  will,  so  here  on  Calvary  He 
did  not  forget  that  the  service  of  our 
brothers  on  earth  means  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  brothers.  Therefore  He 
prayed :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Prayer,  then,  to  people  who  believe 
in  Christ's  commandment — to  serve 
first  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  to 
serve,  second,  our  brothers  on  earth — 
consists  first  in  seeking  the  will  of  that 
Father,  and,  second,  in  seeking  the 
well-being  of  those  brothers  ;  and  even 
when  the  sincere  believer  does  pray  for 
himself  alone,  it  is  not  as  the  Pharisee, 
"  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  the 
rest  of  men,"  but  as  the  humble  publi- 
can, standing  afar  off,  ashamed  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  Heaven :  "  God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner." 


VIII 


IN    DEFENCE    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT 


Professor  W    H.  Bennett,  D.D.,  Lit.D. 


There  are,  of  course,  as  many 
varieties  of  opinion  among  Christians 
about  the  Old  Testament  as  there  are 
diversities  of  view  among  Socialists 
as  to  many  items  in  the  social  pro- 
gramme. For  the  present  writer, 
naturally,  the  most  Christian  view  is 
that  which  he  himself  holds,  and  it  is 
this  view  only  which  he  is  concerned 
to  advocate.  Readers  of  the  Claj-ion, 
however,  may  reasonably  ask  whether 
this  article  represents  any  considerable 
section  of  Christian  opinion,  and  in  a 
moment  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
satisfy  them  on  this  point ;  but,  at  the 
outset,  let  us  state  what  we  hold  as  the 
Christian  faith  on  this  subject. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  clear  away 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  older  section  of  the  Bible. 
First,  then,  the  human  authorship  of 
the  books  is  not  a  matter  of  essential 
doctrine  No  one  has  a  right  to  brand 
his  neighbour  as  a  heretic  because  of 
difference  of  views  as  to  who  wrote  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Book  of  Job,  or  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah.  I  never  met  with 
anyone  who  believed  that  Moses  wrote 
every  word  of  the  first  five  books  in- 
cluding the  account  of  his  own  death  ; 
but  there  may  be  such  people.  And 
there  are  people  who  believe  that 
Moses  wrote  almost  all  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  some  who  believe  that  he  may 
have  written  small  fragments  of  it ;  and 
some  who  do  not  believe  that  he  wrote 
any  of  it — and  they  may  all  be  equally 
good  Christians. 

Again,  the  amount  of  history  in  the 


Old  Testament  narratives  is  not  matter 
of  essential  doctrine.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  concerned  with  passages  which  are 
expressly  stated  not  to  be  historically 
accurate.  But,  apart  from  these,  un- 
fortunately, some  teachers,  preachers, 
and  writers  in  their  public  pronounce- 
ments give  the  impression  that  they 
maintain  that  every  narrative  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  historically  accurate 
in  every  detail.  Such  utterances  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously ;  they  are 
often  due  to  the  heat  of  argument,  or 
the  excitement  of  rhetoric,  or  the  un- 
conscious dramatic  instinct  of  literary 
composition.  Sweeping  statements  are 
most  pleasing  both  to  speaker  and 
audience.  It  is  possible  that  there  are 
persons  suflficiently  expert  in  mental 
gymnastics  to  hold  such  a  position,  and 
many  honestly  think  that  they  do  so ; 
only,  however,  through  their  failure  to 
understand  what  such  a  theory  really 
involves,  and  through  their  lack  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  real 
facts.  Most  of  those  who  make  un- 
qualified statements  as  to  literal  inspi- 
ration would  make  large  concessions  if 
they  were  cross-examined.  But  there 
are  many  who  hold  that  all  the  Old 
Testament  narratives  are  substantially 
accurate,  and  that  the  inaccuracies  are 
only  few  and  trivial.  But,  again,  there 
are  many  who  would  be  content  to  re- 
gard the  narratives  as  simply  materials 
from  which  history  may  be  constructed 
according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
historical  criticism.  All  these  dif- 
ferent    schools    of    opinion    have     a 
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right  to  a  place  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

But,  again,  it  is  not  an  essentially 
Christian  doctrine — indeed,  it  may 
fairly  be  maintained,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  most  traditional  orthodoxy, 
that  it  is  not  a  Christian  doctrine  at  all 
— that  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  every- 
where absolutely  perfect.  Many  of 
the  laws  are  not  ideal  laws  for  a  perfect 
society ;  neither  are  they  ordained  for 
all  men  everywhere  in  all  ages,  they 
were  addressed  to  a  particular  genera- 
tion of  a  single  people,  Israel.  Simi- 
larly, much  of  the  teaching  is  not  the 
accurate  scientific  statement  of  exact 
truth,  but  uses  the  approximate,  figu- 
rative, pictorial  method  suited  to  the 
minds  of  a  primitive  race. 

Having  stated  what  must  not  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Christian 
Faith  as  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  will 
now  give  a  brief  positive  exposition. 
We  may  begin  with  the  more  im- 
portant statements  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  this  subject ;  thus  II.  Peter 
i.  21  :  "No  prophecy  ever  came  by 
the  will  of  man  ;  but  men  spake  from 
God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
The  principle  stated  here  may  be 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament  gene- 
rally ;  it  records  for  us  the  teaching 
of  men  who  were  moved  by  God  to 
labour  for  righteousness  and  faith. 
Its  history  is  written  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  the  work  of  men  who  were 
moved  by  God  to  edify  their  fellows 
by  setting  before  them  examples  and 
warnings,  and  by  illustrating  and  ex- 
pounding the  moral  Government  of 
God,  the  eternal  purpose  that  runs 
through  the  ages.  Such  work  is  not 
due  to  the  will  of  man  apart  from 
God,  but  to  the  suggestion  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Again,  on  a  different  point,  we  have 
II.  Timothy  iii.  15-17:  "The  sacred 
writings  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Every  Scripture  in- 
spired   by  God    is    also    profitable    for 


teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  which  is  in  righteous- 
ness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
complete,  furnished  completely  unto 
every  good  works." 

These,  therefore,  are  the  qualities 
which  are  possessed  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment when  studied  under  the  influence 
of  the  "  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus " ;  and  these  are  some  of  the 
qualities  implied  by  the  term  "  inspira- 
tion." 

It  is  important,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  different  func- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament.  First,  it 
is  a  prologue  and  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  permanent  Revelation  of 
God  to  man. 

First,  then,  it  is  a  prologue  and 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  latter  is  unintelligible  without 
the  older  Scriptures,  not  only  in  its 
language,  and  in  many  details  as  to 
manners  and  customs,  and  in  histori- 
cal and  geographical  references,  but 
also  as  to  its  position  in  the  history 
of  religion.  The  Old  Testament  traces 
the  gradual  revelation  which  led  up  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  together  with 
those  dealings  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  Israel  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  This 
information  may  be  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  scientific  criticism  ;  but  the  preser- 
vation of  the  material  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Secondly,  the  Old  Testament  is  part 
of  the  permanent  Revelation  of  God  to 
man.  But  even  when  we  consider 
it  as  such,  we  must  remember  that  its 
permanent  meaning,  use,  and  applica^ 
tion  are  controlled  by  the  teaching  of 
Christ. 

We  might,  perhaps,  use  an  illustra- 
tion. A  handbook  of  chemistry  might 
be  compiled  in  two  parts — first,  a  his- 
torical introduction,  giving  an  account 
of  the  series  of  experiments  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  position  of  the 
science  ;  and,  secondly,  an  exposition 
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of  facts,  theories,  and  methods  of  the 
chemistry  of  to-day.  The  first  part 
might  include  quotations  from  older 
writers  describing  the  experiments  they 
had  made.  In  some  of  these  quota- 
tions language  might  be  used  which 
would  be  erroneous  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  or  theories  might 
be  advocated  which  have  since  been 
exploded ;  but  the  intelligent  reader 
would  easily  understand  that  such 
matters  were  to  be  corrected  according 
to  the  information  given  in  the  second 
part  of  the  book  ;  and  the  presence  of 
this  obsolete  material  would  not  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  an  interest  in  the 
historical  survey,  and  deriving  inspira- 
tion from  it.  But  such  a  history  of 
chemistry  would  embody  many  para- 
graphs which  stated  permanent  princi- 
ples in  a  form  still  intelligible  and  in- 
structive. 

So  the  Old  Testament  includes  a 
great  deal  that  is  not  merely  histori- 
cally edifying,  but  appeals  directly  to 
the  heart,  and  will,  and  conscience  of 
men  to-day  ;  and,  as  we  believe,  appeals 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  literature 
outside  of  the  Bible. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  above 
is  notoriously  part  of  the  Christian 
Faith ;  but  a  word  or  two  must  be  said 
as  to  the  limitations  with  which  the 
previous  section  began.  Certain  pro- 
positions were  enumerated  which  were 
declared  not  to  be  essential  to  faith, 
viz.,  that  books  with  personal  titles 
were  wholly  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bore,  or  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  ascribed  by 
tradition ;  that  all  the  Old  Testament 
narratives  are  accurate  history ;  and 
finally,  that  all  the  teaching  is  morally 
and  spiritually  perfect. 

In  view  of  the  popular  perversions  of 
Christianity,  which  put  forward  a  base- 
less claim  to  be  exclusively  orthodox, 
we  must  say  briefly  why  these  proposi- 
tions are  not  part  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  Briefly,  then,  no  such  doctrines 
are  either  stated  or  implied  either  in 


the  New  Testament  or  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  the  various  Churches.  The  New 
Testament  sometimes  quotes  Old 
Testament  books  by  titles  differing 
from  those  given  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  it  makes  statements  about  the 
history  of  Israel  which  contradict  those 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  and 
Christ  and  St.  Paul  expressly  correct 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  Hebrews  vii.  18-19, 
says,  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuch : 
'*  There  is  a  disannulling  of  the  fore- 
going commandment  because  of  its 
weakness  and  unprofitableness,  for  the 
law  made  nothing  perfect." 

Turning  to  creeds  and  confessions, 
the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
Creeds  ignore  the  Old  Testament  alto- 
gether ;  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
the  seventh  deals  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  no  way  states  or  implies 
any  of  the  three  propositions  we  have 
repudiated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
declares  that  the  Mosaic  Law  is 
superseded,  so  far  as  it  is  ritual  and 
civil. 

These  examples  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied.  And  as  creeds  and  confes- 
sions do  not  count  much  nowadays,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  add  that  such  a  faith 
as  has  just  been  expounded  is  held 
very  widely  in  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  both  by  leading  scholars 
and  preachers  and  by  ordinary  be- 
lievers. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Blatchford, 
in  proposing  this  series  of  articles,  sug- 
gested that  each  writer  should  state 
what  he  believed,  and  why  he  believed 
it.  A  true  answer  to  the  latter  question 
would  have  included  the  sam.e  reason 
(amongst  others)  in  most  cases.  Every- 
one, or  almost  everyone,  would  have 
admitted  that  he  was  a  Christian 
largely  because  he  was  born  and  bred 
to  the  faith  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  that  he  believed  (partly,  at 
any  rate)  through  the  influence  of 
authority,  heredity,  and  environment. 
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One  wonders,  for  instance,  whether 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would 
have  been  converted  to  the  true  faith 
if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  a 
Mohammedan,  and  had  had  the  case 
for  Christianity  presented  to  him  at 
the  age  of  forty?  It  is  a  pleasing 
speculation. 

Nevertheless,  authority,  environment, 
and  heredity  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
valid  reasons  for  belief.  Authority 
reinforces  individual  opinion  by  the 
judgment  of  organised  societies  and 
trained  experts.  "Life,"  it  has  been 
said,  "is  the  faculty  which  a  living 
creature  has  of  adapting  itself  to  its 
environment."  The  faith,  therefore, 
which  results  from  the  normal  reaction 
between  men  and  their  environment  is, 
presumably,  a  natural  and  advantage- 
ous development  of  their  spiritual  life. 
Heredity,  again,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
under  normal  conditions,  involves  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  and  the  fact 
that  the  faith  of  a  large  community  is 
partly  based  on  heredity,  going  back 
through  many  generations,  is  a  piece  of 
evidence  that  has  appreciable  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  arguments 
prove  too  much ;  that  they  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Brahminism.  Doubt- 
less, because  these  religions  include  a 
measure  of  truth  ;  but  none  are  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  owned  by  three  world-wide  religions, 
which  control  most  of  the  leading 
races  of  the  world — Christianity,  Juda- 
ism, and  (in  a  measure,  at  any  rate)  by 
Mohammedanism.  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures have  maintained  a  vigorous  life 
under  the  most  varied  environment, 
some  of  them  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written. 

But,  before  turning  to  other  consider- 
ations, let  us  recall  the  more  debatable 
propositions  we  have  laid  down  as  to 
the  Old  Testament.  We  need  only 
deal  with  these,  because  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  religious  faith  is 


a  clear  and  reasonable  statement  of  the 
truth  advocated.  Much  that  we  have 
advanced  is  obvious  when  once  stated, 
and  some  points  which  might  be 
challenged  elsewhere  will  be  readily 
accepted  by  most  readers  of  the 
Clarion;  but  there  remain  others  on 
which  something  may  be  said. 

We  claim  that  the  Old  Testament, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  read  in  the  light 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  promotes  individual  and 
social  righteousness,  and  strengthens, 
encourages,  and  gladdens  the  believer 
by  bringing  him  into  fellowship  with 
God  ;  and  also  that  the  Old  Testament 
possesses  these  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  literature,  except 
the  New  Testament  and  the  writings 
which  repeat,  enforce,  and  interpret 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  and,  lastly, 
that  these  qualities  are  due  to  inspira- 
tion or  revelation,  to  a  divine  influence 
acting  on  and  through  the  men  whose 
teaching  is  recorded. 

The  spiritual  power  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  matter  of  experience  and 
testimony,  and  is  established  by  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  pro- 
vided by  countless  witnesses,  of  many 
races  and  epochs,  possessing  every 
possible  variety  as  regards  time  of  life, 
social  position,  occupation,  or  educa- 
tion. 

The  claim  for  the  unique  position  of 
the  Bible,  including  the  Old  Testament, 
is  not  so  clearly  established,  and  the 
present  writer  does  not  profess  to  enjoy 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  various  religions  ;  but,  from 
such  direct  and  indirect  acquaintance 
as  he  has  on  the  subject,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  more  fully  the  Scrip- 
tures of  other  religions  are  studied,  the 
more  conspicuous  will  be  the  unique 
pre-eminence  of  the  Bible. 

The  remaining  point  is  the  assertion 
that  this  unique  character  is  due  to  a 
divine  activity,  an  assertion  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Clario7t  would  probably 
stigmatise  as  baseless.  But  if  there  is 
a  God  **  who  worketh  hitherto  " — and 
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for  the  discussion  of  this  topic  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  other  articles  of 
this  series — we  cannot  hesitate  to 
recognise  His  working  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  education  of  a  people 
which  can  be  discovered  by  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  scientific  historical 
criticism  in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor 
are  we  likely  to  be  mistaken  if  we 
acknowledge  as  His  word  those  great 
passages,  which  even  to-day  stir  our 
hearts,  quicken  our  consciences,  and 
ennoble  our  wills. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  objections  to  the 
Christian  view  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  are  stated  in  God  and  My 
Neighbour.  They  are  summed  up  in 
the  sentence  on  p.  17,  which  says  that 
"  Historically,  scientifically,  and  ethi- 
cally, the  Bible  is  imperfect,"  by  which 
I  understand  the  author  to  mean  that 
the  Bible  contains  narratives  which  are 
not  perfectly  accurate  accounts  of  actual 
events,  statements  about  Nature  which 
are  not  scientifically  correct,  and  moral 
teaching  which  does  not  commend 
itself  to  modern  ethical  ideas. 

But  our  readers  will  see  at  once  that 
such  objections  are  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  faith  set  forth  above. 

A  further  objection  is  that,  unless  a 
revelation  is  historically,  scientifically, 
and  ethically  perfect,  it  cannot  be 
divine.  I  must  confess  that  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  pronounced  spirit 
of  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  in  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Blatchford  tells  us  what 
God  would  or  would  not  do.  We  have 
to  put  on  one  side  his  sweeping  a 
priori  statements,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  claim  made  by  Christians  that 
from  the  experience,  observation^  and 
study  of  actual  facts,  they  discern  the 
presence,  the  utterances,  and  the  work- 
ing of  a  Divine  Personality  in  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  in  Nature,  man,  and  society. 

The  claim  is  made  with  confidence, 
and  yet  with  the  full  admission  that 
the  Presence  is  only  discerned  in  dim 
outline,  with  a  margin  of  uncertainty 


as  to  details.  In  fact,  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  objections  to  revelation,  if  they 
were  of  any  force,  would  be  equally 
valid  against  the  existence  of  any 
active,  benevolent,  personal  God ;  and 
Mr.  Blatchford,  with  perfect  consist- 
ency, denies  the  existence  of  such  a 
God. 

In  passing,  one  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  that  the  chapter,  "What  I 
Can  and  Cannot  Believe,"  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  stating  what  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford "  cannot  believe."  One  could 
wish  he  would  state  the  positive  side 
of  his  faith,  simply  in  its  positive 
aspect,  with  equal  point  and  elo- 
quence. Probably  in  such  a  positive 
statement  one  might  find  common 
ground  on  which  discussion  would  be 
possible.  But  in  a  single  article  of 
this  series  the  existence  of  God  may 
be  assumed  on  the  strength  of  the 
other  articles.  With  this  assumption, 
the  objection  that  the  Bible  cannot 
contain  a  divine  element  or  be  a 
divine  gift  to  a  man,  because  it  is  im- 
perfect, at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 

On  page  19  of  God  and  My  Neigh- 
bour, we  are  told  that  if  the  ethical 
code  of  the  Bible  had  been  divine,  it 
would  have  been  perfect  from  the 
first.  But  why  ?  All  analogy  is  against 
such  a  view.  And,  indeed,  the  recent 
developments  of  science  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  argument  from 
analogy  set  forth  by  Butler.  On  the 
assumption,  which  we  are  warranted 
in  making  in  this  article,  that  God  is 
the  Author  of  Mature,  the  material 
Creation  is  divine ;  but  it  was  not 
perfect  from  the  first.  At  the  be- 
ginning there  were  rudimentary 
creatures,  vastly  inferior  to  those 
now  existing,  which  have  been  gradu- 
ally developed  through  countless  in- 
termediate stages.  It  is  strictly 
analogous  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
should  at  the  beginning  communicate 
simple  rudimentary  truths  suitable  to 
the  elementary  moral  life  of  primitive 
man,  and  should  develop,  pari  passu, 
the  revelation    of   the  character  and 
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will  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man. 

Mr.  Blatchford  lays  great  stress  on 
the  unworthy  representation  of 
Jehovah  in  some  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  this  difficulty  dis- 
appears when  we  take  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  and  understand  that  it  is  the 
record  of  a  progressive  revelation, 
that  the  earlier  passages  belong  to 
periods  in  which  men  had  only  begun 
to  understand  God,  and  that  such 
passages  must  be  corrected  by  the 
teaching  of  later  times.- 


If  we  rightly  comprehend  Mr. 
Blatchford's  position,  we  think  it 
probable  that  his  censures  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  not  be  persisted  in, 
and  he  would  be  content  with  the 
modern,  critical,  Christian  view  of  it, 
if  he  could  be  relieved  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  finds  in  the  general  course  of 
Providence,  and  those  which  arise 
from  his  Determinist  metaphysics, 
and  from  his  incredulity  as  to  the 
presence  of  genuine  history  in  the 
Bible. 


IX 

HAVE  THE   GOSPELS    BEEN   TAMPERED  WITH? 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen,  sub-Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford 


I. 


The  whole  fabric  of  Christianity, 
says  Mr.  Blatchford  (p.  io6),  rests 
wholly  upon  the  Gospels.  This  is 
demonstrably  untrue.  Christianity 
existed  before  the  Gospels,  for  there  is 
undeniable  evidence  that  there  were 
Christian  Churches  in  Palestine,  in 
Asia  Minor^  in  Greece,  and  in  Italy 
before  the  earliest  of  our  Gospels  was 
written. 

The  evidence  exists  in  the  letters  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But,  says  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford, "  many  critics  and  scholars  deny 
the  existence  of  Paul.''  "There  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence  to  oppose  to  that 
conclusion"  (pp.  91-92).  I  question 
the  "  many."  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  a  few  so-called  critics  and 
scholars  who  adventure  so  extravagant 
a  denial,  just  as  people  may  be  found 
to  doubt  the  authorship  by  Shakespeare 
of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
common  consent  of  scholars,  or  to 
assert  that  the  earth  is  flat,  although 
scientific  research  has  proved  it  to  be 
spherical.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
"  no  trustworthy  evidence  "  is  all 
wrong. 

Mr.  Blatchford  says,  elsewhere,  that 
"  there  is  no  genuine  historical  evidence 
outside  the  New  Testament  that  such 
men  as  Paul,  Peter,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  ever  existed."  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  at  least  the 
two  first-named.  If  Mr.  Blatchford 
will  read  only  one  such  piece  of  evi- 


dence, let  him  look  at  a  letter,  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
from  Rome  to  Corinth,  byone  Clement. 
There  he  will  find  the  following  words  : 
Let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the 
good  Apostles.  There  was  Peter, 
who,  by  reason  of  unrighteous 
jealousy,  endured  not  one,  nor  two, 
but  many  labours,  and,  having  borne 
his  testimony,  went  to  his  appointed 
place  of  glory.  By  reason  of  jealousy 
and  strife,  Paul,  by  his  example, 
pointed  out  the  prize  of  patient  en- 
durance. After  he  had  been  seven 
times  in  bonds,  had  been  driven  into 
exile,  had  been  stoned,  had  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
he  won  the  noble  renown  which  was 
the  reward  of  his  faith,  having  taught 
righteousness  unto  the  whole  world, 
and  having  reached  the  furthest 
bounds  of  the  West  ;  and  when  he 
had  borne  his  testimony  before  the 
rulers,  he  departed  from  the  world, 
and  went  unto  the  holy  place,  having 
been  found  a  notable  pattern  of 
patient  endurance. 

Christianity,  then,  existed  before  the 
Gospels,  and  the  story  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  was  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth  before  it  was  put  into  writing. 
But  when  the  four  Gospels  were  written 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century, 
they  soon  took  the  place  of  the  earlier 
oral  tradition.  That  is  not  by  any 
means  the  same  as  saying  that  Chris- 
tianity is  based  solely  upon  the  Gospels. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Christian- 
ity would  have  continued  to  spread  if 
no  word  of  Christ's  life  had  ever  been 
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written,  and  if  the  memory  of  His  say- 
ings and  doings  had  been  handed  down 
orally  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
but  when  once  the  Gospels  had  been 
written  they  naturally  supplanted  oral 
tradition,  and  now  remain  almost  the 
only  evidence  for  the  details  of  Christ's 
earthly  life. 

I  say  for  the  details  of  His  life^  not 
for  Christianity^  because  the  facts  of 
Christ's  earthly  life  are  a  part  only  of 
Christianity.  Indeed,  they  are  a  part 
only  of  Christ's  life,  for  Christianity  has 
always  asserted  that  the  Christ  whose 
earthly  life  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
still  exists,  and  moves  in  human  affairs 
through  His  spirit. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  for  His  life 
in  his  larger  sense — /.^.,  for  Christianity 
— must  be  sought  partly  in  the  Gospels, 
but  also  in  the  entire  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  the  effect  produced  by 
Christianity  in  transforming  the  moral 
ideals  of  men.  There  are  the  Christian 
institutions — hospitals  and  the  like. 
There  is  the  Church  of  Christ  (using  the 
word  in  the  widest  sense  of  all  who 
obey  Christ  and  call  Him  Lord),  its 
worship  and  its  beliefs.  There  is  the 
long  record  of  Christian  literature 
written  by  men  who  wished  to  place 
on  record  their  witness  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  Christ's  promises.  There  is 
the  long  roll  of  men  and  women  who 
have  left  behind  them  no  written  records, 
but  who  died  in  His  faith  and  fear. 
There  is  the  joyful  witness  of  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  now  living 
that  He  guides  those  who  seek  for  His 
guidance. 

If  we  are  to  gain  any  real  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  life,  we  must  look 
for  the  facts  concerning  it  over  this 
wide  and  varied  range  of  evidence. 
The  historian  who  neglects  any  large 
part  of  it  will  have  proportionately 
unhistorical  knowledge  of  Christ. 


II 


But  still  it  is,  of  course,  quite  true 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  recorded 


facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  We  want, 
therefore,  some  assurance  that  they  are 
credible  witnesses  to  fact. 

Mr.  Blatchford  objects  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Gospels  are  true  because 
they  are  inspired  by  God  (p.  103).  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  should  prefer 
to  say  that  the  Gospels  are  inspired 
because,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  are 
faithful  witnesses  to  historical  truth. 
But  when  he  defines  "  faith  "  as  "  the 
deadly  principle  that  we  are  to  believe 
any  statement,  historical  or  doctrinal, 
without  evidence,"  he  is  defining,  not 
"faith"  as  Christ  used  the  word,  nor 
"  faith "  as  St.  Paul  understood  it ; 
but  some  creation  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  the  Lord  said  and 
did  very  much  what  the  Gospels 
attribute  to  Him  because,  as  historical 
evidence  goes,  they  are  very  good 
witnesses. 

Let  us  examine  this,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  first  three  Gospels. 

First,  St.  Mark.  Here  we  have  a 
small  book,  coming  to  us  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  undated  and  anonymous. 
The  earliest  manuscripts  are  of  the 
fourth  century.  What  can  we  say  of 
its  authorship  and  date  ? 

The  evidence  of  Christian  writers 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century  proves  that  it  was  then 
in  common  use  as  an  officially  recog- 
nised Church  book.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  century  it  is  mentioned  by  an 
Asiatic  writer  as  the  work  of  Mark,  the 
interpreter  of  St.  Peter.  This  throws 
back  the  date  of  the  writing  of  the 
book  into  the  first  century,  for  many 
years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
publication  of  the  work  and  its  general 
acceptance  in  Church  circles.  Within 
the  first  century  it  is  assigned  by  nearly 
all  modern  writers  to  the  period  65-80 
A.D.,  so  that  the  year  70  a.d.  may  be 
taken  as  an  approximately  certain 
date. 

Now,  examine  the  book,  and  you 
will  find  that    the  writer  is  recording 
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facts  about  the  life  of  the  Lord  with 
^vhich  he  supposed  his  readers  to  be 
already  acquainted.  He  writes  for 
Christian  people  that  they  may  have  in 
writing  a  record  of  the  facts  upon 
which  their  faith  was  based,  for  then, 
as  now,  Christian  people  believed,  not 
without  evidence,  but  because  of  evi- 
dence. 

In  other  words,  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life  which  the  writer  of  this  book  has 
recorded  in  so  masterly  a  manner  had 
been  handed  on  to  him  from  a  still 
earlier  period.  He  himself  probably 
wrote  at  Rome,  but  his  information 
came  from  Palestine.  It  represents 
the  traditions  about  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
they  had  been  preserved  in  Palestine 
among  His  friends  and  disciples  who 
had  survived  His  death. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  evidence,  can 
there  be  much  better  evidence  than 
this  ?  The  Lord  died  about  the  year 
30  A.D.  About  50  A.D. — />.,  twenty 
years  later — St.  Paul  began  to  found 
his  Churches.  Everywhere  he  told 
them  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  His  ascension.  About  the 
year  70  the  second  Gospel  was  written, 
containing  the  Palestinian  tradition  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  That  this  tradition 
is,  in  its  main  outline,  accurate  is 
shown  by  its  general  congruity  with  St. 
Paul's  teaching.  You  may  say  that 
you  can  push  back  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  from  70  to  50  a.d.,  because  St. 
Paul's  preaching  is  based  upon  the 
tradition  embodied  in  the  Gospel.  In 
other  words,  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospel 
are  independent  witnesses  that  within 
twenty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ  His 
disciples  were  teaching  the  main  facts 
of  His  life  as  we  have  them  recorded  in 
our  second  Gospel. 

The  agreement  of  St.  Paul  with  the 
Gospel  is  very  important,  because 
during  his  whole  life  he  was  dogged  by 
Jewish  controversialists,  who  tried 
every  promising  plan  of  destroying  his 
authority  and  undermining  his  influ- 
ence. If  they  could  have  shown  that 
his  teaching  about    the  life  of  Christ 


was  absolutely  unhistorical,  and  that 
the  real  Jesus  was  something  quite 
different,  they  would  certainly  have 
done  so.  They  would  triumphantly 
have  shown  that  Christ  did  no 
miracles ;  that  His  asserted  perfection 
of  character  must  be  counterbalanced 
by  human  defects,  and  that  the  story  of 
His  resurrection  was  a  demonstrable 
fable. 

Turning  now  to  the  first  and  third 
Gospels,  the  following  statements  are 
hardly  controvertible  : 

{a)  They  must  have  been  written 
between  65  and  130  a.d. 

ifi)  The  writers  have  used  written 
sources.  Both  have  borrowed  from 
St.  Mark  and  from  a  second  source, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Lord's  sayings  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
St.  Matthew,  and,  in  any  case, 
representing  an  early  Palestinian 
tradition. 

As  to    Christ's    sayings,   I   will  not 
now  attempt  to  discuss  the  historical 
value  of    the    remaining    portions    of 
these  two  Gospels ;  but  will  ask  you 
to  reflect  that  for  the  life  of  the  Lord 
we  have  as  historical  documents  — 
{a)  The  second  Gospel ; 
(b)  A  collection  of  discourses  and 
sayings,  now  embedded  in   the  first 
and  third  Gospels  ; 

{c)  St.  Paul's  letters. 
These  three  sources  of  history  are 
probably  Palestinian  and  early.  They 
reflect  the  traditional  belief  about  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  it  existed  in  Palestine  in 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  after 
His  death. 

What,  then,  is  this  traditional  be- 
lief? That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
teacher  of  righteousness.  That  He  did 
miraculous  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness, 
not  to  attract  attention,  but  out  of  com- 
passion and  love  for  suffering  humanity. 
That  He  taught  men  .that  all  God's 
promises  of  fuller  revelation  were  ful- 
filled in  Himself.  That  the  contrast 
involved  in  His  teaching  to  the  reli- 
gious and  political  ideals  of  the  rulers 
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of  His  people  led  to  His  death.  That 
He  foresaw  this,  and  told  His  disciples 
that  death  would  be  no  barrier  to  His 
communion  with  and  guidance  of 
them.  And  that  He  rose  from  the 
dead,  in  the  sense  that  the  sacred  body 
which  His  disciples  laid  to  rest  vanished 
from  the  sepulchre,  whilst  He  appeared 
to  certain  of  them  for  a  limited  period 
in  a  form  and  manner  which  changed 
their  despair  into  a  triumphant  con- 
viction of  His  sovereignty  over  life, 
which  made  them  the  victorious 
Apostles  of  a  Gospel  which  has  trans- 
formed life,  and  is  conquering  the 
world. 


in. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  tra- 
ditional life  of  Christ  just  sketched? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  scientifically 
impossible  to  form  any  right  judgment 
upon  it  if  it  be  isolated  from  its  effects 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Blatchford  attempts  to  appreciate  it  in 
the  light  of  his  biased  preconception 
that  miracles  do  not  happen,  and  that 
the  resurrection  is,  therefore,  a  fable. 
If  you  approach  any  fact  of  life  in  this 
intolerant  spirit,  and  close  your  eyes 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  you 
will  certainly  misunderstand  it. 

Let  me  try  to  sketch  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  better  way  of  regarding  this 
tradition.  The  witness  of  history,  of 
philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  the 
human  conscience,  seems  to  me  to 
make^he  existence  of  a  God  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  love  a  necessary  fact  of 
life.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fact  resting 
upon  evidence,  the  evidence  of  the 
human  consciousness,  bearing  witness 
to  the  divine  life  immanent  in  life. 

In  the  pre-Christian  history  of  the 
world,  I  find  this  divine  life  every- 
where communicating  itself  to  men  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  perceive 
it.  In  the  witness  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers  I  find  evidence  that  the 
divine    intelligence    had    become    in- 


carnate in  the  person  of  Christ.  They 
believed  this,  not  only  because  the 
life  of  the  Jesus  whom  they  had  known 
was  unique  in  moral  force  and  beauty, 
penetrated  with  a  super-human  love- 
liness of  goodness,  and  characterised 
by  an  unfailing  fulness  of  power,  which 
made  it  entirely  different  from  the  lives 
of  ordinary  men ;  but  because  the 
Christ  whom  they  had  known  in  Galilee 
appeared  to  them  after  this  death,  and, 
when  He  ceased  to  appear  to  them  in 
bodily  form,  spiritually  communicated 
to  them  power  and  life  and  grace  in 
such  a  way  that  their  conviction  of 
His  personal  existence  never  faltered. 

In  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
world,  I  find  this  same  witness  per- 
petuated in  the  witness  of  men  and 
women  to  the  unending  miracle  of 
the  communication  to  them  of  the 
divine  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
witness,  manifold  and  constant,  seems 
to  me  incontrovertible  evidence  of  fact, 
and,  in  the  light  of  it,  I  go  back  to  the 
records  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Judged  as  all 
documents  of  history  are  judged,  they 
are  excellent  witnesses.  In  respect  of 
date,  of  nearness  to  the  events  des- 
cribed, in  general  acceptance  as  soon 
as  they  were  written,  they  must  be 
highly  appraised. 

But  the  miracles  !  Well,  why  not  ? 
We  are  speaking  of  records  of  One 
whose  unique  character  is  stamped  on 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels  in  such  a  way 
that  few,  if  any,  could  be  found  so 
uncritical  as  to  deny  that  at  least  this 
aspect  of  the  Gospels  is  descriptive  of 
an  historical  character.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  One  Who  has  moved  the  world, 
even  as  He  said  :  "  If  I  be  lifted  up 
will  draw  all  men  to  Me."  We  are 
speaking  of  One  who  to-day,  as  in 
every  age  of  the  world  since  the  Chris- 
tian era,  transforms  human  lives  from 
lives  of  weakness  and  moral  decay  into 
lives  of  power  and  moral  progress. 

Of  such  a  One,  who  shall  say  what 
is  or  is  not  impossible?  By  what 
standard  shall  we  judge  Him  ?     Which 
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of  us  has  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
say  this  or  that  is  not  possible  for 
Him? 

I  should  have  liked  to  write  about 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  and  of  St.  John.  But  if  I  have 
in  any  measure  shown  that  St.  Mark, 
and  the  source  used  in  the  first  and 
third  Gospels,  and  St.  Paul  are,  on  the 
whole,  credible  witnesses  to  fact,  that 
must  suffice. 

I  do  not  think  that  all  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  equally 
strongly  supported.  But  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  average  man  reads  his  Gos- 
pels, and  believes  that  Christ  did  what 
is  there  recorded  of  Him,  and  said 
what  is  attributed  to  Him,  he  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  is  one  who  judges  the 
Gospels  by  the  measure  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  disbelieves  everything 
that  he  reads  because  of  superficial 
difficulties. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  discrepancies 
in  details,  so  far  from  throwing  suspicion 
upon  the  main  facts,  confirm  the  gene- 
ral credibility  of  the  story.  Absolute 
agreement  would  not  confirm  the  inde- 
pendent accuracy  of  the  three  writers, 
but  would  only  prove  them  to  be 
dependent  one  upon  another,  or  upon 
a  common  source. 


IV. 

Before  closing,  I  nmst  say  something 
about  Mr.  Blatchford's  question : 
"  Have   the   Gospels    been    tampered 


with?"  It  seems  to  me  to  betray 
great  misconception  as  to  elementary 
facts. 

What  are  the  Gospels  ?  There  are  a 
very  large  number  of  Greek  manuscripts 
containing  them,  dating  from  the  fourth 
century  onwards.  In  a  sense,  all  these 
manuscripts  have  been  tampered  with, 
because  no  one  of  them  contains  the 
exact  text  of  the  Gospels  as  they  left 
the  hands  of  the  writers.  But  all 
books  of  antiquity  are  in  the  same 
condition. 

It  is  the  business  of  textual  critics  to 
reconstruct  the  text  from  the  manu- 
scripts and  from  other  sources.  That 
can  be  done  with  a  large  measure  of 
certainty.  We  may  say  of  the  text 
represented  by  the  English  Revised 
Version  that,  in  the  main,  it  does 
represent  what  the  Evangelists  wrote. 

If  Mr.  Blatchford  wishes  to  be 
assured  of  that,  let  me  refer  him  to  the 
introduction  of  the  great  Cambridge 
textual  critics,  Westcott  and  Hort,  pp. 
276-284.  There  are  passages  where 
the  text  is  uncertain  ;  there  may  be 
others  where  undetected  error  has  crept 
in.  But  if  Mr.  Blatchford  means  that 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  so  uncertain 
that  we  cannot,  for  the  most  part, 
believe  that  we  read  what  the  Evange- 
lists wrote,  then  a  most  decided  nega- 
tive must  be  given  to  his  question, 

I  will  only  add  that  I  shall  be  glad, 
so  far  as  time  allows,  to  answer  any 
questions  which  may  suggest  themselves 
to  Clarion  readers,  who  can  write  to 
me  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
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I.— REVELATION    AND    MIRACLES 


Margaret  Benson 


It  would  be  an  ill-compliment  to  Mr. 
Blatchford  who  has  generously  thrown 
his  pages  open  to  opponents  of  his  views 
for  those  opponents  to  abate  anything 
of  their  argument ;  yet  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  begin  with  agreement,  and, 
if  there  is  nothing  else  in  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  book  that  we  can  agree  with,  we 
may  well  agree  with  his  beginning  and 
his  end — with  his  view  of  the  wide 
discrepancy  that  exists  between  Chris- 
tianity as  it  ought  to  be  and  Christianity 
as  it  is ;  with  his  fervent  desire  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  Society  as  it  is 
and  Society  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  we 
agree  with  in  Mr.  Blatchford's  preface, 
it  is  that  his  book  is  "  rather  a  religious 
book."  If  he  had  said  "rather  a 
Christian  book,"  we  should  not  have 
contradicted  him.  When  he  sums  up 
the  horrors  of  London,  he  calls  it  a 
heathen  city ;  and  his  most  eloquent 
sermons  are  on  the  text :  *'  Woe  unto 
you  that  devour  widows'  houses,  and 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers." 

And  disagreeing,  as  we  do,  with 
something  or  other,  or  with  most 
things,  in  almost  every  page  of  God  and 
My  Neighbour^  we  will  go  further  yet, 
and  say  it  is  "  rather "  a  theological 
book.  The  guarded  statements  of  the 
Athanasian    Creed     assert     no     such 


familiarity  with  the  Divine  nature  as 
Mr.  Blatchford  possesses ;  but  then  no 
one  knows  so  well  what  the  Divine 
nature  would  be,  if  it  had  existed,  as 
those  who  profess  neither  to  know  nor 
care  whether  it  does  exist. 

But  in  so  wide  a  field  for  the  contro- 
versialist as  the  book  presents,  it  is 
necessary  to  set  a  limit.  In  this  paper, 
therefore,  I  am  specially  concerned 
with  three  main  propositions  of  Mr. 
Blatchford ;  on  the  establishment  of 
which  much  depends : 

1.  Revelation  excludes  evolution. 

2.  The  Christian  has  received  no 
message  from  God. 

3.  There  are  no  miracles. 

Mr.  Blatchford  does  not  seriously 
challenge  the  view  that  the  Bible  gives 
us  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  God  :  only  he  says  if  so  it  is 
not  a  revelation ;  if  ideas  of  God  are 
human  ideas,  "all  religions  are  made 
by  man." 

Let  us  apply  the  same  argument  to 
science. 

If  men  gradually,  through  many  mis- 
takes, have  discovered  the  laws  of  the 
world,  if  their  ideas  of  the  world  are 
human  ideas,  would  that  prove  that 
men  had  made  the  laws  of  the  world  ? 
The  whole  point  at  issue  in  either  case 
is  whether  this  development   through 
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human  ideas  is  a  process  of  discovery 
or  invention. 

Again,  Mr.  Blatchford  says  a  thing 
must  be  either  created  or  evolved ! 
Why  ?  If  the  chicken  has  developed 
out  of  the  egg,  the  egg  had  within  it  a 
power  of  development.  Evolution  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  most  vast  and 
beautiful  kind  of  creation — the  creation 
of  something  which  can  develop. 
Sculptors  have  made  many  beautiful 
statues,  but  it  would  need  a  divine 
sculptor  to  make  something  which  could 
grow  into  a  beautiful  statue.  If  the 
God  of  Creation  is  the  God  of  Revela- 
tion (and  that  is  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Bible),  then  it  is  "  natural  "  that 
Revelation  should  be  gradual ;  and  the 
Revelation,  through  Science,  of  Evo- 
lution should  help  us  to  understand  the 
Evolution,  through  the  Religious  con- 
sciousness, of  Revelation. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Blatchford  com- 
plains, in  effect,  that  if  revelation  is 
gradual,  it  is  no  good  at  all.  He  asks  : 
"  Do  you  believe  that  if  God  had  come 
down  on  earth  with  a  cohort  of  shining 
angels,  and  had  said :  *  Behold,  I  am 
the  only  God,'  these  savages  would  not 
have  left  all  baser  gods,  and  worshipped 
Him?" 

But  what  would  they  have  wor- 
shipped ?  Power,  not  righteousness ; 
a  stage  effect,  not  a  Divine  Spirit. 

If  Mr.  Blatchford  had  known  his 
Bible  a  little  better,  or  history  a  little 
more,  he  would  not  have  put  this  as  an 
original  idea  ;  he  would  have  realised 
how  often  this  question,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  had  been  faced ;  repelled 
by  Christ  as  the  deadliest  temptation, 
accepted  by  many  to  the  success  of 
their  lives  and  the  ruin  of  their  spiritual 
ideals. 

This  first  axiom  about  revelation  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  second — 
that  no  Christian  has  had  a  message 
from  God — "  in  written  or  spoken 
words,"  Mr.  Blatchford  adds. 

Why  in  written  or  spoken  words  ? 
Why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  should  a 
limitation    which   neither    human    nor 


animal  communications  recognise,  be 
imposed  on  the  divine?  The  very 
animals  communicate  without  words : 
"  heart  to  heart  "  is  a  commonplace  of 
the  poets ;  while  for  our  most  prosaic 
purposes  the  sunlight  signals  directions ; 
an  unknown  force  travels  along  our 
wires ;  and  now  Marconi  casts  out  his 
messages  on  the  void  air  here  in  Corn- 
wall, and  catches  them  again  in  Scotland 
or  in  Canada.  But  God  alone  must 
use  a  voice  and  a  pen  ! 

If  ever  a  revelation  was  received  by 
apostles  and  prophets,  if  ever  the 
Church  gave  authoritative  recognition 
to  the  Bible  as  supremely  the  revela- 
lation  of  God,  it  can  only  be  in  virtue 
of  some  faculty  by  which  messages 
of  God  can  be  received  and  can  be 
recognised  by  man,  then,  and  now,  and 
at  all  times. 

Can  the  Christian  possibly  assent  to 
the  fact  that  he  receives  no  message 
from  God,  when  he  hears  it  within  and 
without,  receives  revelations  in  Nature, 
in  history,  in  his  own  heart,  in  human 
intercourse  ?  When  he  hears  it  in  the 
very  denunciations  of  Mr.  Blatchford 
against  formality  and  self-seeking  under 
the  guise  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  the 
far  more  eloquent  denunciations  of 
the  same  by  the  prophets  ?  In  Mr. 
Blatchford's  true  and  compassionate 
desire  to  relieve  suffering,  to  instruct 
ignorance,  to  abolish  sin,  as  well  as 
in  the  far  greater  sincerity  and  com- 
passion of  One  who  knew  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  Him, 
because  the  Lord  had  sent  Him  to 
heal  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  captives,  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind  ? 

Many  hear  God's  voice  and  echo  it, 
not  knowing  that  they  do  so.  "  Whom 
therefore  ye  ignoranthy  worships  Him 
declare  I  unto  you,"  said  St.  Paul. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Blatchford's 
third  axiom  :  "  Miracles  don't  hap- 
pen." What  a  pity  Mr.  Blatchford 
does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  a 
miracle  ! 

A  small  spider  was   drowning  in  a 
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large  drop  of  water.  A  human  being 
saw  it,  and  touched  the  water  with  a 
finger,  and  made  the  spider's  flood  ebb 
away,  so  that  he  struggled  to  dry  land, 
and  ran  away.  Now,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  that  particular  tiny  spider 
had  never  come  across  a  human  being 
before,  and  never  would  again.  And 
he  could  not  have  perceived  enough  of 
him  to  know  it  was  a  living  being  like 
himself,  only  infinitely  greater,  and 
with  purposes  and  plans  immeasurably 
larger  and  clearer  ;  who  by  the  touch 
of  a  finger  delivered  him  in  his  utmost 
need. 

This  unique  event,  then,  an  inter- 
ference with  the  course  of  Nature  for 
the  spider,  was,  in  reality,  carried  out 
according  to  the  laws  of  Nature ;  for 
there  happened  to  be  in  the  universe  a 
Personality,  much  beyond  the  spider's 
apprehension,  which  brought  in  the 
action  of  a  higher  law,  brought  intel- 
lect and  will  and  greater  physical 
forces  to  bear  on  the  laws  of  Nature, 
which  were  quite  too  much  for  the 
spider. 

When  we  say  a  miracle  is  incredible 
because  it  would  alter  the  course  of 
Nature,  it  depends  entirely  on  what  we 
mean  by  the  course  of  Nature  whether 
our  answer  is  scientifically  true. 

Every  action  of  a  higher  power 
alters  the  course  of  loiver  Nature. 

A  plant  alters  the  course  of  Nature 
when,  in  virtue  of  its  principle  of  life, 
it  lifts  up  particles  that  gravitation 
draws  down.  Man  alters  the  course 
of  Nature  when  he  dams  a  river,  makes 
a  bear  dance  and  a  parrot  talk ;  his 
whole  life  is  spent  in  altering  the  course 
of  Nature,  if  by  Nature  we  mean 
Nature  apart  from  man  or  apart  from 
the  highest  faculties  of  man ;  for  a 
doctor  alters  the  course  of  Nature 
when  he  cures  a  patient,  and  a  philan- 
thropist when  he  intervenes  to  reform 
and  raise  a  character  which  is  on  the 
line  of  deterioration.  Of  course,  when 
man  alters  the  course  of  Nature  he 
works  by  means  of  laws  of  Nature. 

Just   so,    if   there   is   a   Personality 


above  man,  it  will  certainly  alter  the 
course  of  Nature,  if  by  Nature  we  mean 
Nature  as  it  should  have  been  apart 
from  this  Personality.  And,  in  the 
name  of  sober  reason  and  science,  what 
makes  us  imagine  that,  whereas  star 
opens  out  beyond  star  through  millions 
of  light-years,  that  there  is  in  the 
Universe  no  personality  to  open  out 
above  man — man,  on  this  little  undis- 
tinguished planet  ? 

But  if,  as  I  say,  there  is  such  a  Per- 
sonality, it  must  produce  effects  which 
would  not  otherwise  occur,  some  of 
which  may  astonish  us.  But,  though 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  astonish 
us,  it  is  not  particularly  important.  We 
are  surprised  by  Rontgen  rays,  which 
were  there  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  or  by  radium,  which  must  have 
been  so  needed  in  physical  explanation 
that  we  ought  to  have  been  surprised 
at  its  absence  !  Some  people,  like 
shying  horses,  are  astonished  at  every- 
thing, and  in  earlier  days,  no  doubt, 
people  imagined  many  miracles  in 
comparatively  simple  events ;  many 
now,  on  the  other  hand — not  because 
they  are  wiser,  but  because  they  are 
not  wise  enough,— are  not  astonished 
at  stupendous  events,  nor  wonder  at  the 
profoundest  mysteries.  The  spider, 
probably,  was  not  a  bit  surprised,  be- 
cause he  neither  thought  about  the  laws 
of  Nature  nor  dimly  imagined  the 
human  being  who  delivered  him,  even 
though  the  human  being's  house  was 
all  his  universe.  Our  surprise  is  of 
little  importance  except  to  attract  our 
own  attention.  What  is  of  supreme 
importance  is  whether  in  the  course  of 
Nature,  and  in  altering  the  course  of 
Nature,  a  higher  Personality  is  at 
work. 

This,  then,  is  the  point — not  whether 
unexpected  events  only  show  the  action 
of  a  higher  Personality,  but  whether 
there  is  an  aspect  under  which  the  facts 
of  the  world,  the  evolution  of  history, 
the  revelation  of  science  all  bear  this 
interpretation.  Mr.  Blatchford  says 
that    the    existence    of    one   suffering 
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creature  is  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  existence  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  consider  not  Mr. 
Blatchford's  sentiment,  but  that  suffer- 
ing creature  in  himself,  we  see  that 
what  is  of  supreme  importance  to  him 
is  whether  his  sufferings  are  the  result 
of  a  blind  fate,  or  the  hand  of  a  Father 
who  chastens  for  "  our  profit," — of  a 
great  Physician  who  hurts  that  he  may 
heal. 

Now  let  us  turn  and  look  at  this 
world  as  it  is — full  of  happiness  and 
misery,  good  and  evil,  pure  aspiration, 
degraded  desire.  Let  us  look  at  the 
round  of  life  and  death  ;  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  world  involving  Sacri- 
fice; each  life  living  on  the  sacrifice 
of  other  lives,  and  falling  itself  a  sacri- 
fice to  others — if  to  nothing  else,  to 
hordes  of  germs  of  disease  and  decay : 
and  let  us  note  that  the  fundamental 
belief  of  mankind  has  always  been  that 
the  unseen  war  of  happiness  and  misery, 
of  good  and  evil,  has  some  connection 
with  the  visible  warfare  of  life  and  death 
— that  there  is  a  connection,  not 
simple,  but  fundamental,  between  life 
and  good  and  death  and  evil. 

The  warfare  of  life  and  death  is  seen 
only  in  fragments,  but  it  is  visible ;  the 
invisible  agents  of  death  only  need  a 
stronger  microscope  to  become  visible. 
But  the  spiritual  warfare  is  not  so ;  it 
needs,  to  use  a  mucti-condemned 
phrase,  "  spiritual  discernment "  to 
understand  this  warfare  and  its  condi- 
tions. Now,  it  would  be  against  all 
common  sense  to  suppose  that  every 
nation  and  every  man  possessed  this 
one  quality  in  the  same  degree,  and 
that,  with  this  one  faculty,  exercise  and 
training  of  it  counts  for  nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  history  shows  that,  just 
as  the  Greeks  as  a  nation  possessed  a 
high  degree  of  artistic  perception,  so 
the  Jews  possessed,  as  a  nation,  a  pre- 
eminent faculty  of  spiritual  perception, 
though  no  one  could  assert  that  other 
races  had  been  without  it. 

Turn  back  now  from  the  facts  of 
the  world  to  the  question  which   the 


religious  consciousness  of  all  nations  has 
attempted  to  answer.  In  view  of  this 
natural  and  spiritual  warfare,  in  view 
of  all  the  contradictions  of  good  and 
evil,  aspiration  and  failure,  happiness 
and  misery,  which  the  world  exhibits, 
is  it  possible  to  hold  this  hope — that 
the  spirit  of  man  is  in  contact  with  an 
Infinite  Personality,  and  is  this  Per- 
sonality a  Divine  Father,  a  God  of 
Love  ? 

See  how  vast  the  issues  are.  Imagine 
the  possibility  that  Mr.  Blatchford  is 
right,  and  that  a  humane  and  civilised 
nation  could  arise,  when  Christianity 
had  been  discarded,  still  he  admits  that 
all  the  sin  and  misery  of  past  years 
remain  uncompensated — all  the  pain, 
past  and  future,  of  the  Creation  of  the 
suffering  creatures  as  well  as  of  man. 
What  does  this  mean  to  us  ?  All  who 
have  had  experience  of  life  know  the 
pang  :  *'  If  only  such  an  one  could  have 
tasted  real  happiness  again  before  death 
— if  only  such  a  little  pitiful  child's 
life  need  not  have  struggled  through 
some  years  of  pain  and  then  have 
flickered  and  died  out."  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford gleefully  throws  back  this  difficulty 
on  us — it  belongs  to  our  religion,  not 
his.  We  accept  it ;  only  Christianity 
can  teach  that  the  pain  is  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  the  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed. 

Apart  from  religion,  there  is  no 
Atonement,  he  assures  us.  We  know 
it.  Sin  remains  sin  to  all  eternity, 
justice  and  mercy  are  unreconciled. 
"  If  only  I  had  not  inflicted  this  pain 
by  unkindness — if  only  that  life  had 
not  fallen  under  the  shadow  of  some 
sin." 

Religion  alone  can  help  us  to  see 
how  the  principle  of  sacrifice  which  we 
see  unconscious  in  creation — which  we 
trace  higher  in  conscious  men  and 
women,  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of  a 
mother,  a  friend,  reclaiming  and  re- 
storing— how  this  principle  of  sacrifice, 
growing  into  a  law  of  redeeming  love, 
is  the  principle  of  the  Universe ;  then 
only  we  understand  how  the  burden  of 
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That  St.  Paul  believed  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead. 

Nobody  doubts  the  existence  of  St. 
Paul,  nor  the  fact  of  his  conversion 
from  being  a  strict  Jew  to  being  a  most 
enthusiastic  believer  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  and  most  influential  preachers 
of  Christianity  that  the  Church  has 
ever  produced.  Did  he  believe  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  ?  No  reason- 
able man  can  read  these  undoubted 
letters  without  allowing  that  he  most 
certainly  did.  The  next  two  points  I 
will  take  together,  viz. : 

That  ordinary  Christians  of  that 
period  {viz.^    22  years  after  Chris fs 
death)  believed  that  Christ  rose  from 
the    dead.     That    belief  ifi  Christ's 
Resurrection   was    regarded    as    an 
essential  part  of  Christianity. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  is  well  to 
study  carefully  St.  Paul's  arguments  in 
I    Cor.   XV.     And,   first,   note  that  St. 
Paul  is  not  arguing  with  people  who 
denied   Christ's    Resurrection  ;    he    is 
arguing   with   people   who  were  beset 
with  doubts  as  to  whether  anyone  could 
rise   from  the   dead.      This    is    most 
important.     I   have   met   people   who 
completely   missed   the    point   of   his 
argument,  because  they  thought  he  was 
arguing  to  prove  that  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead.     He  takes  for  granted  that 
his  readers,  "  ordinary  Christians,"  all 
believed  that   Christ    rose    from    the 
dead.  Then  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  be- 
cause they  believed  that  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead,  they  ought  not  to   find  any 
difficulty  in  believing  that  human  beings 
may   rise  also.     That  this  is  his  argu- 
ment no  one  can  doubt  who  reads. 
The  fourth  point  is  this  ; 

That  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic doctrifies   of  Christianity   were 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  Resur- 
rection, ivhich   Christia7is  believed,  or 
were  indissolubly  connected  with  it. 
In  proving  this  we  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hampered  by  the  vague  idea  that 
many  people  have  as  to  what  the  char- 
acteristic doctrines  of  Christianity  are. 


For  example,  some  people  think  that 
Christianity  means  "  doing  to  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by."  Now,  though 
this  most  excellent  doctrine  is  true,  and 
though  it  has  certainly  received  a  tre- 
mendous incentive  from  Christianity, 
it  is  not  exactly  a  characteristic  doc- 
trine of  our  religion.  By  a  char- 
acteristic doctrine  I  mean  a  doc- 
trine which  bears  the  character  or  im- 
press of  Christ,  a  doctrine  which,  in 
fact,  men  have  come  to  believe  through 
Christ,  and  which  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
men  would  not  have  believed  if  Christ 
had  never  existed  or  taught  men. 

Examples  of  such  doctrines  are  as 
follows : 

That,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  is  a  means 
by  which  men  can  approach  God  more 
freely,  and  be  forgiven  their  sins. 

That  men  can  be  united  to  Christ, 
and  can  share  His  life. 

That  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  new  race 
of  men,  who  are  by  Him  redeemed  or 
delivered  from  sin,  justified  or  accepted 
by  God. 

That  Christ  is  Himself  in  a  unique 
relationship  .to  God,  and  is  rightly 
called  in  a  unique  way  the  Son  of  God. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  spiritual  body." 

I  am  not  attempting  here  to  explain 
these  doctrines  or  to  prove  them  even 
reasonable.  I  am  only  concerned  to 
show  that,  being  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  they  were  bound  up 
with  a  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  and 
this  at  a  very  early  period  of  Christian 
history.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  is  at 
least  a  very  strong  presumption  that 
people  believed  in  the  Resurrection  be- 
fore they  believed  in  the  doctrines. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  doc- 
trines could  have  arisen,  still  more 
difficult  to  see  how  people  could  have 
been  induced  to  believe  in  them,  if, 
first  of  all,  they  had  not  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

This  point,  again,  can  easily  be 
proved  from  the  four  undoubted  letters 
of  St.  Paul.     Read  especially  Rom.  i. 
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4,  iv.  24-25,  V.  10,  vi.  5  and  9,  vii.  4, 
viii.  I  and  34,  x.  9,  xiv.  9,  1  Cor.  vi. 
14,  XV.  3-4. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  I  have 
only  shown  that  St.  Paul  and  his 
personal  followers  believed  that  Christ 
rose  again,  and  that  perhaps,  the  other 
Apostles  did  not  so  believe.  I  will, 
therefore,  show  that  there  is  very  good 
ground  for  holding  that  this  belief  was 
the  universal  belief  of  Christians  from 
the  very  beginning.  Even  now  I  do 
not  propose  to  use  any  documents  but 
the  four  undoubted  letters  of  St.  Paul. 
Especially  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  To 
understand  the  force  of  this  argument, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  St.  Paul 
was  the  object  of  attack  from  certain 
Jewish  Christians  who  disliked  his 
attitude  of  generous  goodwill  towards 
the  Gentiles.  These  enemies  of  his 
were  continually  trying  to  discredit  his 
authority  as  an  Apostle. 

It  is,  therefore,  morally  certain  that 
if  they  had  been  able  to  show  that  his 
teaching  about  Christ's  Resurrection 
was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  current  b'^lief 
of  Christians,  they  would  have  done 
so.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
is  there  a  vestige  of  such  an  attempt  at 
exposure.  Many  other  things  were 
alleged  against  St.  Paul  by  his  enemies, 
but  never  this.  Yet  nothing  could 
have  been  more  damning  as  an  accusa- 
tion if  it  could  have  been  made  and 
proved.  So  far  from  this,  St.  Paul  was 
able  to  show  that  in  all  essential  points 
he  was  absolutely  at  one  with  the  other 
Apostles. 

A  study  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  shows  us 
that  St.  Paul's  "gospel"  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  preached  and 
taught  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  by  the 
chief  Apostles  of  Christ  within  a  very 
short  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the 
first  place,  St.  Paul  considered  it 
absolutely  vital  that  there  should  be 
but  one  Gospel,  or  message  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  taught  and  believed.     "As 


we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  if 
any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him 
be  accursed  "  (Gal.  i.  8-9). 

Now,  what  is  this  Gospel  which  St. 
Paul  considers  so  essential  that  at  all 
costs  it  must  be  maintained  whole  and 
complete,  and  untampered  with?  It 
undoubtedly  includes  the  Resurrection. 
The  very  first  verse  of  this  Epistle 
refer'^  to  it :  "  Paul  an  Apostle  :  not  of 
men,  neither  by  men,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  ivho 
raised  Him  fro7n  the  dead^^  (Gal.  i.  i). 

There  are  two  notes  of  time  in  these 
chapters  which  go  to  prove  that  this 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul's  was  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  believed  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  adopt  the  chron- 
ology of  Dr.  Harnack,  as  given  in 
Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  lest 
it  should  be  said  that  I  am  giving 
fancy  dates,  or  dates  from  too  orthodox 
sources.  The  earliest  date  supposed 
for  the  Crucifixion  is  29  a.d.,  and  for 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  a.d.  30. 

In  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul 
writes  that  immediately  after  his  con- 
version (viz.,  in  A.D.  30)  he  went  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  again  to  Damas- 
cus. Then,  after  "  three  years,"  which 
we  may  call  a.d.  35  (about),  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  stayed 
with  St.  Peter  for  fifteen  days.  He 
also  saw  "  James,  the  Lord's  brother," 
at  that  time,  who  was  probably  the 
president  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  our  argument  to  notice  the  attitude 
of  these  two  great  Christian  leaders 
towards  St.  Paul.  We  must  remember 
that  there  was  every  reason  for  them 
to  have  some  uneasy  suspicion  about 
St.  Paul,  who  very  shortly  before  had 
been  a  persecutor  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless,  he  says,  "  They  glorified 
God  in  me  "  (Gal.  i.  24). 

Is  it  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  glorified  God  in  St.  Paul  if  they 
had  found  him  preaching  a  different 
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Gospel  from  their  own  on  the  subject 
of  the  Resurrection  ?  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  it  is  practically 
undeniable  that  in  the  year  35  a.d., 
perhaps  earlier— that  is  to  say,  about 
five  or  six  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross — we  have  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  in  the  principal 
seat  of  Christianity  (Jerusalem)  teach- 
ing that  Christ  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead. 

This  evidence  is  corroborated  by  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  for 
there  we  find  St.  Paul  describing 
another  visit  to  Jerusalem  "  fourteen 
years  after,"  which  may  mean  a.d.  44 
(and  cannot  well  be  later  than  a.d.  47), 
in  which  visit  he  has  the  same  experi- 
ence. This  time  he  meets  St.  John, 
as  well  as  the  other  two  leaders,  \vhom 
he  calls  "  pillars  "  of  the  Church.  He 
goes  there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
comparing  notes  with  them  as  to  the 
Gospel  he  was  preaching.  "  I  went 
up  by  revelation,"  he  says,  "and 
communicated  unto  them  the  Gospel 
which  I  preached  among  the  Gen- 
til^  .  .  .  lest  by  any  means  I  should 
run  or  had  run  in  vain." 

It  is  true  that  the  particular  point 
in  the  "Gospel"  about  which  he 
wished  to  consult  the  leaders  was  not 
the  Resurrection,  but  some  matters  as 
between  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile 
Christians.  But  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  hold  that  if  the  "pillars"  of  the 
Church  had  found  St.  Paul  unsound 
on  the  subject  of  the  Resurrection 
they  would  have  accepted  him  or 
co-operated  with  him.  Yet,  whatever 
differences  they  had  concerning  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  there  is  not  a  breath  of 
any  controversy  as  to  the  main  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  namely,  the  Resurrec- 
tion. On  the  contrary  they  gave  St. 
Paul  "the  right  hand  of  fellowship" 
(Gal.  ii.  9). 

The  evidence,  then,  of  this  second 
chapter  practically  seals  the  evidence 
of  the  first  chapter  that  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Church  there  was  no  discordant 
note  in  the  chorus  of  witness  to  the 


Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  this 
within  a  very  few  years  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 

We  have  evidence,  then,  of  the  faith 
in  the  Resurrection  at  four  distinct 
dates,  at  least,  namely  a.d.  57,  the 
approximate  date  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians;  a.d.  51,  the  approximate 
date  of  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth, 
when  he  taught  them  the  Gospel  of  the 
Resurrection,  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
Epistle;  a.d.  47  or  44,  the  date 
referred  to  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  and  a.d. 
35  or  33,  the  date  referred  to  in  the 
first  chapter.  If,  as  is  practically 
certain,  the  death  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross  took  place  in  a.d.  29  or  30 
(which  no  one  doubts  except  those 
very  few  persons  who  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  Christ  altogether),  we  have 
evidence  that  within  at  the  most 
twenty-eight  years,  and  at  the  least  four 
years,  the  Resurrection  belief  had 
grown  up. 

Now  try  and  realise  what  a  very 
short  time  this  is  for  a  belief  to  have 
grown  up.  Ask  yourself  whether  it 
is  credible  that  such  a  belief  could 
have  grown  up  so  quickly — a  belief 
which  has  never  languished  from  that 
day  to  this — without  any  foundation 
in  fact  ? 

Suppose  the  existence  of  a  vigorous 
society  in  the  year  1904,  whose  founder 
died  on  a  cross  in  the  year  1876, 
whose  leading  tenet,  for  which  they 
are  prepared  to  die,  is  that  their 
founder  rose  from  the  dead  a  few 
hours  after  his  death.  Suppose,  too, 
that  there  is  documentary  evidence, 
which  even  the  society's  enemies  do 
not  gainsay,  that  in  the  year  1880  the 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  that 
society  held  just  the  same  belief  that 
they  do  now  in  1904,  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  ortho- 
dox case  for  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ. 

Has  there  ever  been  an  instance  in 
history  of  a  belief  having   grown   up 
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among  any  large  number  of  persons, 
practically  uncontradicted,  within  a 
few  years  of  the  alleged  event,  which 
event  has  been  shown  to  have  never 
taken  place?  The  history  of  Francis 
of  Assisi  is  sometimes  compared  with 
the  history  of  the  early  Church, 
and  an  examination  of  that  history 
is  certainly  very  suggestive  by  way 
of  comparison,  and  tells  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  case  for  the 
Resurrection.  The  followers  of 
Francis  wrote  the  story  of  his  life 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  death. 
This  story  has  been  subjected  lately 
to  very  searching  criticism  on  the  most 
approved  modern  methods  (for  exam- 
ple, by  the  Protestant  historian,  Paul 
Sabatier),  and  while  some  small  de- 
tails are  doubted  by  competent  critics, 
the  main  facts  of  his  life,  including 
some  marvellous  miracles,  are  accepted 
as  proved.  The  united  contemporary 
evidence  of  belief  in  these  events,  and 
the  existence  of  a  society  living  a 
particular  kind  of  life  avowedly  based 
on  that  belief,  is  accounted  sufficient 
proof  that  the  events  really  took 
place. 

Let  the  same  sort  of  criticism  be 
applied,  frankly  and  honestly,  to  the 
contemporary  evidence  of  early  Chris- 
tian belief,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  result  must  be  in  our  favour. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  kind 
of  criticism  which  is  going  on  among 
the  more  learned  and  serious  students 
of  Christianity.  It  is  only  the  popular 
Secularist  lecturer  who  is  not  (as  a 
rule)  a  student,  who  will  not  face  the 
fact  of  early  Christian  belief,  and  try 
to  account  for  it.  He  prefers  to  ignore 
it,  and  to  deal  with  the  Resurrection 
as  a  miracle  that  could  not  possibly 
have  happened.  He  still  goes  on 
scoffing  at  the  Resurrection  in  Hyde 
Park,  relying  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
multitude  whom  he  addresses. 

My  object  is  to  bring  "  the  man  in 
the  street"  into  line  with  the  serious 
student  on  this  question.  The  student 
has   long  ago   admitted   that   "  some- 


thing happened "  which  led  the  early 
Christians  to  believe  that  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead.  He  is  now  occupying 
himself  with  trying  to  explain  that 
belief.  Read,  for  example,  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  ''J.  W.  S."  (Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel),  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  Resurrection  in  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,"  a  book  which 
belongs  to  the  school  of  the  most 
advanced  critics.  He  frankly  allows 
that  "the  followers  of  Jesus  really 
had  the  impression  of  having  seen 
Him."  St.  Paul  certainly,  and  with- 
out doubt,  says  that  Christ  "was 
seen  "  by  him.  Those  who  deny  this 
are  not  looked  upon  as  serious.  "  The 
historian,"  writes  "J.  W.  S.,"  "who 
will  have  it  that  the  alleged  appear- 
ances are  due  merely  to  legend  or  to 
invention  must  deny  not  only  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
but  also  the  historicity  of  Jesus  alto- 
gether." 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Church 
was  founded  not  directly  upon  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  but 
upon  the  belief  in  His  Resurrection." 

It  is  well  to  press  this  home  on  the 
deniers  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
advanced  critics  declare  that  you 
cannot  attribute  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection  appearances  to  legend 
or  invention,  without  denying  that 
Jesus  Christ  ever  existed.  Are  you 
prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of  deny- 
ing Jesus  Christ's  existence  as  an 
historical  character?  If  not,  you 
must  at  least  join  the  critics,  and 
try  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  those  appearances. 


II 


Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
explanations  which  have  been  given, 
and  see  if  they  will  stand  the  test  of 
serious  consideration. 

Two  facts  then  are  practically  allowed 
universally.      First,    that    Jesus    "was 
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seen."  Second,  that  the  Church  was 
founded  on  the  belief  that  He  had 
been  seen.  Can  this  belief  be  ex- 
plained if  He  did  not  really  rise  from 
the  dead  ? 

Once  more,  before  we  give  the  "  ex- 
planations," it  should  be  understood 
that  the  tendency  among  the  extreme 
critics  now  is  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  to  deal 
with  St.  Paul's  epistles  alone.  They 
allow  that  if  the  Gospel  story  is 
genuine,  it  must  be  granted  that  "re- 
vivification "  is  the  only  explanation. 
This  means  that  it  is  only  by  rejecting 
the  Gospel  narrative  that  you  can  take 
refuge  in  theories  about  "subjective 
visions,"  &c.  This  again  is  a  large 
order,  and  shows  the  difficulty  in  which 
critics  of  this  kind  are  placed. 

I.  The  first  explanation  is  that  a 
fraud  was  perpetrated.  The  Body  of 
Christ  was  removed  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  it  was  announced  that  He  had 
risen  again.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Tomb  was  empty,  and  for  this 
reason.  No  one  denies  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  story  in  the  Acts  of 
what  happened  in  the  early  days  jof  the 
Church,  within  a  very  short  time  after 
the  Death  of  Christ.  The  disciples 
came  out  among  the  people  full  of 
hope  and  confidence  and  enthusiasm, 
actively  engaged  in  starting  a  new 
society  based  on  the  belief  that  Jesus 
was  risen  from  the  dead.  They  were 
opposed  by  the  authorities  in  Jerusa- 
lem, especially  by  the  Sadducees,  who 
did  not  believe  in  any  Resurrection. 

Obviously,  the  best  way  to  have 
silenced  the  disciples  and  proved  them 
liars  would  have  been  to  go  to  the 
Tomb  and  produce  the  dead  body  of 
Christ.  This  was  not  done.  On  the 
contrary,  they  made  an  official  an- 
nouncement that  the  disciples  had 
stolen  the  body,  thereby  becoming 
unwilling  witnesses  to  an  awkward  fact 
that  the  Tomb  was  empty.  This 
official  report  (referred  to  indepen- 
dently of  the  Gospels  by  Justin  Martyr) 
is   strong  evidence   th^t   there   vy^as  a 


mysterious  fact  which  required  ex- 
planation. The  explanation  given  by  the 
disciples  was  that  the  Lord  had  risen. 
Would  anyone  have  listened  to  this  if 
there  had  not  been  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Tomb  was  really 
empty  ?  Of  course,  to  us  Christians  it 
would  also  be  quite  inconceivable  that 
the  disciples  could  have  gone  about 
preaching  a  religion  of  Truth  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  knowing  that  they 
were  palming  off  a  fraud. 

This  argument  may  not  be  convinc- 
ing to  one  who  thinks  so  badly  of 
Christianity  as  Mr.  Blatchford,  but  to 
most  of  us  (including  Agnostics)  it^  is  a 
strong  argument. 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that 
Mr.  Blatchford's  idea  that  the  Apostles 
were  "interested  persons,"  is  absurd. 
They  did  not  get  ;^i 5,000  a  year  for 
saying  that  Christ  was  alive.  They 
were  accused  of  being  mad  and  drunk. 
They  were  flogged,  stoned,  and  decapi- 
tated. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
nobody  of  any  eminence  attempts  now- 
adays to  explain  the  belief  by  the 
fraud  argument. 

2.  Secondly,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
perhaps  Jesus  did  not  really  die  but 
only  swooned,  that  His  body  was  buried, 
but  that  on  Easter  Day  He  recovered 
from  his  swoon  (sorhe  say,  aided  by 
the  smell  of  the  spices  !),  and  emerged 
from  the  Tomb. 

Many  questions  at  once  suggest 
themselves  in  criticism  of  this.  What 
became  of  Him  afterwards  ?  When 
did  He  really  die  ?  Do  His  alleged 
appearances  after  the  Crucifixion  sound 
at  all  like  the  appearances  of  a  poor 
emaciated  man,  half-dead,  just  re- 
covered from  the  terrible  physical  and 
mental  experiences  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  ?  Moreover,  all  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  announcement  made 
by  the  disciples  would  in  this  case 
remain  as  real  as  in  the  case  of  the 
alleged  deception,  with  this  incon- 
ceivable addition  that  Christ  Himself, 
the  universally  acknowledged  Type  of 
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Human  Holiness,  would  have  been  an 
accessory  and  party  to  the  lie. 

Again,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
sober  critics  have  given  up  this  ex- 
planation. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  theory  of 
Visions  which  holds  the  field  among 
modern  deniers  of  the  saying  that 
*'  Jesus  Christ  rose  with  His  Body." 
This  theory  takes  many  forms.  Some 
say  the  Visions  were  objective,  some 
that  they  were  subjective.  This  again 
lands  us  in  difficulties,  because  it  is  not 
quite  clear  what  the  words  "  objective  " 
and  "subjective  "  exactly  imply. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a 
gradual  "  spiritualisation  "  of  Christ's 
Body.  If  this  be  true  it  does  not 
involve  the  denial  that  the  rising  again 
of  His  body  did  take  place. 

It  has  again  been  said  that  the 
Resurrection  was  nothing  more  than 
the  revival  of  His  active  energising 
Spirit  among  His  disciples.  But  this 
leaves  unexplained  the  disappearance 
of  His  body  from  the  Tomb,  and  does 
not  agree  with  St.  Paul's  Corinthian 
argument. 

The  theory  of  an  objective  Vision  is 
propounded  in  various  ways.  It  has 
been  argued  that  God  sent  a  kind  of 
"  telegram  from  Heaven  "  giving  the 
disciples  an  objective  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  show  them  that  He  was  still 
alive.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  this 
should  be  looked  upon  as  less  miracu- 
lous and  difficult  of  credence  than  the 
orthodox  views  of  a  bodily  Resurrection. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  great  concession,  for 
it  allows  that  the  disciples  did  actually 
look  with  their  eyes  upon  something 
that  God  intended  them  to  understand 
was  really  the  risen  living  Christ.  It 
is,  however,  unsatisfactory  for  the  same 
reasons  as  the  last  explanation  with 
which  we  have  dealt.  It  leaves  un- 
answered the  questions  about  the 
empty  Tomb. 

The  idea  that  the  Visions  were  sub- 
jective is  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 
A  subjective  vision  is  said  to  be  "  the 
product  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 


seer."  That  such  visions  have  taken 
place  in  history  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disprove.  Saints  such  as  St.  Teresa 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  have  declared 
that  they  have  "seen  the  Lord,"  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  their  visions  were 
the  product  of  their  mental  condition. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  those  cases,  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  say 
that  the  visions  were  not  "  objectively 
real."  But  one  can  hardly  say  that  the 
Gospel  stories  of  Christ's  appearances, 
notably  those  to  the  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus  and  to  St.  Thomas, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mental 
condition  of  the  seers.  Everything 
points  the  other  way. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  There  is  doubt 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  and  you  must  confine  your- 
self to  St.  Paul."  Very  well.  Is  it 
tenable  that  St.  Paul's  list  of  witnesses 
is  a  list  of  witnesses  whose  mental  con- 
dition was  likely  to  have  produced  in 
them  a  subjective  vision  ?  This  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  at  least  with 
"  500  brethren  at  once."  It  is  true 
that  St.  Paul  claims  to  have  seen 
visions  at  times  in  his  life,  but  his 
allusions  to  his  own  sight  of  Christ 
and  to  the  appearance  in  the  Corinthian 
list  would  not  lead  an  unprejudiced 
reader  to  suppose  that  he  considered 
the  Easter  visions  to  be  of  the  same 
order.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  is 
clearly  arguing  about  a  bodily  Resurrec- 
tion and  not  about  a  mere  ghostly 
appearance,  still  less  of  a  subjective 
imagination. 

4.  There  remains  one  more  "  expla- 
nation." It  is  put  in  various  ways,  but 
it  amounts  to  this.  That  the  disciples 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  Jesus 
should  really  die.  Death  could  have 
no  dominion  over  such  a  Life  as  His, 
as  they  had  come  to  know  it  by  living 
with  Him.  Therefore  they  instinctively 
refused  to  believe  He  was  dead,  and 
affirmed  that  He  was  alive.  True,  He 
had  been  crucified  and  buried,  but  His 
very  death,  so  great  and  glorious  as  a 
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Martyrdom  for  Truth,  was  such  that 
the  fact  of  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
conviction  that  His  life  in  the  highest 
sense  had  never  really  ended,  but  had 
passed  into  the  eternal  sphere  where 
He  Himself  thus  remains  alive  for  ever- 
more. 

Such  an  idea  renders  it  less  and  less 
important  for  us  to  worry  ourselves 
about  such  minor  details  as  to  whether 
the  grave  was  empty  or  not  on  Easter 
morning,  or  whether  the  disciples  were 
liars  or  mistaken.  All  such  trivialities 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  vastly  more 
important  soul-inspiring  fact  that  He 
certainly  lives  now  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  millions. 

"  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  writes 
Pfleiderer,  "  has  no  longer  for  the  re- 
ligious intelligence  the  significance  of  a 
merely  single  external  and  individual 
event,  but  becomes  the  beginning  of  a 
continuous  creative  process  in  the 
community,  and  of  the  working  of  that 
life-giving  principle  which  the  commu- 
nity has  in  common  with  Christ."^ 

I  own  I  do  not  exactly  know  what 
this  means,  but  I  would  ask  Professor 
Pfleiderer  two  questions.  Does  it  or 
does  it  not  matter  for  us  to  know 
whether  the  "  external  and  individual 
event "  happened  or  not  ?  Is  it  not  of 
importance  for  us  who  accept  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  to  be  sure 
that  this  "  external  event  "  upon  which 
they  certainly  based  their  teaching 
really  took  place  ? 

Dr.  Harnack  bids  us  distinguish 
between  the  "  Easter  Faith "  and  the 
^'Easter  Message."  The  "Easter 
Faith "  is  the  conviction  "  that  Jesus 
in  Whose  soul  was  eternal  life  still 
lives  with  God." 

The  "  Easter  Message  "  is  the  story 
of  the  empty  grave  and  the  appear- 
ances. 

The  former  we  are  to  accept ;  the 
latter  we  are  told  to  reject. 

The  Abbe  Loisy.  tells  us  that  we 
should  accept  the  distinction,  and  per- 

^  Pfleiderer,  **  Paulinism,"  Eng.  Trans. 
Lond.  1873,  P*  ^21. 


haps  we  should  do  so.  But  what  we 
cannot  agree  to  do  is  to  reject  the 
"  Message "  and  try  to  retain  the 
"  Faith."  Was  there  any  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles? 
Our  Lord,  it  is  true,  commended  those 
who  having  not  seen  yet  believed,  but 
He  remonstrated  with  St.  Thomas  for 
not  having  accepted  the  "  Easter 
Message." 

Is  there  anything  to  show  that  the 
"  Easter  Faith "  arose  in  any  one's 
mind  apart  from  the  "  Easter  Mes- 
sage "  ? 

St.  Paul  "saw"  Christ  presumably 
before  he  believed.  It  was  in  every 
case  the  fact  that  Christ  was  said  to 
have  actually  risen  that  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  the  "  Easter 
Faith." 

The  point  we  are  discussing,  and 
which  we  must  press  home  is  this.  Is 
the  "  Easter  Message  "  true  in  fact  or 
not? 

No  doubt  there  are  beautiful  spiritual 
ideas  connected  with  this  Easter  faith 
and  we  do  not  want  to  minimise  their 
importance.  But  still  the  old  question 
turns  up  for  settlement.  Did  Christ 
rise  again  in  the  way  in  which  the 
disciples  believed  that  He  did  ?  Would 
there,  in  fact,  have  been  any  "  Easter 
Faith  "  then,  would  there  be  any  now, 
if  Christ  had  not  risen  again  ? 

For  the  "  Easter  Faith  "  is  not  merely 
that  Christ's  memory  and  influence 
still  live,  but  the  assertion  that  He 
personally  "  lives  and  intercedes  for  us 
and  pleads  with  us,  and  gives  us  His 
strength,  and  that  in  Him  we  live  also."^ 
This  is  the  only  "  Easter  Faith  "  known 
to  history,  and  it  is  a  faith  dependent 
upon  the  truth  of  the  "  Easter  Mes- 
sage." 

From  what  we  have  written  it  will 
be  seen  that,  roughly  speaking,  modern 
critics  are  practically  agreed  not  to 
combat  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
by  repeating  the  old  parrot  cry, 
"  Miracles  do  not  happen,"  and  there- 

^  Bishop  Robinson,  Critical  Questions" 
p.  117  (Brown,  Langham  &  Co.). 
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fore  that  Christ  could  not  have  risen 
again,  but  rather  to  explain  that  He 
must  have  risen  non-miraculously. 
*'  We  must  explain  these  things,"  said 
M.  Renan  once  to  a  friend  of  his. 
I  would  ask  my  readers  to  study  care- 
fully all  the  explanations;  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  really  satisfactory 
to  reasonable  men. 

I  must  now  consider  briefly  the 
argument  against  the  Resurrection  from 
the  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  Gospel 
narratives.  I  have  left  this  to  the  last 
for  two  reasons.  First  because  I  have 
been  trying  to  show  that  apart  from  the 
Gospel  narrative  altogether  the  case  of 
the  Church  is  strong  enough.  Second, 
because  by  confusing  the  two  sources 
of  evidence  one  is  open  to  the  retorts 
of  the  man  who  starts  by  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  narrative  in 
toto  while  allowing  the  authenticity  of 
St.  Paul. 

In  considering  the  alleged  discrep- 
ancies we  should  start  by  realising  that 
even  if  they  were  all  proved  to  exist 
they  do  not  touch  the  main  question 
concerning  the  early  Christian  belief 
that  Christ  rose,  and  how  to  account 
for  it.  It  \vould  be  allowed  that  the 
early  Christian  belief  was  a  belief  in 
one  single  fact  that  Christ  rose.  The 
value  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  cor- 
roborative, not  primary.  It  might 
shake  our  faith  in  the  general  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospels  if  we  found 
that  the  details  of  Christ's  appearances 
were  unhistorical.  But  it  would  not 
affect  in  the  slightest  degree  our  con- 
viction that  the  early  Christian  belief 
in  His  Resurrection  was  founded  on 
fact. 

In  any  other  matter  ordinary  people 
would,  I  think,  be  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  discrepancies  in  the  stories  of  an 
event,  especially  when  the  stories  are 
told  by  excited  people  at  a  time  of 
unparalleled  emotion,  do  not  at  all 
affect  our  belief  in  the  event  itself. 
My  readers  will  remember  the  tragic 
occurrence  of  a  fire  at  Eton  College,  in 
the  year  1903.     A  perusa.1  of  the  news- 


paper accounts,  some  of  them  accounts 
of  eye-witnesses,  would  show  at  once 
how  easily  discrepancies  may  arise 
within  a  few  hours  of  an  event  in  the 
stories  that  people  tell  of  it.  Yet  no- 
body doubted  that  the  house  was 
burnt.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers  to  travel 
down  to  Eton  to  assure  themselves  that 
a  fire  had  actually  taken  place. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  said  by  some 
that  the  Resurrection  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  than  a  fire,  and 
that  we  should  expect  much  more  cogent 
evidence  for  a  fact  of  such  importance, 
evidence  without  the  suspicion  which 
these  discrepancies  arouse  in  the  minds 
of  those  called  upon  to  believe  the 
fact.  But  persons  who  would  say  that 
are,  probably,  those  who  have  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  part  which  Holy  Scripture 
plays  in  this  matter  of  evidence.  It  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  originally  put  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  already  believed  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  Those  to 
whom  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles 
already  believed.  As  we  have  noticed, 
the  force  of  his  argument  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  depends  on  this.  He 
argues,  that  just  because  they  believe 
in  Christ's  Resurrection  they  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  Gospel  narrative,  therefore, 
which  was  written  down  probably  years 
after  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
was  never  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
evidence  of  the  Resurrection.  It  was 
merely  a  collection  of  stories  illustra- 
tive of  the  great  fact  which  the  readers 
already  believed.  The  stories  were 
narrated  by  different  men,  at  different 
times,  to  different  sets  of  Christians. 
The  very  fact  that  the  four  evangelists 
took  no  pains  to  make  them  harmon- 
ise is  a  proof  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion either  of  presenting  their  readers 
with  a  body  of  strict  evidence  of  the 
fact  or  of  palming  off  a  fraud  on  them. 

We  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  consider 
that  the  alleged  discrepancies  weaken 
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the  evidence,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
look  upon  them  as  destroying  it.  As  I 
have  said  before,  if  every  discrepancy 
were  proved  to  be  impossible  of  har- 
mony, nay,  if  the  Gospel  narrative  were 
entirely  discredited,  the  argument  for 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  would 
remain  as  strong  as  ever.  I  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  disguise  from  my 
readers  the  fact  that  discrepancies  are 
alleged  to  exist,  but  I  am  not  at  pains 
to  harmonise  them. 


Ill 


There  remains  one  more  subject 
with  which  my  readers  may  feel  that  I 
ought  to  deal — the  nature  of  Christ's 
Risen  Body,  and  following  from  that 
the  nature  of  the  appearances  during 
the  forty  days. 

Are  we,  as  Christians,  committed  to 
a  belief  in  a  bodily  resurrection  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  "  Yes,  a  resurrection  in 
some  true  sense  bodily."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  I  have  already 
noted  that  some  modern  critics  have 
rejected  the  Gospel  narrative,  saying 
that  if  it  be  accepted  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  early  Christians  be- 
lieved in  the  "  revivification  "  of  the 
crucified  body  of  Jesus.  But  they 
accept  St.  Paul,  and  maintain  that 
^  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  believed 
in  a  bodily  resurrection.  To  sustain 
this  assertion,  they  declare  that  St. 
Paul  knew  nothing  of  Christ's  "  eating 
and  drinking,"  or  being  "touched" 
after  He  had  risen.  Nor,  they  say, 
did  St.  Paul  know  anything  of  an 
empty  tomb.  Now  this  "argument 
from  silence,"  though  a  powerful  one 
sometimes,  is  not  by  any  means  univer- 
sally strong. 

In  this  case  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
inappropriate.  For  though  it  is  true 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  St.  Paul  speaks  of  appearances 
of  Christ,  without  saying  whether  or 
not  they  were  bodily  appearances,  he 


goes  on  immediately  afterwards  to  a 
carefully  reasoned  argument  for  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  body,  in 
close  connection  with  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ. 

But  while  the  Corinthian  chapter  seems 
to  make  it  clear  that  St.  Paul  believed 
that  Christ's  Resurrection  was  a  bodily 
resurrection,  it  does  undoubtedly  go  to 
show  that  he  believed  that  a  very  great 
change  had  come  over  His  body. 
The  imaginary  question  of  the  "  foolish 
one  "  :  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up, 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come?" 
may  be  asked  in  paraphrase  by  us 
concerning  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  St.  Paul's  answer  may  be  fairly 
guessed  at.  We  may  say,  "  How  was 
Christ  raised,  and  with  what  body  did 
He  come  ?  "  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  Pauline  reply.  He  would  say  : 
"  His  body  was  sown  in  dishonour,  it 
was  immediately  raised  in  glory,  it  was 
sown  in  weakness,  it  was  raised  in 
power,  it  was  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
He  is  the  last  Adam  who  became  a 
life-giving  spirit.  He  is  the  second 
Man  who  is  of  Heaven."  And  this 
does  not  make  St.  Paul  contradict  the 
so-called  "  childish  utterances  "  of  the 
Gospels.  On  the  contrary,  it  puts  him 
in  complete  harmony  with  them.  For 
they  describe  our  Lord's  risen  body  as 
having  spiritual  properties.  It  was 
suddenly  manifested  to  His  disciples, 
it  was  at  times  unrecognisable  as  at 
first  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  it  appear- 
ed and  then  vanished,  and  finally,  it 
was  taken  up  into  the  unseen  sphere  at 
what  is  called  the  "  Ascension." 

But  you  may  say  that  Christ  is  above 
represented  as  having  "eaten  and 
drunk  "  after  His  Resurrection,  as  hav- 
ing shown  to  St.  Thomas  the  marks  of 
the  nails  in  His  hands  and  feet. 

Even  here  the  Gospels  are  not  at  vari- 
ance with  St.  Paul.  For  writing  of  the 
risen  body  St.  Paul  says  :  "  God  giveth 
it  a  body  even  as  it  pleaseth  Him." 
May  we  not  believe  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manifestation  to  the  faithful 
disciples  Christ  took  His  body  even  as 
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it  pleased  Him,  that  He  showed  Him- 
self alive,  that  by  infallible  proofs  He 
made  it  clear  that  He  was  the  same 
Jesus  whom  they  had  known  before. 

Even  here  on  earth  your  body  com- 
pletely changes  several  times  in  your 
life,  yet  you  call  it  your  body,  the  same 
body  at  50  years  old  as  the  body  you 
had  when  a  child.  Why  should  it  be 
difficult  to  call  the  glorified  body  of 
the  risen  Christ,  changed  "in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
the  same  body  as  that  which  hung  on 
the  Cross  of  Calvary.  I  cannot  explain 
the  nature  of  Christ's  risen  body.  No 
one  can  do  that.  No  one  now  living  on 
earth  has  had  experience  of  a  risen 
body.  But  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  believing  that  "  there  is  a 
spiritual  body,"  and  that  our  Lord's 
risen  body  was  such.  No  doubt 
language  has  been  used  about  His 
risen  body  v/hich  has  not  sufficiently 
emphasised  its  changed  and  spiritual 
condition  to  which  the  Gospels  so 
markedly  call  attention.  Much  has 
been  supposed  concerning  it,  about 
which  the  Scriptures  are  quite  silent. 
But  we  are  committed  to  nothing 
beyond  what  they  assert.  We  are  not, 
for  example,  bound  to  hold  that  there 
was  continuously  throughout  the  forty 
days  a  certain  superficial  area  upon 
which  our  Lord's  feet  rested.  There 
is  nothing  again  to  suggest  that  He 
became  visible  to  any  besides  those 
who  believed  on  Him  and  loved  Him. 

It  may  be  asked  in  conclusion  why, 
holding  such  a  view,  an  agnostic  posi- 
tion you  may  call  it,  we  are  unable  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  theory  of  Visions. 
The  answer  is  that  we  do  not  object  to 
a  theory  of  Visions,  but  only  to  such  a 
theory  of  visions  as  involves  a  denial  of 
the  empty  tomb  and  makes  the  appear- 
ances nothing  more  than  the  apparitions 
of  a  ghost,  and  makes  them  prove 
nothing  more  than  the  "  immortality  of 
the  Soul."     The  controversy  is  raging 


around  the  question  of  the  empty  tomb. 
It  is  best  for  our  case  that  it  should, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  away  the  "Easter  tidings."  I 
cannot  myself  think  that  anyone  can 
be  justified  in  claiming  to  believe  the 
article  in  the  Creed  who  does  not  hold 
that  on  Easter  morning  the  sepulchre 
was  empty. 

I  have  now  finished  my  task  and 
claim  to  have  shown  : — 

(i)  That  on  the  evidence  which 
even  doubting  critics  do  not  deny 
there  was  a  universal  belief  among 
Christians  that  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead — and  this  within  a  very  short  time 
of  His  Death  on  Calvary. 

(2)  That  the  Christian  religion  was 
built  upon  this  faith  from  the  first. 

(3)  That  the  witness  to  it  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  in  the  Church. 

(4)  That  doubters  are  bound,  as 
reasonable  men,  to  try  to  account  for 
this  fact. 

(5)  That  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
believe  that  this  faith  was  founded  on 
fact  than  to  believe  that  the  fact  never 
occurred. 

(6)  That  the  explanations  other 
than  Catholic  are  not  satisfactory  and 
unwarranted  by  the  evidence. 

I  have  not  dealt  with  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  imaginary  "trial"  of  the  evidence 
for  the  Resurrection.  I  cannot  think 
that  he  (well  read  student  as  he  claims 
to  be)  can  really  mean  us  to  take  it 
seriously.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  there  are  very  few  historical  events 
that  could  be  "  proved  "  by  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  method.  Let  him  try  to  con- 
vince us  after  that  method  that  Mr. 
Blatchford  had  a  human  great-grand- 
father. 

For  those  who  seriously  desire  to 
master  the  subject  of  the  evidence  for 
the  Resurrection  may  I  recommend 
Milligan's  Resurrection  ;  Latham's 
The  Risen  Master^  and  the  article 
"  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,"  by  J.  W.  S. 
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I.— D  ETERMINISM. 


Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant 


Mr.  Blatchford  teaches  that  sin 
is  impossible.  God,  he  says,  is  respon- 
sible for  man's  acts  because  He  made 
man.  He  asks  :  "  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  quality  or  powers  of  a  thing 
that  is  made  ?  " 

I  should  answer,  surely  all  depends 
on  the  kind  of  thing.  If  the  thing  is  a 
machine,  or  a  bridge,  to  use  Mr. 
Blatchford's  illustration,  certainly  the 
maker  is  responsible.  But  if  the  thing 
be  like  God,  a  being  endowed  with  a 
will  of  its  own,  the  cause  of  its  own 
acts,  then  surely  the  "  thing "  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  actions !  Do  we 
consider  a  father  responsible  for  his 
wayward  son's  follies  because  he 
"made"  him,  or  was  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  existence  ? 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  then,  to 
Mr.  Blatchford's  whole  argument  that 
man  is  a  will-less  machine.  He  should, 
therefore,  prove  this,  else  all  conse- 
quences deduced  from  it  are  baseless. 
But  has  he  proved  it  ?  Certainly  not. 
His  chapter  on  Determinism  offers  no 
proof.  He  assumes  it,  he  dogmatically 
asserts  it,  he  is  sure  of  it.  His  readers 
are  not.  And  it  is  certainly  not  self- 
evident.  If  we  have  no  will,  no  power 
to  choose  Detween  alternative  courses 
of  action,  we  are  assuredly  under  an 
illusion  as  to  what  seems  the  most  vital 
element  in  our  experience.  And  if  we 
are  under  such  an  illusion,  as  to  our 
will,  which  is  our  very  self,  our  other 
faculties,  as  we  call  them,  must  be  cpn- 
sidered  to  be  delusions,  too ;  for  the 
great  majority  of  living  psychologists 
assure  us  emphatically  that  will  is  in- 
separably blended  with  them. 

The  Determinist  theory  that  we  are 
will-less  machines,  then,  is  not  self- 
evident.     Nor,    of   course,   is    it   one 


which  is  universally  accepted  among 
philosophers.  Christian  or  otherwise. 
It  is  not,  I  believe,  one  which  finds 
very  frequent  support  among  living 
psychologists.  And  in  the  crude  form 
in  which  Mr.  Blatchford  presents  it  to 
us,  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  held  by 
a  philosopher. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's doctrine  of  man,  then,  is  an  un- 
proved assumption ;  and  repetition  of 
it  in  different  words — e.g.^  "  man  is  " 
(solely)  "  a  creature  of  heredity  and 
environment"  (page  139);  or  "The 
actions  of  a  man's  will  are  as  mathe- 
matically fixed  at  his  birth  as  are  the 
motions  of  a  planet"  (page  136)— does 
not  make  it  less  a  mere  dogmatic  asser- 
tion. 

One  is  frequently  astounded  on 
reading  God  and  My  Neighbour  at 
positive  assertions  of  this  kind  as  to 
matter.s  of  fact,  which  must  be  utterly 
misleading  to  readers  whose  education 
in  abstruse  subjects  does  not  enable 
them  to  estimate  their  truth.  The 
further  dictum,  "  Motives  are  born  of 
the  brain,"  is  not  only  an  irresponsible 
assertion,  but  an  absurd  one,  as  his 
Huxley  should  have  taught  the  writer. 

The  Christian  believes  that  every 
human  soul,  when  once  "  planted  out " 
by  God,  is  a  finite  copy  of  God  in  the 
sense  that  it  possesses  a  will  or  power 
to  "  cause  "  its  own  acts,  and  to  thwart 
God's  will  or  to  obey  it.  He  further 
believes  that  such  Free  Will  is  the 
source  of  all  mortality,  "  of  all  that  has 
worth  or  value  in  the  world." 

"Without  it,"  continues  the  writer 
from  whom  the  last  words  are  quoted 
(Illing worth,  Reason  and  Revelation^ 
p.  224),  "there  will  be  no  heroism,  no 
idealism,  no  beauty  of  holiness,  no  self- 
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sacrificing  love  ;  man  would  have  re- 
mained an  animal,  and  history  moved 
forward  to  no  goal.  Human  life,  there- 
fore— with  all  that  it  stands  for — could 
not  have  come  into  being  without  the 
possibility  of  sin." 

The  production,  then,  of  man  in 
God's  Universe  introduced  the  possi- 
bility of  sin.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  to  say  that  it  made  sin  a  neces- 
sity^ though  Mr.  Blatchford  seems  to 
identify  the  two  things.  He  says  (p. 
132):  "Then,  if  that  power  of  choice 
given  to  him  by  God  makes  for  evil,  it 
follows  that  man  must  choose  evil,  since 
he  has  no  other  power  of  choice." 

It  will  have  struck  many  of  the 
readers  of  God  and  My  Neighbour  that 
there  is  a  confusion  in  this  sentence. 
We  cannot  in  the  same  breath  attribute 
to  man  a  power  of  choice^  and  also 
declare  that  in  virtue  of  it  he  must 
choose  evil.  Where  "  must "  comes  in 
"  choice "  goes  out ;  they  are  incom- 
patibles.  A  power  to  choose  evil  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  powerlessness 
to  choose  the  good  ;  it  implies  a  like 
power  to  choose  the  good. 

This  confusion  underlies  the  whole 
argument  (pp.  131-2)  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  prove  that  not  man,  but 
God,  is  to  be  blamed  if  man's  "  power 
to  choose"  chooses  evil.  Surely  no 
amount  of  argumentation  will  suffice  to 
prove  that  a  man  is  unable  to  choose 
good  because  he  can  choose  evil.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  sometimes  chooses 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  \  and 
when  he  has  chosen  the  bad  he  always 
feels  perfectly  certain  afterwards  that 
he  could,  if  he  had  liked,  have  chosen 
better. 

The  analogy  between  a  man  and  a 
bridge  (which  must  break  under  a 
sufficiently  great  strain)  is  utterly  un- 
warranted by  our  inmost  experience. 

Mr.  Blatchford,  even  when  using  the 
word  "  will "  in  the  sense  of  the  power 
of  a  free  agent  to  do  what  he  likes, 
cannot  liberate  himself  from  his 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  a  manufactured, 
inanimate  article,  like  a  spring,  which 


must  act  in  a  certain  way.  He  says 
(p.  132):  "Then  the  blame  must  be 
God's,  Who  gave  man  a  power  of  choice 
that  would  choose  evil." 

The  word  "would,"  which  I  have 
italicised,  misrepresents  the  whole 
matter;  it  implies  that  man's  will 
would,  "  of  necessity,"  choose  evil,  else 
the  statement  is  valueless  to  his  argu- 
ment. But  the  believer  in  Free  Will  could 
not  use  such  a  word ;  he  would  say,  of 
course,  that  God  gave  man  a  will  that 
might  (and,  therefore,  might  not)  choose 
evil.  And  whether  such  a  will  power 
were  bestowed  upon  man  by  God,  or 
whether  man  made  or  acquired  it  him- 
self, it  would,  of  course,  equally  throw 
the  responsibihty  of  a  choice  on  the 
man.  It  is,  once  bestowed  upon  him, 
his  very  own,  and  no  longer  God's. 
There  is  nothing  incongruous  in  be- 
lieving that  God  can  bestow  some  of 
His  own  independence  and  power  of 
initiative  on  man  ;  that  God  can  make 
a  free  agent  like  Himself,  only  finite. 

It  should  be  plain,  then,  that  if  will 
is  a  real  power  of  independent  choice, 
the  responsibility  for  its  exercise  be- 
longs to  its  owner,  not  to  its  owner's 
maker.  God  is  responsible  for  the 
possibility  of  sin,  but  not  for  its 
actuality. 

I  have  not,  of  course,  attempted  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will.  Con- 
sidering that  it  is  a  problem  which  has 
exercised  the  ablest  minds  of  all  ages, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  I  am 
content  to  say  that  the  opposite  view 
has  not  been  proved,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  cannot  be  assumed  as  final ; 
that  the  view  which  regards  the  will  as 
free,  and  its  freedom  as  the  very  essence 
of  the  self,  accords  much  better  with 
our  experience,  and  can  only  be  avoided 
by  assuming  what  seems  to  us  our 
most  real  experience  to  be  a  delusion  ; 
that  when  philosophers  have  denied 
Free  Will,  they  have  done  so  in  the 
interests  of  a  system  which  logically 
required  it,  and  not  because  of  its  own 
absurdity  or  impossibility;  and  that, 
since  Materialism  has  become  practic- 
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ally  a  defunct  system,  the  great  reason 
for  adopting  Determinism  has  been 
removed. 

One  might  say,  further,  that  the  view 
to  which  the  Determinist  is  committed 
— that  man  is  solely  a  creature  of 
heredity  and  environment — does  not 
suffice  to  explain  common  facts. 
Have  none  of  us  known  a  person  born 
with  irritable  nerves,  or  a  tendency  to 
sensual  pleasure,  or  with  a  timidity 
which  shrinks  excessively  from  danger 
or  pain,  who  has,  by  effort  and  self- 
discipline,  become  placid  in  temper, 
strictly  temperate  and  pure,  bold  to 
bear  and  dare  anything  when  duty  called 
to  it  ?     I  have  certainly  known  such. 

Heredity  can  be  conquered.  Have 
none  of  us  known  persons  born  and 
bred  in  squalid  slums,  surrounded  with 
drunkenness,  filthy  language,  dis- 
honesty, and  immorality,  who  in  spite 
of  their  very  homes,  have  maintained 
their  innocence  from  all  these  vices  ?  I 
certainly  have  known  such. 

Environment  does  not  always  deter- 
mine character.  The  swinish  sot  might 
remain  a  sot  if  you  put  him  into 
a  palace — perhaps  would  become  a 
greater  sot. 

Our  knowledge  of  men  makes  the 
attempt  to  explain  character  wholly 
by  heredity  and  environment  appear 
ridiculously  too  easy. 

Again,  the  Determinist,  who  denies 
freedom  of  will  and  the  possibility  of 
self-determination  to  wickedness,  is 
driven  to  believe,  as  Mr.  Blatchford 
says  he  believes,  that  vices  and  evil 
acts  are  due  to  ignorance  or  mental 
disease.  Again  I  appeal  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Does  the  mur- 
derer really  not  feel  it  is  wrong  to  take 
another's  life?  If  so,  why  does  he 
sometimes,  when  he  has  effected  his 
escape,  give  himself  up  to  justice  or 
commit  suicide?  Or  is  he  insane? 
He  is  often  clever  and  crafty  enough, 
able  to  play  a  difficult  game  for  months 
or  years  with  calculated  skill  to  encom- 
pass his  end ;  and  to  call  him  insane  is 
simply  to  rob  words  of  their  meaning. 


But  Mr.  Blatchford  does  not  believe 
in  this  theory  which  he  takes  so  much 
trouble  to  make  plausible.  At  any 
rate,  he  gives  it  away  when  he  says 
(p.  144) :  "  I  believe  that  I  am  what 
heredity  and  environment  made  me. 
But  I  know  that  I  can  make  myself 
better  or  worse  if  I  try." 

Very  good.  That  is  sound  sense, 
whatever  we  must  say  of  his  other 
statements,  and  it  is  all  the  believer  in 
Free  Will  asks  him  to  admit.  If  he 
can  make  himself  better,  and  does  not, 
then  he  can  sin  ;  sin  is  the  failure  to 
moralise  one's  instincts,  tendencies,  and 
desires. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  sentence 
which  follows  the  one  which  I  have 
quoted  in  italics  is  meant  to  qualify  its 
admission  ;  but,  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
meant  to  do  so,  it  utterly  .falls  short  of 
such  a  result.  It  runs  :  "  I  know  that, 
because  I  have  learnt  it,  and  the  learn- 
ing has  been  part  of  my  environment." 

Yes,  the  learning  has— or,  rather, 
the  teaching — but  it  is  not  the  learning 
that  we  have  the  power  to  better  our- 
selves, but  the  power  itself  which  enables 
us  to  improve  our  character,  surely. 
And  this  is  not  derived  from  environ- 
ment ;  or  even,  if  it  is — it  matters  not 
whence  it  is  derived — it  is  sufficient 
that  it  is  now  ours,  and  we  are  respon- 
sible for  using  it. 

To  return  to  the  position  at  which 
we  previously  arrived  :  God  is  respon- 
sible for  sin's  possibility,  not  for  its 
actual  existence.  To  this  the  Christian 
is,  at  least,  committed,  and  even  this 
may  be  felt  to  involve  a  difficulty.  For 
the  question  may  still  be  put :  Why 
did  the  Almighty  produce  a  being 
which,  through  his  capacity  to  sin,  was 
able  to  bring  so  much  misery  upon  the 
race?  It  is  sometimes  urged,  as  Mr. 
Blatchford's  book  suggests,  that  if  God 
were  Almighty,  and  foreknew  the  danger 
of  creating  a  being  which  should  have 
the  power  to  sin,  why  did  He  not  make 
man  incapable  of  sinning  ? 

This  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  Man 
incapable  of  sin  would  not  be  man  ; 
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Mr.  Blatchford,  being  anxious  to 
fight  against  the  doctrine  of  sin,  builds 
a  fatalist  rampart,  looks  over  the  top, 
and  says  :  "  Can  man  sin  against  God  ? 
His  actions  are  fixed."  We  walk  round 
behind  him,  and  say :  "  Can  man  sin 
against  man  ?  Can  social  systems  sin 
against  man  ?  "  And  the  very  rampart 
of  fatalism  he  has  erected  hinders  him 
from  escaping  from  a  withering  fire, 
except  by  backing  into  obscurantism 
and  ultra-Toryism. 

Indeed,  Fatalists  of  all  sorts,  whether 
dubbed  Determinists  or  not,  remind 
me  of  two  small  boys  who  were  ex- 
amining a  bicycle  and  explaining  it  to 
one  another.  One  fixed  on  the  chain- 
links,  and  said  :  ''  That  pulls  that,  and 
it  pulls  that,  and  that  pulls  that,  and  so 
it  goes  round."  The  other  looked  at  it 
for  a  little  time,  followed  the  links 
round  and  round  a  few  times,  and  then 
said  :  "  But  it  is  not  going  round 
now  !  "  He  meant  to  say  that  if  each- 
link-tugglng-each-hnk  were  the  whole 
explanation,  the  wheel  would  not  stop 
or  start,  or  get  fast  or  slow,  but  would 
clank  on  as  long  as  the  links  lasted. 

Two  people  look  at  the  world,  and 
one  explains  to  us  that  there  is  a  big 
chain  in  it,  called  Cause  and  Effect. 
The  big  chain,  he  says,  pulls  the 
wheels  round,  and  each  link  pulls  each 
link  all  round  in  a  two-pivot  circle,  and 
there  you  are.  There  is  no  delusion. 
What  more  can  you  want  ? 

But  the  Indeterminist  boy  is  not 
satisfied.  He  says  :  "  But  it  isn't  going 
round  now  ?  "  He  wants  a  great  deal 
more.  He  wants  to  know  where  the 
legs  come  in,  and  why  there  are  hubs, 
cranks,  sprockets,  pedals,  and  things 
not  accounted  for  in  the  neat  little 
theory  of  the  first  boy.  If  the  bicycle 
were  a  free  wheel  one,  I  can  imagine 
he  would  jolly  well  confute  the  other 
boy,  and  prove  to  him  that  chains 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  are  strictly  ornamental  or 
imaginary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Fatalists  and 
Free   Willers    are    both    very    foolish 


theorists,  because  they  both  know  bet- 
ter. After  wrangling  in  the  study  over 
Fate  and  Free  Will,  the  Fatalist  says  : 
"Brown  owes  me  five  shillings.  I 
must  go  and  see  if  I  can  get  it  out  of 
the  rascal  " ;  and  the  P'ree  Wilier  says  : 
"  And  I  must  go  and  look  after  my 
boy.  /  kfioiv  for  certain  the  young 
rascal  will  be  breaking  windows  with 
his  catapult." 

The  Fatalist  is  not  quite  so  sure 
about  Brown's  mind  being  in  practice 
mathematically  fixed ;  and  the  Free 
Wilier  has  little  doubt  that  Tommy  will 
be  moved  to  do  evil. 

My  own  contention  is  that  each  is 
right  in  the  active  theory  preached  by 
his  life,  and  each  wrong  in  the  account 
he  gives  of  what  he  does  {not)  do. 
Each  one  is  sure  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  but  muddled  about  the  argument 
by  which  to  explain  it. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Fatal- 
ist doctrine  describes  a  will  which  has 
no  form,  and  so  wills  nothing.  The 
Free  Wilier  has  a  will  with  no  content, 
and  so  wills  nothing.  So  when  we 
laugh  at  Mr.  Blatchford's  mishaps,  let 
us  not  fall  into  the  ditch  on  the  other 
side. 

The  doctrine  of  Free  Will  is  a  theory 
invented  to  save  us  from  the  unthink- 
able position  of  Fatalism.  We  must 
be  quite  clear  that  when  we  say  a  man 
can  sin,  and  is  responsible,  and  ought 
to  do  good,  and  if  he  does  not  ought 
to  be  punished,  that  we  do  not  say  : 
"  A  man  is  responsible  because  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  done 
one  thing  rather  than  another  thing  " ; 
that  "  You  are  accountable,  in  short, 
because  you  are  a  wholly  unaccount- 
able creature." 

That  seems  foolish.  What  is  the 
objection,  then,  to  Determinism,  if  it  is 
not  the  denial  of  a  chance  element  in 
choice  ? 

Suppose  a  lot  of  guests  at  dinner, 
and  the  waiter  asking,  "Thick  or  clear 
soup,  sir  ?  "  You  would  have  a  choice, 
and  you  would  choose  because  this  or 
that  suited  you ;  because  six  weeks  ago 
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tlie  doctor  advised  you  to  take  Julienne. 
If,  against  his  orders,  and  knowing  you 
would  get  a  gouty  toe,  you  chose  turtle, 
you  would  confess  you  had  been  a  fool, 
and  not  object  to  owning  responsibility, 
even  if  he  had  said  :  "  I  know  you  will 
go  and  take  turtle  at  the  annual  din- 
ner." But  suppose  I  came  and  told 
you  that  I  had  electrified  the  bell-rope 
behind  you,  and  that  had  forced  you 
to  choose  turtle  and  gout ;  you  would, 
if  you  believed  me,  be  very  angry  or 
alarmed,  and  take  care  to  avoid  my 
electricity  for  the  future,  or  grovel  to 
get  me  to  let  you  have  a  will  of  your 
own,  even  in  soups. 

What  would  alarm  us  would  be  just 
this — that  we  should  be,  as  it  were, 
broken  up  and  pieced  together  again 
like  a  poor  dead  thing,  and  nothing  of 
character  would  remain  to  us  if  our 
will  can  be  electrified,  without  force, 
into  this  or  that  action.  So  far  from 
such  a  notion  making  us  act  wisely,  it 
would  do  the  exact  opposite — it  would 
make  us  act  in  constant  terror  of  witch- 
craft, like  negroes. 

We  ordinary  folk  think  that,  some- 
how or  other,  a  man  is  responsible  be- 
cause he  takes  evil  or  good  into  him- 
self, and  makes  himself  an  embodiment 
of  that  evil  or  that  good.  W^hen  Bill 
Sikes  beats  his  wife,  we  say :  "  Bill,  we 
think  you  are  bad.  You  must  be 
punished.  Your  friend,  the  Determin- 
ist,  says  that  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
others  have  helped,  aided,  and  abetted 
you.  If  your  counsel  will  produce 
these  rogues,  they  shall  be  punished, 
too ;  but  in  the  meantime,  for  you  40s. 
or  a  month." 

We  do  not  deny  that  ''  heredity  "  or 
"environment"  helps  Bill  to  be  bad, 
but  once  he  is  bad  we  hit  at  "  hered- 
ity "  and  "  environment  "  in  Bill's  per- 
son, and  out  of  it,  too,  if  we  know 
how.  If  you  have  a  plan  to  prevent 
people  being  bad,  out  with  it  by  all 
means.  Socialism  is  not  new  in  this. 
If  you  read  any  of  the  Fathers  on 
baptism,  you  will  see  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  transplanting  the  person  into 


a  new  environment — the  Christian 
Church.  The  Church  is  very  strong 
upon  the  benefits  of  re-potting. 

If  Mr.  Blatchford  is  right  in  making 
the  words  "  praise,"  "  blame,"  "  respon- 
sibility," and  so  on  all  moonshine  and 
fools'  talk,  he  cannot  stop  there  ;  he 
must  make  the  words  "  I,"  "  thou,"  and 
"  he "  equally  much  moonshine.  I 
am  no  more  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der I  did  yesterday  than  that  the  River 
Thames  at  London  is  for  drowning  a 
man  at  Oxford,  because  I  am  not  the 
same  man  (not  the  same  rag-bag  of 
forces),  not  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
quite  another  state,  both  of  mind, 
body,  temperature,  pressure,  and  mois- 
ture. The  moonshine  is,  if  anywhere, 
in  premises  which  lead  to  such  ridicu- 
lous conclusions. 

If  man  cannot  sin  against  God,  be- 
cause he  is  tied  up  in  chains  called 
"  cause  and  effect  "  ;  he  cannot,  for  the 
same  reason,  sin  against  man,  or  benefit 
man,  or  do  good ;  indeed,  he  is  not 
any  person  at  all,  but  only  a  tangled 
knot  in  the  skein  of  forces,  and  cannot 
even  earn  praise  or  do  good  or  harm 
to  himself.  In  other  words,  if  *'  I 
will"  or  *'I  choose"  are  nonsense 
phrases,  because  there  is  no  will  and 
no  choice,  the  nonsense  must  extend 
to  the  "  I,"  as  well  as  to  the  "  will." 
There  is  not  an  "  I,"  or  a  Blatchford, 
or  a  policeman,  or  anybody,  and  that 
seems  a  lame  and  lunatic  conclusion. 

But  suppose  that,  just  for  argument's 
sake,  we  thought  that  time  was  not  a 
thing  in  itself,  but  only  the  coloured 
glass  through  which  we  peep — that 
Time  is  in  the  eye,  let  us  say,  and  not 
in  the  object  looked  at.  What,  then, 
happens  to  causality  ?  Effect  is  a 
thing  that  always  comes  after  cause, 
after  in  time.  But  Time  we  agreed  to 
consider  for  the  moment  to  be  in  the 
perceiving  mind,  so  cause  and  effect 
become  just  our  way  of  knowing 
things.  We  know  them  under  the 
form  of  cause  and  effect.  We  are, 
then,  so  far  as  knowing  goes,  bound  to 
know  them  and  ourselves   under  this 
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limitation  ;  but  in  so  far  as  we  are^  we 
are  not  ourselves  in  these  chains  ; 
whatever  our  sciences  may  be,  our 
being  is  not  so  limited.  Knowledge 
of  a  limit  as  limit  already  transcends 
that  limit. 

Now  one  word  as  to  punishments. 
There  is  only  one  reason  for  punishing 
people,  and  that  is  that  they  deserve  it. 
As  to  whether  it  will  do  them  good  or 
harm,  that  is  impossible  to  say,  and 
hardly  for  us  even  to  inquire. 

Two  boys  play  truant  from  school 
for  the  same  reason — bird's-nesting  — 
on  the  same  day.  Both  are  whipped 
with  the  same  cane,  by  the  same  arm, 
with  equal  force  to  an  ounce.  One 
sulks ;  one  learns  to  think  more 
seriously  of  the  claims  of  learning.  The 
former  is  the  worse,  the  latter  the 
better  for  ever  for  the  event,  but  no 
one  can  possibly  prophesy  or  calculate 
upon  this ;  but  we  can  tell  this  :  What 
do  they  deserve?  And  when  all  the 
sophistry,  sentiment,  and  flapdoodle 
have  done  their  worst,  and  talked 
themselves  hoarse  and  written  them- 
selves dry,  our  sons  will  assuredly  come 
back  to  believe  in  asking  not  what  pays 
spiritually  or  materially,  but  what  is 
just,  in  punishment  as  well,  as  in  every- 
thing else.  At  least,  I  hope  and 
believe  they  will ;  and  they  will  try  to 
pay  what  they  owe  in  cash  and  skin — 
and  exact  the  same  in  fair  cess  from 
all  they  have  to  do  with ;  for  that  is 
the  glory  of  the  English. 

If  folk  perish  under  strict  justice,  in 
strict  justice  they  ought  to  perish,  and 
every  other  theory  can  be  sent  back  to 
the  Devil  marked,  "  Not  wanted  on  the 
voyage."  We  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  will  "  do  folk  good,"  and  we 
have    no   means   of   finding   that  out 


exactly ;  but  we  do  know,  or  we  can 
find  out,  what  they  deserve,  and  we  can 
try  to  mete  that  out. 

If  Mr.  Blatchford  appears  as  counsel 
for  Bill  Sikes,  and  says  he  deserves 
less  because  he  has  been  taught  ill, 
and  dragged  up  on  a  dung-hill,  we 
may  (and  I  hope  shall)  try  to  teach 
Bill  something  while  we  are  punishing 
him,  and  try  to  start  him  with  a  chance 
when  his  punishment  is  over  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  just  is  Bill's  best 
chance,  and  ours,  too.  However 
much  we  are  convinced  (and  we  ought 
to  be  convinced)  that  better  social 
conditions  would  lessen  future  crime, 
yet  that  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  just  punishment  for  crime  already 
committed. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  we  are, 
as  you  well  know,  not  automata,  but 
men,  who  are  liable  to  give  an  account 
to  ourselves,  to  one  another,  and  to 
God,  for  our  misdoings.  But  I  have 
not  answered  some  questions  such  as 
these  :  "  Why  did  not  God  make  men 
unable  to  sin?"  because  I  cannot 
answer  them,  except  by  saying  that 
men  unable  to  sin  are  already  to 
be  found — in  zoological  gardens,  in 
collections  of  statuary,  in  Madame 
Tussaud's  Exhibition,  and  in  pyramids, 
sarcophagi,  and  cemeteries.  I  don't 
know  why  God  made  me  able  to  do 
more  harm,  and  to  deserve  worse,  than 
any  of  my  likes  among  the  Simiidae,  the 
statues,  the  wax-works,  and  the  coffins  ; 
but  I  am  somewhat  glad  He  chose  other- 
wise. But  I  will  try  to  consider, 
humbly,  whether  I  ought  to  envy  those 
others,  whose  states  Mr.  Blatchford 
seems  to  wish  me  to  hanker  after,  whose 
existence  is  more  according  to  Deter- 
minist  ideals. 


IV.— THE  WAY  OUT  FOR  ALL 


George  Haw 


"  All  men,  if  they  work  not  as  in  a 
Great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  says  Carlyle, 
"  will  work  wrong,  work  unhappily  for 
themselves  and  you."  But  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  traces  error  and  wrong-doing  to 
other  sources.     He  maintains  : 

1.  That  man  is  a  creature  of  here- 
dity and  environment. 

2.  That   his   ancestors   make  his 
nature. 

3.  That  other   men   and  circum- 
stances modify  his  nature. 

That,  I  agree,  is  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion for  one  to  take  up  who  disowns 
Christ.  Outside  Christ,  it  might  be 
said  to  be  a  general  rule,  though  it  is 
not  an  invariable  one ;  for  some  men 
are  strong  enough  to  undo  their  nature, 
and  make  of  themselves  whatever  they 
will,  and  in  all  of  us  habit  can  almost 
change  the  stamp  of  nature. 

As  a  doctrine  of  man,  however,  it 
holds  good ;  but  what  a  poor,  unin- 
spiring doctrine  it  is  !  Man  simply  the 
product  of  heredity  and  environment ! 
The  only  hope  for  his  redemption  a 
change  of  environment  ! 

We  believe  in  something  higher, 
and  far  more  hopeful.  We  believe 
that,  whatever  may  be  one's  heredity 
and  environment,  one  can  completely 
transform  one's  life  by  accepting 
Christ.  We  believe  that  all  men 
are  joint  heirs  of  the  Heavenly 
Father ;  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  they 
also  have  an  inheritance  from  God. 
That  inheritance  awaits  everyone  who 
seeks  it  by  turning  to  God. 

All  who  put  their  trust  in  God  feel 
that  with  this  new  birth — "  ye  must  be 
born  again  " — has  come  a  new  inheri- 
tance, also.  They  can  then  say  with 
the  Psalmist : 

The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 

inheritance  and  of  my  cup.  .  .  . 
Yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.  .  .  . 


Thou  will  show  me  the  path  of 
life: 

In  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy. 

How  much  better  this  than  the 
doctrine  that  man  can  only  be  made 
better  by  a  change  in  his  environment  ? 
We  need  to  change  the  environment  of 
many  of  our  neighbours,  it  is  true  ;  we 
need  the  change,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  merciful  and  just ;  but  do  not 
let  us  expect  too  much  from  the 
change.  An  act  of  justice  to  our 
neighbours  is  not  going  to  change  our 
neighbours'  hearts,  nor  make  our 
neighbours  gentle  and  just  and  tem- 
perate, if  they  were  not  gentle  and  just 
and  temperate  before.  An  act  of 
justice  in  a  court  of  law  does  not  pro- 
duce any  such  change. 

Give  us,  by  all  means,  all  the  justice 
that  is  ours,  but  do  not  accompany 
your  acts  of  justice  with  milk  and- 
water  blandishments  that  we  are  going 
to  be  reformed  creatures  because  we 
have  at  last  got  what  is  ours  by  right. 
Are  we  to  be  likened  to  children  who, 
running  in  from  play  for  a  piece  of 
bread  and  jam,  only  receive  it  on 
condition  that  they  promise  to  be 
good.  Of  course,  the  youngsters  pro- 
mise to  be  good,  but  no  mother 
believes  for  a  moment  that  the  bread 
and  jam  will  make  her  children  good  in 
the  sense  that  all  their  bad  instincts  will 
disappear. 

The  Christian  religion  does  not 
redeem  us  by  offers  of  bread  and  jam. 
Its  redemption  comes  by  an  act  of  will 
on  man's  own  part  in  deliberately 
accepting  Christ  as  his  Guide.  That 
simple  act  transforms  one  as  nothing 
else  on  earth  can. 

Christians  can  keep  to  their  way 
under  whatever  system  of  government 
man  may  devise.  No  theory  of  life,  no 
system    of    government,    that    ignores 
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God  will  work  for  the  good  of  mankind 
or  abide  for  long.  Socialism,  if  estab- 
lished without  Christ  would  but  repeat 
many  of  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind 
to-day  under  Individualism. 

Injustice  is  not  wholly  due  to 
systems  of  government.  If  it  were, 
injustice  would  disappear  when  the 
system  was  changed.  Have  we  not 
changed  the  system  and  thereby 
altered  the  environment  scores  of 
times?  Mankind  has  tried  empires, 
monarchies,  republics,  commonwealths, 
self-governing  colonies,  free  land  settle- 
ments, communal  societies,  Socialist 
experiments,  as  well  as  voluntary 
colonies  that  tried  to  get  along  with- 
out money ;  but  injustice  and  wrong- 
doing have  sprung  up  in  them  all. 

Not  a  change  in  systems  or  surround- 
ings so  much  as  a  change  in  men  is 
wanted.  You  may  put  a  duke  in  an 
engineer's  shop,  but  that  would  not 
make  the  duke  an  engineer.  One 
reason  why  is  because,  as  I  once  heard 
Mr.  John  Burns  tell  the  London 
County  Council,  some  dukes  don't 
know  the  technical  difference  between 
a  paint  brush  and  a  shovel.  You  may 
put  Christopher  Sly  to  sleep  in  the 
Duke  of  Plaza  Toro's  bed,  but  that  will 
not  make  Christopher  Sly  a  duke  when 
he  wakes  up.  Many  house-breakers 
in  the  suburbs  dress  like  deacons,  with 
frock  coats  and  silk  hats  ;  but  while  the 
deacons  are  at  church  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, the  others  are  rifling  their  houses. 

Neither  our  garb  nor  our  govern- 
ment changes  us  really.  Science  cer- 
tainly does  not.  We  do  not  become 
better  men  by  new  discoveries  in 
science.  Were  we  to  become  so, 
goodness  would  be  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion only.  We  know  very  well  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  who  believe 
that  Christianity  is  the  way  of  the 
greatest  good  because  it  is  the  way  of 
perfect  truth,  say  that  education  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  right  living  that 
comes  of  faith  in  Christ.  Often  enough, 
Christianity  transforms  into  saints  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant,  while  the  rich 
and  the  learned  remain  in  evil. 


How  valiantly,  though  all  in  vain, 
have  men  sought  perfect  truth  in  other 
roads.  How  easily,  too,  we  accept  as 
truth  what  is  popular  and  plausible  : 
"  Men  are  apt  to  prefer  a  prosperous 
error  to  an  afflicted  truth,"  wrote 
Jeremy  Taylor  nearly  300  years  ago  ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  to  this  day. 

Because  error  is  prosperous  and 
truth  afflicted  in  these  times  of  ours, 
the  Christian  religion  is  so  lightly 
regarded.  In  proportion  as  we  are 
permitting  error  to  prosper  and  truth 
to  be  afflicted,  injustice  and  ©Jther 
wrong-doing  are  growing  in  our  midst. 
Nowhere  does  that  stand  out  more 
than  in  our  public  life.  Principles  of 
honour  and  liberty  are  lightly  cast  aside 
to  suit  political  ends  or  private  gain. 
The  perfect  truth  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever, still  remains  the  perfect  truth, 
afflict  it  as  we  may. 

Men  are  no  more  really  reformed 
by  a  change  of  environment  than  they 
are  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  I 
have  known  a  Bill  Sikes  and  an  Artful 
Dodger  and  a  Becky  Sharp  become 
gentle  and  honest  and  meek  and 
merciful  under  the  influence  of  this 
much-abused  Christian  religion.  It 
was  not  their  environment  that  changed 
them  ;  but  once  they  believed  in  Christ 
they  very  soon  changed  their  environ- 
ment. 

The  change  needed  is  a  change  of 
heart  rather  than  of  environment.  It 
is  a  change  from  within,  rather  than  a 
change  from  without.  It  is  a  change 
from  the  error  of  man's  way  to  the 
perfect  truth  of  God's  way. 

We  all  have  the  power  to  will  which 
of  the  two  ways  to  take.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford,  disbelieving  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  free  will,  denies  that  man 
has  this  power.  In  the  chapter,  "  Can 
Man  Sin  Against  God  ? "  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  says  : 

A  man  always  "  wills,"  in  favour 
of  the  weightier  motive.  If  he  loves 
the  sense  of  intoxication  more  than 
he  loves  his  self-respect,  he  will 
drink.  If  the  reason  in  favour  of 
sobriety  seems  to  him  to  outweigh 
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the  reason  in  favour  of  drink,  he  will 
keep  sober. 

What  of  desire  ?  What  of  an  over- 
powering craving?  No  drunkard  ever 
loved  the  sense  of  intoxication  more 
than  his  self-respect.  His  self-respect 
makes  him  struggle  against  the  craving 
for  drink ;  often  enough,  it  makes  him 
abhor  drunkenness  and  loathe  himself  ; 
and  when  he  yields  again,  it  is  not 
because  he  wills  to  yield,  but  because 
his  will  has  been  so  weakened  by 
indulgence  that  it  has  lost  the  power 
to  keep  him  in  that  state  of  self-respect 
which  he  would  like  to  preserve. 

If  the  poor  habitual  drunkard  is  to 
be  cited  at  all,  he  might  be  used  as 
an  example  of  the  error  that  lies  in 
man's  way  of  reform.  Change  the 
drunkard's  environment  as  often  as 
you  like  (has  it  not  been  tried  often  ?), 
you  seldom  get  rid  of  the  craving  for 
drink.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  con- 
firmed drunkard,  man  or  woman,  who 
has  been  completely  reformed  except 
by  electing  to  go  the  way  of  Christ. 
Not  only  have  I  heard,  but  I  have 
known,  of  men  and  women,  former 
slaves  to  drink,  in  whom  Christ  has 
worked  as  by  a  miracle.  The  change 
came  from  within,  not  from  without. 
It  came  by  an  act  of  will  in  trusting, 
not  in  man,  but  in  God, 

Our  wills  are  perfectly  free  to  receive 
or  reject  God.  If  man,  who  was  made 
perfect,  had  not  had  a  free  will,  he 
could  not  have  sinned  against  God, 
and  thus  fallen  from  his  perfect  state. 
Without  free  will,  his  perfection  would 
have  been  subjection.  He  would  have 
been  the  slave  of  God,  not  the  child 
of  God.  It  is  better  to  be  free,  even 
though  our  freedom  sometimes  leads 
us  into  error,  than  to  be  enslaved  to 
others.  That  is  why  I  believe  in 
Democracy.  Democracy  is  not  im- 
maculate ;  it  has  committed  many 
crimes  and  errors ;  but  it  is  better 
that  a  people  should  be  free  to  govern 
themselves,  even  though  they  make 
mistakes,  than  that  they  should  be 
dependent  on  the  will  of  others. 


This  rejection  of  God  by  our  own 
free  wills  is  sinning  against  God.  Sin  is 
the  source  of  all  evil.  Sin  then  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  injustice  in  the  world. 

What  is  sin  ?  Sin  is  selfishness. 
Sin  is  the  preferring  of  our  own  way — 
that  is,  man's  way — to  the  way  of  God. 

And  then,  in  our  failure  to  under- 
stand the  pain  and  evil  of  life,  we  turn 
round  and  blame  God,  Whom  we  have 
rejected.  After  refusing  the  free  offer 
He  makes  to  all  of  us  of  a  safe  and 
sure  Guide  in  the  Person  of  His  Son, 
Who  would  keep  us  in  the  way  of 
truth,  we  blame  Him  for  the  errors  we 
find  in  the  ways  of  men,  for  the  thorns 
and  thistles  so  thickly  strewn  about  the 
paths  which  man  has  made. 

It  is  a  cry  of  defeat  and  despair. 
We  go  out  to  seek  truth  apart  from 
God,  and  become  as  one  seeking  water 
in  a  desert,  or  land  in  the  far-off, 
fathomless  seas.  And  then  we  blame 
God  for  the  waste  and  the  barrenness, 
the  God  whom  we  have  rejected,  Who 
bade  us  trust  in  Him,  not  in  man. 

"  Why  does  God  not  give  the  world 
peace,  and  health,  and  happiness,  and 
virtue?"  asks  Mr.  Blatchford,  in  arguing 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  that  God 
is  love. 

And  the  answer  is :  God  does  give 
the  world  peace,  and  health,  and  hap- 
piness, and  virtue  ;  but  man  has  turned 
peace  into  war,  health  into  disease, 
happiness  into  misery,  and  virtue  into 
vice.  In  doing  so,  man  has  sinned 
against  God,  and  wrought  great  injus- 
tice to  his  neighbours.  Man  has  the 
power  to  choose  peace  and  virtue,  as 
offered  by  God;  but  he  refuses  and 
persists  in  sin.  Do  not  let  us  blame 
God  for  the  sins  of  man. 

"  If  God   blesses,  who  curses  ? " 

Mr.  Blatchford  goes  on  to  ask.     "  If 

God   saves,    who   damns?     If  God 

helps,  who  harms  ?  " 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions is — man. 

Man  curses,  man  damns,  man  harms  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  man's  inhumanity  to 
man,  in  spite  of  all  his  offences  to  God, 
his    Maker,    God   loves    and  forgives 
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this  wayward  creature  man,  and  holds 
out  to  him  His  offer  of  pardon  and 
peace  and  joy.  And  when  man  goes 
on  refusing  this  good,  and  continuing 
his  sinful  work  of  cursing  and  damning 
and  harming,  in  spite  of  it  all,  God,  the 
Almighty  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
continues  for  ever  to  offer  him  pardon 
and  peace.  And  still  man  goes  on 
cursing  and  damning  and  harming. 

If  any  of  us  had  sinned  against  our 
earthly  father  as  often  as  we  have 
sinned  against  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  should  not  expect  forgiveness  for 
one  moment.  The  worst  among  us 
would  be  deeply  conscious  that  we  did 
not  deserve  forgiveness. 

Nor  do  we  deserve  forgiveness  from 
God.  We  are  not  forgiven  because  we 
have  deserved  forgiveness.  If  we  all 
had  our  deserts,  even  here  among  men, 
which  of  us  would  escape  a  whipping  ? 
How  much  more  does  this  apply  to  our 
relations  with  God?  There  is  none 
righteous  ;  no,  not  one. 

That  is  wliy  we  all  need  Christ.  "  I 
am  not  come,"  He  says,  by  way  of 
checking  the  presumption  of  contented 
church-goers,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  torepentance." 

Considered  simply  as  an  affair  be- 
tween man  and  man,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  how  noble,  how  generous 
of  anyone  to  come  specially  to  warn 
and  advise  those  who  have  been  despis- 
ing and  reviling  him.  How  should  we 
exalt  the  memory  of  any  man  from 
among  ourselves  who  not  only  did  this, 
but  also  gave  his  life  to  save  the  people 
who  had  despised  and  reviled  him  ? 
Yet  we  regard  very  lightly  the  fact  that 
"  God  commended  His  love  towards 
us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us." 

We,  have,  therefore,  no  claim  upon 
Christ  because  of  any  worthiness  in 
ourselves.  Our  only  claim  is  our  un- 
worthiness. 

We  are  never  admitted  to  any  society 
or  friendship  on  earth  if  we  are  known 
to  be  unworthy.  Yet  our  unworthiness 
becomes  our  very  passport  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  God.     We  have   not   to  wait 


until  we  can  first  rub  ourselves  clean 
of  the  miry  clay  of  our  sins.  By  our- 
selves, none  of  us  could  get  all  the  clay 
off.  We  are  invited  in  our  unclean- 
ness  and  in  our  weakness.  "  For  when 
we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly." 

You  don't  find  a  religion  like  that 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  However 
much  a  man  may  despair  of  himself, 
he  need  never  despair  of  the  love  of  God. 
That  love  is  over  him,  even  in  his  un- 
cleanness  and  ungodliness.  More,  it 
is  over  him  while  he  is  yet  an  enemy. 
You  know  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 

For  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we 

were  reconciled  to  God  through  the 

death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being 

reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  His 

life. 

In  pleading  for  a  gospel  of  humanity 
apart  from  Christ,  Mr.  Blatchford  says 
that  he,   too,    forgives  all  his  enemies 
and  all  evil  men.     He  says  he  is  sorry 
for  them,  and  pities  them.     "  I  do  not 
hate  the  man  who  calls  me  an  infidel, 
a  liar,  a  blasphemer,  or  a  quack,"  he 
says.       But    would    Mr.     Blatchford's 
Humanism   help  him  to    love   a   man 
who  for  years  had  been  to  him 
Unclean, 
Unfaithful, 
An  enemy? 
And,  supposing  that  he  still  had  love 
for  the  man,  would  he  be  prepared  to 
give  his  live  to  save  his  enemy  ? 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 
Other  men  besides  Christ  have  done 
that.  But  when  it  comes  to  one's 
enemies,  it  is  different.  As  St.  Paul 
puts  it : 

Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will 

one  die  ;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 

man  some  would  even  dare  to  die. 

But  God  commended  his  love  towards 

us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 

Christ  died  for  us. 

Humanism  does  not  go  so  far  as 
that.  It  can  understand  the  laying 
down  of  a  life  for  friends,  and  in  some 
cases  even  for  strangers  ;  but  not  for 
those  who  are  known  to  be  enemies. 
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Here  Humanism  is  baffled.  Being 
but  a  religion  of  erring  man,  conceived 
by  erring  man  for  the  salvation  of 
erring  man,  it  knows  that  the  laying 
down  of  a  life  in  order  to  save  an  enemy 
is  not  the  way  of  man,  no  matter  how 
unselfish  or  forgiving  he  may  be.  For 
anyone  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  others 
by  giving  his  life  is  not  human  :  it  is 
divine.  As  the  Humanist  owns  only  to 
what  is  of  man,  he  is  driven  to  deny 
what  is  of  God. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Blatchford  does 
when  he  is  confronted  by  this  great  fact 
of  the  Christian  religion.  "  There  was 
no  Atonement,"  says  Mr.  Blatchford. 
Then  he  proceeds,  on  his  next  page, 
to  argue  against  it.  "  Is  it  just,  is  it 
moral,  to  make  the  good  suffer  for  the 
bad  ?  "  he  asks.  "  Is  it  just  or  moral 
to  forgive  one  man  his  sin  because 
another  is  sinless  ?  " 

We  reply  readily  that  it  is  not  just 
nor  moral  according  to  man's  light.  It 
is  something  that  passes  out  of  the  ken 
of  man  :  it  is  divine. 

Had  the  Cross  been  only  something 
that  was  just  to  man,  it  would  have 
been  but  little  more  than  a  common 
human  occurrence. 

Were  God  just  to  man  only  in  the 
sense  that  man  is  just  to  man,  He 
would  punish  him  for  his  offences. 
But  God  is  merciful,  God  is  love,  and 
out  of  His  boundless  love  and  mercy 
He  sent  Christ  to  atone  for  all  the 
wrong  we  have  done,  not  only  to  Him, 
but  to  our  neighbours  and  to  ourselves. 

Do  you  think  we  could  trust  in  God 
were  His  justice  only  after  the  pattern 
of  the  fickle  and  erring  justice  of  man  ? 
The  justice  of  God  surpasses  anything 
that  man  can  comprehend.  The  mercy 
of  God  endureth  for  ever.  The  love  of 
God  is  broader  than  the  measure  of 
men's  minds. 

For   as   the   heavens   are    higher 

than   the    earth,    so   are    My   ways 

higher    than    your    ways,    and    My 

thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

Men  no  more  understand  the  ways 


of  God  than  animals  understand  the 
ways  of  men.  A  dog  does  not  under- 
stand the  ways  of  its  master,  but  it 
trusts  him,  and  follows  him,  and  serves 
him.  How  few  are  the  men,  even 
am.ong  professing  Christians,  who  trust 
and  follow  and  serve  their  Master  with 
the  same  fidelity  ? 

According  to  the  ways  of  rnen,  then, 
the  Atonement  may  be,  as  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford says,  "contrary  to  reason  and 
justice."  But  reason  and  justice  are 
imperfect  and  unsatisfying  and  varying 
things.  The  love  and  the  mercy  of 
God  are  perfect,  and  therefore,  in- 
finitely higher  than  either  reason  or 
justice.  Mercy  is  greater  than  justice ; 
love  is  greater  than  reason.  If  the 
Atonement  is  not  just,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  the  love  of  God  is  such  that 
we  are '  not  treated  according  to  our 
deserts,  but  with  infinite  mercy.  If 
it  is  not  just,  it  is  wondrously  merci- 
ful. 

"  If  one  man  injures  another,"  says 
Mr.  Blatchford  in  further  argument 
against  the  Atonement,  "  the  preroga- 
tive of  pardon  should  belong  to  the 
injured  man.  It  is  for  him  who  suffers 
to  forgive." 

That  is  exactly  what  Christ  did. 
He  spoke  few  words  from  the  Cross, 
but  the  very  first — uttered  in  the  agony 
of  carrying  out  the  Atonement — were 
these  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.'' 

I  put  it  to  your  common  sense — - 
leaving  out  all  questions  of  religious 
belief  or  anything  else — did  ever  man 
live  and  serve  and  die  as  this  Man  ? 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
fallen,  the  unclean,  the  ungodly,  and 
even  His  enemies,  those  who  had 
despised  and  reviled  Him  ;  and  when 
they  were  putting  Him  to  death  by 
torture,  even  that  did  not  lessen  His 
love,  for  in  the  very  throes  of  death 
there  came  from  out  His  agonised 
heart  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of 
His  murderers,  and  a  glorious  promise 
for  the  thief  by  His  side. 
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Crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  flat  backs  2S.  net  each. 


MARIA     EDGEWORTH.       By    the     Hon.     Emily 

Lawless. 
HOBBES.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  K.C.B 
ADAM  SMITH.     By  Francis  W.  Hirst. 
ROSSETTI.     By  Arthur  C.  Benson. 
CRABBE.     I^y  Canon  Ainger. 
FANNY  BURNEY.     By  Austin  Dobsom. 
BROWNING.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 


JEREMY    TAYLOR.      By  Edmund  Gossh,   M.A. 

LL.D. 
TENNYSON.     By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B. 
RUSKIN.     By  Fkederic  Harrison. 
GEORGE  ELIOT.     By  .Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  K.C.B. 
HAZLITT.     ByAuGusTiNK  Birrell,  K.C. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD.     By  Herbert  Paul. 
RICHAKDSON.     By  Au.stin  Dobson. 


Popular   Edition,    crown   8vo,    IS.  6d. 

flat  back, 

ADDISON.     By  W.  J.  Courthope. 
BACON.     By  Dean  Church. 
BENTLEY.     By  Sir  Richard  Jebb. 
BDNYAN.     By  J.  A.  Froude. 
BURKE.     By  John  Morley. 
BURNS.     By  Principal  Shairp. 
BYRON.     By  Professor  Nichol. 
CARLYLE.     By  Professor  Nichol. 
CHAUCER.     By  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 
COLERIDGE.     By  H.  D.   Traill. 
COWPER.     By  Goldwin  Smith. 
DEFOE.     By  W.  Minto. 
DE  QUINCEY.     By  Professor  Masson. 
DICKENS.     By  Dr.  A.  W   Ward. 
DRYDEN.     By  Professor  G.  Saintsbury. 
FIELDING.     By  Austin  Dobson. 
GIBBON.     By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
GOLDSMITH.     By  William  Black. 
GRAY.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 
HAWTHORNE.     By  Henry  James. 


;    sewed,    IS.    each.       Library    Edition,    crown   8vo, 

gilt   tops,   2S.  net  each. 

HUME.     By  Rt.  Hon.  T.  H.  Huxley. 
JOHNSON.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
KEATS.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
LA     3.     By  Canon  Ainger. 
LAi     OR.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 
LOCi.-J.     By  Pro'essor  Fowler. 
MACAULAY.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
MILTON.     By  Mark  Patiison 
POPE.    By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
SCOTT.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
SHELLEY.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
SHERIDAN.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
SOUTHEY.     By  Professor  Dowden. 
SPENSER.     By  Dean  Church. 
STERNE.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
SWIFT.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
THACKERAY.     By  Anthony  Trollope. 
WORDSWORTH.     By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 


Crown   Svo,    2S.  6d.    each. 


OLIVE.     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 

COLIN  CAMPBELL  (Lord  Clyde).     By  Archibald 

Foubes. 
COOK,  CAPTAIN.     By  Sir  W.  Besant. 
DAMPIER.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
DRAKE.     By  Julian  Cokbett. 
DUNDONALD.     By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 
GORDON,    GENERAL.      By   Colonel   Sir    William 

Butlek. 
HASTINGS,  WARREN.     By  Sir  A.  Lyall. 
HAVELOCK,   SIR  HENRY.     By  A.  Forbes. 
HENRY  V.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
LAWRENCE,  LORD.     By  Sir  Richard  Temple. 


LIVINGSTONE.     By  Thomas  Hughes. 

MONK.     By  Julian  Corbett. 

MONTROSE.     I'.y  Mowbray  Morris. 

NAPIER,  SIR  CHARLES.     By  Colonel  Sir  Wili,iam 

P.UTLEK. 

NELSON.      By   Professor  John   Knox   Laughton, 

Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
PETERBOROUGH,     by  W.  Stebbing. 
RODNEY      By  David  Hannay. 
STRAFFORD.     By  H.  I  >.   I  raill. 
WARWICK,  The  King-Maker.    By  C.  W.  Oman. 
WELLINGTON.     By  George  Hooper. 
WOLFE.     By  A.  G.  Bradley. 
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HACMILLAN'S  POPULAR  SIXPEUNY  SERIES. 

Medium  8vo.     Weil  printed  on  ^ood  paper. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER 

The  Wooing  O't 
BY  LORD  AVEBURY 

The  Use  of  Life. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGiiTON 

Red  as  a  Rose  is  She. 

BY  LEWIS  CARROLL 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

Through  the  Looking-Giass. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

BY  EGERTON  CASTLE 

The  Pride  of  Jennico. 

BY  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY 

Diana  Tempest. 

BY  W.  K.  CLIFFORD 

Lectures  and  Essays. 

BY  MRS.   W.   K.  CLIFFORD 

Aunt  Anne. 

BY  RICHARD  COBDEN 

Speeches  on  Free  Trade. 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 

Marzio's  Crucifix.      |      Paul  PatolT. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARDES 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her? 

BY  DEAN  FARRAR 

Eternal  Hope. 

BY  JESSIE  FOTHERQILL 

Kith  and  Kin. 

BY  THOMAS  HUGHES 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

BY  T.  H.  HUXLEY 

Lectures  and  Essays. 
Ethical  and  Political  Essays. 

By  REV.  J.  R.   ILLINQ WORTH 

Personality,  Human  and  Divine. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

Old  Christmas. 

BY  ANNIE  KEARY 

Castle  Daly. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

Westward  Ho !       Two  Years  Ago 
Hypatia.  Yeast. 

Alton  Locke.  Water-Babies. 

Hereward  the  Wake. 


BY  MARY  LINSKILL 

In  Exchange  for  a  Soul 
Between   the  Heather  and  the 
Northern  Sea. 

BY  FREDERICK  DENiSON 

MAURICE,  M.A. 

Theological  Essays 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH 

The  Cuckoo  Clock.     Illustrated, 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT 

Neighbours  on  the  Green. 

BY  SIR  J.  R.  SEELEY 

Ecce  Homo. 

A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

BY  LORD  TENNYSON 

In  Msmoriam,  &c. 
Poems,     including     Maud,     The 
Princess,  &c. 

BY  SIR  DONALD  MACKENZIE 
WALLACE 

The  Web  of  Empire. 

A  Diary  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of  the  DUKE  AND 
DUCHESS  OF  CORNWALL  AND  YORK  ia 
1901.     With  20  Illustraiions  and  a  Map. 

BY  BISHOP  WESTCOTT 

The  Historic  Faith. 

BY  THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON 
WILSON 

Problems  of  Religion  and  Science 

BY  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD 

East  Lynne. 

The  Channings. 

Pomeroy  Abbey. 

Ashley,  and  other  Stones. 

The  Red  Court  Farm. 

A  Life's  Secret. 

Parkwater,  and  other  Stories. 

Trevlyn   Hold. 

St.  Martin's  Eve. 

Mildred  Arkell. 

House  of  Halliwell. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest* 
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Macmillan's  Sixpenny  Theological  Works. 

BY    REV.   J.   R.    ILLINQWORTH  I  BY  BISHOP  WESTCOTT 


The  Historic  Faith. 


Personality,  Human  and  Divine. 

BY  SIR  J.  R.  SEELEY 

Ecce  Homo. 

A  5kirvey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jffsus  Chrl 

BY  DEAN  FARRAR 

Eternal  Hope. 
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BY  FREDERICK  DENISON 

MAURICE,  M.A. 

Theological  Essays. 

BY  THE  YEN.  ARCHDEACON 
WILSON 

Probl«»rr»s  of  Religion  and  Science. 
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Macmillan's  Illustrated  Pocket  Classics. 

Foolscap  &V0,  cloth,  2s.  net;  or  in  leather  limp,  ^s:  net. 

THE   WORKS   OF  JANE   AUSTEN. 

With  Introduction  by  A.  Dobson. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.     Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  I  Mansfield  Park. 

■^"^"^^'  [Northanger^bey  and  Persuasion. 

THE    WORKS   OF    MARLaTeDGEWORTH. 

With  Introductions  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchij? 

Ormond.     With  Illustrations  by  C.  Schloesser.  * 

With  Illustiations  by  Chris  Hammond. 

Casde  Rackrent  and  The 

Absentee. 
Popular  Tales. 


Helen. 

Belinda. 

The  Parent's  Assistant. 


Days  with  Sir  Roger    de    Coverley.       A    Reprint    from    The 

^/^^^«^^,^.     With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  ^^V^^^^     irom     I  flc 

Condon  s  Song,  and  other  Verses  from  Various  Sources      Wi^h 

Ilhjstratzons  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson 

Old  Christmas.     By  Washington  Irving.     With   Illustrations 

by  Randolph  Caldecott.  iiiu2»nciuuiJb 

Bracebridge  Hall.     By  Washington    Irmx,;      With    lllustr^^- 

tioits -by  Randolph  Caldecott  iHUStra- 

^'^^tl^'     ^"^    ^^'^'    G^SKELL.       With    Preface    by    Anne 

f HACKERAY  RiTCHiE    and  loo  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  ^ 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     With  Preface  by  Austin   Dobson 

_     and  182  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  ^    ^UbllJN     J^OBSON, 

Our  Village.     By.  Mary  Russell  MiTFaRD.    With  Introduction 

by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  and  100  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson 

Humorous  Poems.  By  Thomas  Hood.   With  Preface  bv  Alfred 

Ainger,  and  130  illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock  '  ^i^l-Rl^D 

tram^^wST  ^""^  Co^^^hing  Ways.     By  W.  Outram  Tris- 

T-u        1'ir     ^^^  Illustrations  by  H.  Railton  and  Hugh  Thomson. 

The    Water-Babies :    A    Fairy    Tale   for   a    Land-Baby.       By 

Charles  KiNGSLEY.     Wi^th  100  Illustrations  by  Linley  Sambourne.  ^  ^ 

don  hT""'  ^^^.^^^^-Days.     By  An  Old  Boy.     With  Illustra- 

tions  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  "-^i-^a 

Alice's    Adventures    in    Wonderland.       By    Lewis   Carroll 

With  42  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel.  ^      ^^vvi:>    V..AKKULL. 

Ihrough    the   Looking-Glass,    and    what    Alice   found    There 

By  Lewis  Carroll.     With  50  Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

brock.  ""•     ^^  Charles  Kingsley.     Illustrated  by  C.  E. 

The  Story  of  a  Red-Deer.     By  the    Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 
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